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PREFATORY NOTE. 


With great pleasure, we close the ninth volume of the second series of THe HisronicaL Mac- 
AZINE, portions of which have remained unfinished during several months past, from causes ovet 


which we have been unable to exercise any control. We believe, however, that its contents will be 


found quite as varied and valuable as either of those which have preceded it; and we trust, there- 


fore, that the delay in the issue of it will be excused by those who have been inclined to censure us 


Mornisania, N. Y., August, 1$72. Henry B. Dawson, 
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I.—ANDERSONVILLE. 
IL—DIARY OF A PRISONER. 


‘FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, NOW FIRST 
PRINTED. * 


Continued from Old Book. 


THURSDAY JUNE 29", 1864 


No news in Camp this Morning. Very warm, 
and we will More than probably have rain before 
Night. Soon after our rations began coming in 
‘this afternoon the commander of the Camp 
issued an order, that not another load of rations 

:should enter Camp until the party or organization 
of Raiders were fereted out and placed in his 
hands. 

About a dozen guards entered the Stockade 
ind with the dssistance of Some informers began 


picking up Some of the leaders, which caused an | 


imense excitement. 
25 of the Most desperate and will keep them 


until to-morrow when Some action will be taken | 


“withe them either by the Confederate Military 
authorities or by our own civil laws as control 
our camp. Just at evening two or three of 
‘them were turned into Camp Singly to let the 
men do with [them] as they thought fit. They 
‘were all three beat and pounded So badiy 
that they cannot get over it. This Evening We 


‘had a Row with our Kicked out tentmate and | 


compeled him to deliver up a watch as part pay- 
anent for his house rent 

Various reports are in circularion as to the 
disposal of these raiders that are being taken 
outside. One report is that they will be a Scaf- 


Sent back again into the Stockade and left to the 
Mercies of our now excited Men. But the 





* This Diary is written with a pencil, on the unoccupied 
spaces of a printed Pocket Diary for 1963, the blank pages 
of which had ees done duty, while the prisoner was 
yet in the field, as a record of his correspondence, etc., 
and, sometimes, as a diary of current events. Two dis- 
tinct records, therefore, occupy the same pages, and very 
often are written across each other. 

The writer was probably Atrrep W. Lerrerr, Sergeant- 
major of a Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, com- 


manded by Colonel Thomas E. Rose; and the Diary is now | (, he? 
er: 
' 


in the collections of The Long Island Historical Society. 
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They got Somewhere near | 
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Most plausible report that I have heard is that a 
Jury of 12 impartial men be Chosen and what 
(ever Verdict they hand in the Confederate au- 
| thorities will See Carried out 
| Grace Linwood 

Amherst 

Mass. 
Recieved a Waverly from her whilst on the 

March, and never had time to write to her before 
| being taken by the Rebs. Iam bound to write 
and tender her my thanks, if I am even allowed 
to leave this infernal Stockade Prison. 


TuurRsDAY JUNE 30" 1864 


Increasing excitement in camp in referance to 
|the ‘* Raiders” Two dead bodies have been 
found up to 10 A.M. buried beneath the tents 
of Some of the leaders, The Self instituted 
| Vigilence Committe are busily engaged in hunt- 
|ing up More of the Murderous Villians. The 
| Court Martial is now going on in the South en- 
trance to the Camp. 

If Justice is Meeted out to them, Not one 
| among them but will die by the halter— There is 
areportin Camp that thirteen thousand of the 
recently taken prisoners will be removed to day 
to the New Stockade. 


Frmay Jury 1". 1864 


The Court Martial instituted to try the ‘‘ Raid- 
| ** ers” are disposing of the cases as fast as they can 





| the Sentence or Verdict in Neither Case has been 


revealed to the publice or the Camp. 
‘* Prank” was arrested this morning, under 


fold erected in the Stockade and the iio | preted aquest Sim by “ Tevey” Bat 


it proved to be unfounded, and the Charge not 
being Sustained, and Evident proof that he was 
Not guilty he was discharged 

Detachments from 48—upwards are Moving 
into the New Stockade. Bought one dollar 
worth of white Beans (2 Quts) and cooked Some 
for our dinner. 


SATURDAY JuLy 2"°, 1864 


No News in camp this Morning worthy of no- 
tice. The Excitement in regard to the ‘* Raid- 
is dying away fast. 


’ 
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Sunpay Juiy 8*. 1864 
Rool call commenced ayain this Morning, 
drew no rations to day in Consequence of the 
Men Not answering propperly to rool Call. 


Monpay Juty 4". 1864 

To day has opened with a pleasent Smiling 
Morning Just such a Morning as I would wish to 
see issher in this glorious day if I was at liberty. 
Everything quiet in the Camp. ‘‘ Evening—one 
of the most teriffic Thunder Storms I ever witt- 
nessed Visited this part of the Country this 
afternoon, our camp that this Morning presented 
So _—— a countenance, is Now one Vast Cess- 
pool. 
: drew rations Evening at 7 


Tuespay Juty 5 1864 

A Current report in Camp to-day represents that 
the paroling comences the 7th of the month the 
Repot finds Many diciples of belief. but your 
humble Servant does not Class himselfe among 
them. Drew rations of Fresh Beef and Meal to- 
night. 

Saw Sergt Obriter for The first time since his 
Recapture. 

WEDNESDAY JuLy 6" 1864 

Very warm to day. little or no air in Circula- 

tion. 


drew rations of Vinagar this A. M, in the! 
Shape of Soured water from meal ‘‘ Quantity—3 | 
Tablespoons full to cach man, rations of Bacon 
issued again this P.M. in liew of fresh Beef. 


Tuurspay Juiy 7" 1864 


Some Men were Sent in this Morning that were 
taken out Suspected of being ‘‘ Raiders” as No 
Charges was prefered and no Evidence that they 
were of that league So they were Sent back to 
Camp—WMat Crane one of them has been heard 
by one of the detectives to Say that he will 
**drive a Knife to My heart before he leaves the 
**Camp” I amon my guard for him and his 
party of desperadoes, and with my friends, will 
give them a hearty welcome the moment they 
wish to make an attack. 


Fray Jury 8" 1864— 

Warm and Suliry this Morning. Rool-call 
rather earlier than usual, Drumbeat at 6.30. 
Just learned that Orderly Sergt. Ray of Co ‘*E” 
77th Pa. Vols died Some time ago at Hospital, 
did not learn the date. 

Went over on opposite Side of Stream last 
evening to See Some Members of My Regt. down 
with the Scurvey. Found 5 or 6 of them be- 
yond a possible recovery. they present a horri- 
ble appearance withe their face and limbs Swollen 
to twice their usual Size. Orders yesterday 
Morning and this that None but the Wounded 





| January,. 


will recieve attention at Sick call as their Stock 
of Medicines have run out 

‘*Well.” It Makes but a trifle of differance, as 
the Medicines they do issue and prescribe 
amounts to Mere Nothing Wot one case of Chron- 
ic Diorhea has ever been returned to Camp after 
once going to Hosp— 

News today that Sherman was shelling Atlan- 
ta last evening and that Ki/patrick with Twenty- 
five Thousand Cavalry is betueen this place and 
Atlanta in Johnstons rear with the intention of 
releasing the prisoners at this place,—also that a 
portion of us are tu be Sent to either Alabama or 
Florida. 2 oclock P.M. a few prisoners perhaps 
150 in all disembarked from the cars but have 
not yet come inside of the Stockade. 

drew rations at about 3 P.M. ‘* Bacon & 
‘* Dodger.”’ Indications of rain this evening. 


SaturpDay Juiy %'" 1864 


An intensely hot day. not a breath of air 
Stiring 

Spent the greater portion of this forenoon in 
reading the Zhree Spaniards. Any thing we 
find to read here we think interesting Consc- 
quently I find Myself interested in a work, which 
if at home I would not give a passing or Second 
thought. The prisoners brought in yesterday 
were Captured in the Vecinity of Petersburgh: 
and are principally Cavalry. 

About two hundred More prisoners came in 
this P.M. they were Captured June 28° & he- 
long to the Second Corps-de-Armee. — they 
bring no News in regard to the Exchange Ques 
tion. Quite a heavey thunder Storm Commenced 
at about 33 o clock and continued until Nearly ¢ 
o clock. 

Sunpay JuLy 10" 1864 

Quite warm again this Morning. Quarreled 

with ‘* Frank” about putting his foot on the 


plate of cakes we have fur Breakfast. he has 
been under the weather for four or five wecks 


!and has been the Most disagreeabe Man I ever 


Met with. Sent My watch out this Morning by 
a ‘* Darkey” to trade for ten dozen of Eggs which 
are Now Selling in Camp for $4.00 wheat flour 
is worth 75 °* per pint Butter $12.00 pr Ib. 
Comon Cow Pea 45 °** pr pint Molasses (Sorgum) 
$10.00 pr gal. Salt 8 / pr pint potatoes $3.00 pr 
doz Blackberries $3.00 Quart Green tea 50° 
tablespoon Black Pepper 25*'* tables sp full the 
prices already Mentioned is the amount which we 
have to pay for the articles in U. 8. Money. Be- 
low is the Confed-Money prices Eggs $16.00 
flour $3 Butter $48.00 per lb Cow Peas $2.50 
Molasses $40.00 

About 7 hundred prisoners came in to day and 
Some of them reports that Petersburgh is ours. 
went up in the new Stockade and Saw ‘‘ Dorey.” 
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Monpay Jury 11" 1864 


Cool and Very pleasant this Morning a Most 
delightfull breeze is blouing which exhilerates 
ones Spirits far above their usual Monotonous 
aspect,— Sent My watch out again this Morn- 
ing as the Darkey di’dnot find a purchaser yes- 
terday. 

Beat friend ‘‘ Burk” a game of Cards for the 
Cigars ‘‘ Frank” not So well as usual this 
Morning. 12 M. the Carpenters are now en- 
gaged in erecting a Scaffold for the Execution of 
Six Raiders. Many think they will not be a 
and among that party is My-Selfe But thin 
they are Erecting a Scaffold and Making it ap- 
pear as if they intended it in earnest to intimidate 
any future demonstration from the Raiders. 6. 
Ocleck P.M. the Erection of a Scaffold in 
Camp has proved not to be a Farce” for I have 
Just wittnesed the Execution of Six Men from 
its platform. Some rain this Evening. 


Turspay JuLy 12" 1864 
Very warm this Morning. Built up in front 
of our tent to Keep the water from runing in, 
Nothing New or Exciting in camp this Morning 
finished the well. 


WEDNESDAY JuLy 13'" 1864 


Recieved two dozen Eggs last evening touards 


payment for watch, had half doz for Supper and 
let ** Dovey” have the remainder. 

a man Shot by one of the Sentinels this morn- 
ing at the Stream wher water is Obtained Ex- 


tremely hot day. News in Camp that Sherman 
will accept of all paroled prisoners delivereed to 
him in ten days. ‘* All @ humbug drew rations 
of raw Rice to-night. 


Tuurspay Jury [4 1864 


Cool and pleasant Morning: had a good 
hath before daylight. Will have boiled Rice for 
Breakfast if we can obtain a Kettle to Cook it in 

10 O clock A.M. just finished our Breakfast of 
Rice it was Splendid— Sent letter to Mother 
and a note to Commander of camp. 

Sergts of Messes all called out to Head Qurs 
and told to Caution their Men against an out- 
break. The Johnys have a Big Scare on now. 

‘* Frank and Burkstrem Quarreled this Alfter- 
noon about Cards. The former Made Some Vio- 
lent pugalistic demonstrations towards the latter, 
who Shoued the better part of Valor in Meeting 
them with (what their Merits called for) silent 
Contempt—- Raw rations again to day and No 
wood. indications of rain. 

A great alarm in the Rebel Camps this evening. 
their Men all ordered out under arms. orderlies 
riding about at a breakneck Speed— artillery 
being ranged on the Camp and in fact the 
‘* Johnys” are nearly frightened out of their 


wits. I imagine it is Gone More to Show the 
prisoners their force. and intimidate them against 
making any dimonstration towards an Escape.— 
Or they fear a raid, being made here by Some of 
cur Cavalry. 


Frmay Juty 15" 1864 


The “ Johny Rebs” under arms again this 
morning at 30 clock— They are in ernest about 
Something, be what it will, Another Hot day 
before us. Breakfast this Morning at 5 O clock 
which consisted of ham & Eggs. Corn Dodger 
and Cold water. ‘‘ Prank" acting as Cook this 
morning. Bought one dollars worth of soap. I 
learned to day that Private Sellers of Co ‘‘D” 
77 Pena Vols died two days ago. 


Sarurpay Juny 16" 1864. 


Cool & Cloudy this Morning heard yesterday 
that Lee was again in Penn* and that Burnsides 
Army was in hot pursuit, I assisted Hobbs & 
Smithland to carry Clayton over to Hospital but 
was obliged to bring him back. Washed My 

| Shirt and drawers this afternoon. Nothing of 
| any importance transpiring in Camp. Baked a 
| large Corn Dodger this Evening. 


Sunpay Ju.y 17" 1864. 


I arose this Morning at 4 o clock and cooked 
| Breakfast before Sunrise Coffee and fried corn 
| bread was the Bill of Fare Drove all the Loaf- 

ers and Stragglers from the Spot above the 
| Spring. Intend to have Rice Soup for dinner.— 
heard today that the Pirate ‘* Alabama had been 
Sunk by the ‘‘ Kersage”— drew rations of 
Molasses this P.M. in lieu of Bacon. 


| Monpay Juty 18" 1864 


| News in Camp this morning that fifteen thous- 
| and of the New prisoners will be Sent to Ala- 
bama, commencing to morrow. Quite Cool last 
Night & still cool this Morning— There is a 
petition being gotten up in Camp to Send to our 
government and asking that Some Steps be taken 
for our releas from this place, as the Mortality 
among the prisoners is increasing to an alarming 
extent Since the Confederates Medical Supplies 
have given out. We all pray that Some imme- 
diate action will be taken upon it by our Respec- 
tive State governments, If the General govern- 
ment doesnot listen to the appeal— Could our 
Many friends in the North, have but a Momentary 
glance of our actual condition here— Could 
they look for one Short half hour upon the Suf- 
ferings we undergo and are obliged to See, They 
would rise Enmass and overthrow Such a so 
called government as allows her Sons to linger in 
Such prison as we do without one Manly or hu- 
manc effort to releas us. 


TurEspay Juty 19" 1864 
A large Mecting wus held in camp last evening 
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in referance to the petition about being Sent to 
our lines. Iwas Elected one of a Committe of 
20 whose business it Shall be to Select three com- 
petent Men to bear the petition to the President 
of the United States to the Governors of each 
loyal State and to the Associated press of the 
U. S. at New York City. The above Committe 
is to Meet today at 12 M.— ‘‘ Harry” the Sailor 
came into Camp yesterday and was at our tent 

Cloudy this Monies but quite warm— The 
above Mentioned Committe convened today at 12 
M. and proceded to business first nominating our 
Several delagates by an informal Ballot, after- 
* wards Electing them by a formal Ballott,— Six 
being elected instead of threeas General Winder 
gave permission to our Committe to Elect one 
Man for each five Thousand— The Committe 
then adjourned until Six Oclock P.M. when we 
Expect to be discharged. 


WEDNESDAY JULY 20% 1864 
5 Oclock A. M. Warm again this Morning, 
At the Meeting last evening in referance to the 


petition the procedings of the Committe above 
mentioned was so far approved as to accept of 


three of the first Named Men Elected, And pro- | 


nounce the remainder of the procedings Null 
and Void. 

The Committe were then dismissed and a new 
me of the Same Number (20) Elected to Select 
the remaining three, I was also placed upon 
this last Committe— At the appointed hour 
this morning (7 A. M.) the Committ Convened 
and proceded to Ballot, and re-elected tuo of 
those rejected last Night and Dennison of Penn* 
in place of Garland who was to represent the 
Navy. Then adjourned unti] 11 A.M, when the 
decisive meeting will be held—12 M. the dele- 
gates have come in from their conferance with 
General Winder and report favourably ; their 
names have been Sent to Richmond for the ap- 
proval of the Authorities— 

Everything is progressing in order and fair 
prospects in view that our Representatives will 
Soon Start to our lines with the petition— The 
Rebels appear to have another Big Scare on, as 
they commenced this A.M. to throw up fortifica- 
tions arround the Camp. About 200 Negroes 
engaged on the Works. 


Tuurspay JuLy 21** 1864 


Went arround this Morning and had Some of 
the Sergts of Detachments Sign the Petition and 
read it and the Resolutions to the Men 

My Name was upon the letter lie yesterday, 
but I waited tuo hours or More for the distribu- 
tion to take place and would wait no longer. I. 
expect to get it to day Houever. 

Recieved letter from Cousin Josie at Rich- 
mond. 





Prisoners coming in from Shermans Army re- 
port that Atlantais in our hands Drew Molasses 
in lieu of Bacon— Another report in camp 
that Grant is dead but I guess it is Nothing but 
report although it appears in the Columns of the 
Repel papers. 


Fripay Juty 22"4 1864 


Wrote a letter to ‘‘ Josie Holmes” at Richmond 
Va.* in reply to the one I recd. yesterday.— 
Another Man found dead this Morning Near the 
principal Spring at the foot of My Street.— 
Cool & Cloudy and Some indications of rain. 
The ‘ Johnies” Still busily engaged on fortifi- 
cations, form the rapid improvement of the ap- 
pearance of works this Morning they Must have 
worked upon them by Moonlight last Night 

Drew 4. Spoonsfull of Extra Molasses— An- 
other tunnel found out and Stopt-- 

Noel Clayton of Co ‘*D” 4% Ohio Cavalry 
Gied yesterday. I took his Parents Address and 
when I reach our lines will acquaint them of his 
death, his fathers address Carrollton Ky W. H. 
Clayton t¢ 


SATURDAY JuLY 234 1864 


The weather passably cool this Morning— 
Rebels Still continue to uork upon the fortifica- 
tions near the Stockade— Nothing transpiring 
in Camp worthy of Notice— drew the largest 
rations of Rice to day we ever drew in the Con- 
federacy (5 Spoonsfull) 


Sunpay Juiy 24 1864. 


This is a cool pleasant Morning Much Such a 
day as yesterday and I trust tonight will be as 
pleasant for Sleeping as last night— had Mush 
for our Breakfast having eaten all our rice last 
Night for Supper— 

I have the promise of the loan of an old 


* There are, in the pocket of this Diary. a letter from 
this ‘Josie Holmes,” dated “Richmond Va. Sept 29th,” 
and addressed to her “‘ Dear Cousin,” the captive writer of 
this Journal, and a paper, marked ‘‘ Josie Holmes, Rich- 
“ mond, Va.,” in which are a lock of hair and a dried leaf. 

From the letter, it appears that the prisoner was a cousin 
of the young lady who wrote it ; that she lived with her 
parents, in Richmond ; and that she corresponded, by let- 
ter, with her captive relative, as well as through at least 
one other person who enjoyed the same privilege. Her 
mother also sent a message of affection to the prisoner. 


t On another page of the little book appears the entry 


referred to : 
“*W. H. Clayton 
“*Carrollton Ky 


** Noel Clayton 
“Co + D,’ 4th Ohio Cay. 
‘*Died July 2ist ” 


And on another page the following appears : 
” Mrs W H. Clayton ” 
** Carrollton 
“ Kentucky. 


“Noel Clayton died at Camp Sumpter Thursday July 21st 
**1864 of Chronic Diorhea.” 
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‘*Harpers Magazine this P. M. to while away a 
weary hour or two. I usualy loan Someof My 
Cooking utensils, and in return recieve reading 
Matter for a return of the compliment. 

Dory offered me $20.00 for My Frying pan 
which I refused to take. drew fresh Beof & 
Rice in lieu of Bacon & Meal. 


Monpbay Juny 25" 1864 


Last Night was the coolest Night of the Season 
and continues Cool & pleasant up to 8 A. M.— 
Immediately after rool call I assisted ‘* Frank 
over to the South Entrance to Sick Call. I 
tried to get him out but did not Succede 

Had fresh Beef and Rice Soup for Breakfast. 

heard from Josie & Kate this Evening through 
a Mr Dewey who just come from Richmond the 
ladies both Sent a Message through by him to 
Me if he Should See me.—from present. indica- 
tions it will be another cool Night. 


TurEspay JuLy 26 1864 


Not quite So Cool last Night as night before 

Frank tried to get into Hosp again this Morn- 
ing but didnot Succede—A police party of 150 
Men went out this Morning for tools to fill up 
the Swamp with—Noivot Moved his Quarters 
this A. M. 

the police party commenced working at 11 
A. M. and quit at 5 P. M. they have already 
Made a perceptable improvement in the appear- 
ance of the Camp. 

Commenced raining at 5 o clock P. M. 


WEDNEsDAY JuLy 27" 1864 


This Morning I got up at 5 oclock got Break- 
fast as Soon as possible and commenced to tear 
doun our hous, preparatory to removing it far- 
ther up the Hill—5 P. M. have got our Quarters 
in a much higher position of ground and a con- 
siderabl distance from the swamp. 

Can already feel a diferance in the atmosphere 
—it is nou raining Slightly and most probably 
uill be a rainy night—Amos come in uith ns 
again to day—about 300 More prisoners came in 
to day A man Killed by a guard at the Bridge 


Tuurspay JULY 28" 1864 


Warm and Sultry this Morning the police par- 
ty Still continue to uork filling up the Swamp. 
News in camp that paroling will commence the 
6" of next month. 

Tuelve hundred more prisoners came in this 
P.M. from Shermans Army, They report them- 
selves taken within } of a Mile from the city of 
Atlanta--A little rain this Evening.—-A Shot 
throun over the Camp this P. M. to frighten and 
disperse the croud gathered arround the North 
gate to See the prisoners as the come in. 
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Frimay Jury 29 1864 


More trouble in cooking breakfast this Morn- 
ing than fifty breakfasts is worth— wood uet 
and evey thing else proes itselfe to have wak- 
ened up (like myself) urong end too. 

Every thing quite in camp—no reports in cir- 
culation this Morning up to 7.30—A few more 
prisoners came in this P. M. 


Saturpay Jury 80" 1864 


Frank and Amos got up this morning and got 
Breakfast.—Took charge of the third Mess 

drew no rations of Meal or rice to-day as the 
Q. M. says our detachment dreu tuo days ra- 
tions yesterday by Mistake. 


Sunpay Juty 31* 1864 


Nothing of importance transpiring in Camp 

The Rebs are busily engaged in throwing up 
fortifications to-day—Something quite unusual 
for them to do here—that is to work on the Sab- 
bath day 


Monpay Avcust 1** 1864 


Warm and Sultry this Morning—two fights al- 
redy before 7 A. M.—about one hundred Sick 
of the worst cases, admitted to Hospital 

The working party engaded in filling up the 
Suamp, are progressing finely— 


Tvurspay Ava 2" 1864 


Cool and cloudy this Morning up to 8 A. M. 
when it cleared off and became excedingly hot 
although a good breeze is blouing—An immense 
Crowd of Sick at the gate this Morn awaiting to 
be admitted to Hospital— Hada most terrific 
thunderStorm this P. M. §Lightining Struck Sev- 
eral trees Not a hundred yards from Stockade. 


WeEpneEspay Ave 3" 1864 


Four hundred and fifty Men from Stonemans 
Command who were captured on the raid to 
Macon come in last Evening. They report 
Stoneman himselfe taken 

To-day was the day in which ‘* Report” Said 
Some of us were to leave here either by parcvle 
or Exchange, But so far No indications have 
Shown themselves different from any other day. 
A large Number of Sick are to be admitted to 
Hospital this Morning I hope to God *‘ Frank” 
will be admitted— 3 P.M. about 6 or 7 hun- 
dred admittid to Hospital, but ‘‘ Frank” was 
Not one of the lucky ones— Report Says those 
taken out will be Sent to Macon—& Still another 
Report Says they are being Sent to Savannah for 
an Exchange—I trust the later Report May prove 
the correct one. 


Tnurspay Ava 4" 1864 
No Roll-Call this Morning— another immense 
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croud at the gate for admission to Hospital— 
Gate not opened yet at 8 A. M—about 6 hundred 
Sick were admitted this P. M. but up to 5 
o clock None have been removed from from the 
outside Enclosier. 


Fripay Ave 5" 1864 


All the uorst cases of Sick in detachments 
ranging from Number one up to Eight were 
admitted to hospital this P. M. 

drew rations of Fresh Beef in liew of Bacon. 


Satunpay Aveust 6" 1864 


Awoke this Morning at 4 oclock got up and 
Boiled a Kettle of Splendid Rice Soup for Break- 
fast—No Sick admitted to Hospital this Morning 
althoug a great crowd congregated at the South 
Gate. Another Man Shot through the head and 
Killed this afternoon—at the foot Bridge 

rations of fresh Beef issued again this Even- 
ing had all the Beef tonight that I could eat. 


Sunpay Aveust 7 1864 


Warm and pleasant this Morning—No Roll- 
Call— 

About 10 o clock the Committe Selected to 
Carry our petition North, were Sent for and told 
to get ready to leave for our lines immediatly. 
They went out but didnot reach the cars in time, 
They uill probably leave tomorow on the early 
train 


Monpay Ave 8 1864 


The Committe bearing the petition left this 
Morning on the 11 0 clock train—heavy rain Storm 
this P. M. 

75 Men taken out of Camp this Morning for 
Some purpose 


Turspay Ava 9" 1864 


A Newly arrived prisoner attempted to take 
the oath of aliegance to the Confederacy this 
Morning, but Some of the the boys finding it out 
came upon him and whipped him nearly too 
death-- 


WEDNESDAY Avucust 10 1864 


Nothing of any importance transpiring in 
Camy up to 10 A.M. Atil A. M. one of the 
Most terriffic thunder Storms commenced and 
continued fur over tuo hours—A flow of water 
passed through the Camp tearing away the 
Stockad in Siveral places and all the flood- 
gates 

Tuurspay AuGusr 11" 1864 

Last Night after the Stockade had been torn 

doun and washed away, and whilst the Storm 


was at its highth, the alarm or Signal for evry 
Soldier to assemble was Sounded from the fort 
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on the South Western Angle the guns on all the 
forts were immediatly maned and two or three 
hundred Men placed to guard the Several oper- 
tures to Keep the prisoners from attempting an 
escape. The force of Negroes were then brought 
out and commencd to repair the damage. The 
damage is Not all repaired now nor willnot be 
entirely done for Several days. A new Stockade 
commenced today to encircle the old one-Sergt 
Tirney come with us 


Fripay Avuaust 12" 1864 


The Negroes at work upon the New Stockade 
are pregressing rapidly as also the Barracks being 
erected in the North West Corner of Camp. 


Saturpay Avuaust 18" 1864 


News in camp that a parole will take place the 
15" of this month also a report that More Sick 
will be Sent to Macon—Everything else all Quiet 
in Camp. 


Sunpay Aveust 14" 1864 


Another Sabbath day finds Me Still in Rebeldom 
and no fair prospects of any Exchange or parole 
of prisoners taking place socn—although Many 
are found in Camp foolish enough to believe 
that the 15" (tomorrow) will See Some of us 
paroled, but I have listened to Such Reports for 
nearly 11 Months and believe them not 

* * ok * ok t 
Monpay Sept 5, 1864 


Frank was admitted to Hospital and Major 
Calohan come with us. 


Tuurspay Sepr 8 1864 
Left Camp Sumpter Georgia under the impres- 
sion that we uill be Exchanged immediatly— 
Arrived at Macon about 10 A.M, and remaind 
until 4 P. M. drew rationsin our Car whilst at 
Macon. 


Sepr 9% 1864 


Arrived at Savannah and placed in Stockade & 
found to our disapointment that we have been 
again fooled and Not Exchanged as we Supposed 
ue would be when we left Camp Sumpter. 


Serr. 12" 1864 
Went out to Hospital. 
Sepr 14 1864 


Was paroled and Sent to New Hospital in the 
old Marine Government Hosp 


t Although there is no anperent loss of leaves from the 


book, there is this hiatus in the Diary. 
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{L—A LETTER FROM CAPTAIN WIRZ TO 
GENERAL WRIGHT. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL, NOW FIRST PRINTED. * 


Hp Q®s Com® of PRISON 
Camp SUMTER ANDERSONVILLE GEO 
Apr 25 1864 
GENL 

Ihave the honour to enclose report of Conf. 
States Mil. Prison & report of Guard forces at 
this post. Allow me Gen! most respectfully to 
point out to you several things which in my hum- 
ble judgement need some action upon. 

The hospital which is within the stockade im- 
pedes very much the discipline necessary to keep 
such a large number of prisoners in proper 
hounds, beside I am very much in want of the 
space which the hospital is occupying, prisoners 
we constantly arriving, and soon I will not be 
able to quarter new ones, The gates which 
ought to be closed, are to be left open to give 
access to the Surgeons, as well as egress to the 
dead, all these things combined making an alter- 
ation most desirable. 

There are a great many applications of Prison- 
ers to take the oath of allegiance to the Southern 
‘Confederacy, not however with the intention to 
enter our service, but to be allowed to work to 
their resp : trades. An increased guard would not 
only be very acceptable but is a great necessity. 

These suggestions Gen' I submit to you, & re- | 
main 





most respectfully 
your ob? serv* 
H. Wirz 
Capt Comé Frison 
to 
M. I. Wrientr 
Brig. Gen! 
Present 


| ENDoRSED, in red ink.] 


B 2207 1. W.6 F 
{ENDoRSED, in black ink. | 
Heap Qur's C S Mirirary Prisons | 
ANDERSONVILLE GEO | 
Apl 25 °64 
H. Wirz 
Capt Comdg Prisons 


|ENDorsED, in ved ink. j 
Returned 28th May ’64 


[ENporsED, in black ink. ]} 
Respectfully submits 

his report of the condition of the 

Prisons, and suggests Certain alter- 

ations, 


* In the collection of Doctor Thomas Addis Emmett, 
New York City. 
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Hp Qrs or Post 
ANDERSONVILLE 
Apr’l 25 64 
Respectfully refered 
A W PIcKENS 
Col Comdg 
Post 


Genl 
Wright 


[ENDoRSED, in red ink.] 
Rect A &I G O May 28. 1864 


[ENpDorsED, in black ink. } 
A &TGO May 25 ’64 
tesply refer’d to Gen’l Winder 
for his information & action 
Report of Gen’l Wright and of 
Cap't Bovie more recently sent 
to inspect, all concur in urg- 
ing removal of sick from with- 
in, the stockade, the great 
mortality prevailing amongst 
these prisoners being due to 
want of shelter, close confine- 
ment within stockade & expos- 
ure within narrow space of so 
large a body of men, estimated 
at 7 feet x 6 pr man, excluding 
the wet G marshy part of the 
enclosure. 
By order of the Sec’ of War 
RH Cutrton 
AAG 
Respectfully returned— 
Orders have been long since 
sent to have the Hospitals re- 
moved to the outside 
JNo H Wrxver 
BG 

May 26th °64 


I.—JOURNAL OF THE CONVENTION OF 
DELEGATES FROM FORTY-THREE 
TOWNS ON THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GRANTS, JANUARY 16, 1781.* 

CoMMUNICATED BY CapTaIn W. F. Goopwin, 

U.S. As 
At a Convention of Members from forty-three 
Towns on the New Hampshire-Grants begun and 
held at Charlestown, January 16th, 1781. 
The Honorable Samuet Case, Esq; 


chosen Chairman and 
BEZALEEL WoopwakD, Esq; Clerk, 


was 


* Mr. Slade, Editor of the Vermont State Papers, sta 
in a note on page 128 of that work, that he could not fin 
this Journal ; and it is evident that Hon. Hiland Hall, author 
of the Harly History of Vermont, never saw it, as he has 
stated, on page 339, of that volume, that * twelve” of the 
delegates protested against the proceedings.—W. F. G. 
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RESOLVED, that General Bellows, Daniel Jones, | been a source of uneasiness and discontent, to 
Esq ; Col. Hunt, Mr. Woodward, Col. Bedel, Col. | several persons of influence and importance in 


Paine, Col. Olcott, Capt. Curties, Mr. White, 
Col. Wells, Mr. Knoulton and Mr. Townsend be 
a Committee to prepare matters necessary to be 
transacted by this Convention ; and that they re- 
port the same with all convenient speed. 
January 18th, 10 o'clock A. M. 

T H E Committee above named made report, 
which being read, is in the words following, Viz, 
WuereEas the Governor of New Hampshire, be- 
fore and after the close of the last war, did ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over and grant the greatest 
part of the Lands within the territory commonly 
called the New Hampshire Grants, on both 
sides of Connecticut-River, to sundry companies 
of principally inhabitants of New Eng- 
land ; who offered to undertake, and carry into 
effect, settlements. thereon, subject to the juris- 
diction of the crown of Great-Britain, in con- 
nection with the colony of New Hampshire 


AND WHEREAS the said undertakers did under- 
go infinite hardships, toils and fatigues, in form- 
ing settlements in the several townships, on both 
sides of the river, agreeable to their engage- 
ments ; induced by the happiness in prospect for 
themselves and posterity, resulting, in great 
measure, from an happy union of their settle- 
ments on the two sides of the river, under the 
same jurisdiction; the benefits of which had 
long been experienced in adjacent governments, 
and which were plighted to them by the circum- 
stances and conditions under which they receiv- 
ed and held their grants. 


AND WHEREAS the King of Great-Britain did, 
in the year 1764, pass an arbitrary decree, that the 
said territory should be divided at Connecticut 
River, subjecting one part to the jurisdiction of 
his Governor of New-York, and continuing the 
other part under the jurisdiction of his Governor 
of New-Hampshire, whereby the said territory 
was divided without the consent or knowledge 
of the owners and proprietors, in violation of the 
royal engagements, and contrary to the true in- 
terest of the inhabitants ; against which measure 
those most immediately affected, so soon as the 
matter came to their knowledge, did in the 
most humble, earnest and affecting manner re- 
monstrate and petition; sent agents to Great- 
Britain to state before the King their grievances, 
and humbly interceded for redress; and at the 
same time took every prudent measure to obtain 
the interest of adjacent Colonies in their favor, 
especially that of New-Hampshire, from connec- 
tion with which they had been separated. 

AND WHEREAS the said connection rendered the 
government of New-Hampshire more extensive 
than the object of their first incorporation, viz, 
the Mason patent; which extension has ever 


that government, and the Assembly of New- 
Hampshire therefore refused to use their influ- 
ence in favor of a re-union of the grants, after 
the division of them by the decree in 1764, when 
applied to for that purpose, in behalf of the 
owners, proprietors and inhabitants of the said 
territory. 

AND WHEREAS the obligations of the inhabi- 
tants of the said territory, as well as of all others 
in the United States, to allegiance and subordina- 
tion to the crown of Great-Britain have ceased. 
on account of the series of unconstitutional and 
oppressive measures of that authority, towards 
the American plantations; and independence 
has therefore been declared by the inhabitants of 
the said grants, with the United States, whereby 
all those connections have ceased which resulted 
from, and were dependant on a subordination to 
Great-Britain. And as the said territory was 
never annexed by Charter to any one or more of 
the American colonies, nor otherwise connected, 
than by an order of the King to his Governors,. 
to exercise authority there in behalf of the crown, 
and by a grant of the feoffees to claim a right t« 
be continued in union with one another in mat- 
ters of Government ; the jurisdiction was of con- 
sequence, by the declaration of independence, 
transferred to the inhabitants; which they had’ 
good right to undertake and exercise, wheneve: 
they should see fit— Yet the said inhabitants, in- 
fluenced by attachments to the different govern- 
ments with which they had been connected (re- 
sulting from an habituated submission to despot- 
ic power) and not immediately attending to the: 
singular circumstances, under which indepena- 
ence from the power of Great-Britain left them, 
did many of them passively submit to, and act 
with those governments, to which the King of 
Great-Britain had last annexed them: While on 
the other hand, a considerable part of the inhab- 
itants of the said territory, influenced by uneasi- 
ness with the measures of those governments,. 
and being early led to enquire into our peculia: 
situation (to which others were inattentive) did 
observe, and publish to the world, their views in 
respect to our independance; and in conformity 
thereto, broke off connection with the states of 
New-York and New-Hampshire,— And as those: 
on the west side of the river, who had with- 
drawn connections from the state of New-York, 
viewing only the operation of independence 
from Great-Britain, in respect to themselves, and 
not attending that the whole of the Grants were 
thereby placed in similar situation, did associate 
together, and set up a new and independent 
government. 
<“AND WHEREAS as the states of New-York and 
New-Hampshire, influenced by the refusal of a 
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respectable number of inhabitants of those parts 
the Grants, which they severally claimed, to of 
submitt to their respective jurisdictions, com- 
plained to the Congress of the United States, of 
measures taking by the said inhabitants in re- 
spect to their independency; and also, made 
known to Congress, that they had claims to the 
said territory: And as Congress, on the 24th 
of September, 1779, did resolve and publish, 
that they would take upon themselves a final set- 
lement of the disputes respecting the said Grants, 
provided the states concerned should agree 
thereto ; (and, among other things, recommend- 
ed that no state should exercise jurisdiction over 
any of the inhabitants of the said district, ex- 
cept such as should profess allegiance to, and 
confess the jurisdiction of the same)—which 
was complied with by the states. And as sun- 
dry periods have elapsed, which Congress had 
appointed for a decision of the said matter, in 
controversy, without any thing material being 
transacted on the subject; and as, notwith- 
standing the claim of New-Hampshire to the 
whole of the Grants, the evident object of both 
states, by their agents at Congress, has of late 
been to establish a division at the river, contrary 
to the true interest of the inhabitants; as they 
would thereby be deprived of those advantages, 
in respect to commerce, and transactions of a 
public nature, which would naturally result 
from that union of the two sides of the river, 
which they had warrant to expect, and have 
right to demand, from the nature, tenor, and 
circumstances of the grants which they hold. 
AND WHEREAS a considerable part of the in- 
habitants on the said territory, having disavowed 
connection with any state already formed, have 
subsisted for some time without any regular form 
of government, and have been destitute of civil 
regulations, for want of which they are reduced 
to lamentable circumstances; and as they are 
thereby prevented, in a great degree, from per- 
forming that part in the present contest with 
Great-Britain, which might otherwise reasonably 
be expected, and which might be of essential 
service in the grand dispute :— And as the con- 
tiguity of the said Grants to the province of 
Canada, renders the inhabitants a frontier to the 
New-England states: and as the parliament of 
Great-Britain have done what in them lies, 
towards annexing the greater part of the said 
territory to the province of Canada, by the act 
commonly called the Quebec Bill ; for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an establishment whereof, it is 
to be expected they will further employ their 
force, in attempting the reduction of the inhab- 
itants, or destruction of them and their property. 
And as the British forces, in conjunction with 
their savage allies, have of late begun a new 
scene of devastation among us, by burning 
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some of our towns, and carrying the peaceable 
inhabitants into captivity ; and it is to be expect- 
ed that great part of the said territory will be 
treated in the same manner, unless vigorous 
measures are taken to prevent them:— And as 
there is no military force employed by the con- 
tinent, or any of the states, for our defence, 
which renders an union without delay absolutely 
necessary, or t numbers will immediately 
abandon their habitations, which will give such 
advantage to the cause of Britain, and so open 
and extend this frontier, that a much greater 
force will then be necessary for its defence :— 
And as nothing considerable can be done by the 
inhabitants of the said territory, tending to their 
own defence, until they are firmly united for 
that purpose, and in measures of government. 


Tus CONVENTION THEREFORE, taking the afore- 
said matters into their most serious consideration, 
and being duly authorized by their constituents, 
the inhabitants of the said territory, do hereby 
publish and declare, that notwithstanding all 
the unjust measures which have been, or may be, 
taken to divide us, the right of union still re- 
mains to the inhabitants of the said territory, 
which we are determined to maintain and sup- 
port ; and bind ourselves by the ties of virtue and 
honor, as we are already bound by the ties of in- 
terest, to unite in all such lawful measures as the 
majority of the representativ body of the inhab- 
itants of said territory, duly convened, or such 
as they may appoint under them, shall agree 
upon, to maintain and support a union of the 
inhabitants on the whole of the said Grants ; 
holding ourselves in duty bound to abide the de- 
cisions of Congress on the subject, when the mat- 
ters shall be properly stated before them, and 
their resolutions thereon be obtained. 


As the primary object of this Convention is, 
that an union of the whole of the Grants be 
formed and consolidated, upon principles that 
the majority think proper; and as a considerable 
part of the said Grants are represented in the 
state of Vermont, 


RESOLVED, That a Committee be chosen to 
confer with the said Assembly, at their next ses- 
sion, on the subject of said union; and invite 
them to join in measures which may be most con- 
ducive to obtain the object proposed. 


RESOLVED, That the proceedings of this Con- 
vention be laid before the several towns on thie 
Grants, for their approbation; recommending 
that those towns which concur in the measures, 
and have no representatives or delegates in this 
Convention, appoint members for that purpose ; 
and that each and every town impower their 
members, to join with the representatives of 
other towns on the Grants, who shall agree to 
unite together, in all such measures as shall be 
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—- for our internal regulations and defence. 
Which declaration and resolutions having been 


repeatedly read, and maturely considered, the 
question was put, Whether this Convention do 
agree with their Committee in their said report ? 
—which was carried in the affirmative. 

Whereupon 

Resotvep, That Dr. William Page, Daniel 
Jones, Esq ; and Mr. Elijah Frink, of the county 
of Cheshire; Luke Knoulton, Micah Townsend, 
and John Bridgman, Esqrs. of the county of 
Cumberland ; Col. Peter Olcott, Noah White, 
Esq ; and Capt. John Strong, of the county of 
Gloucester ; and Col. Paine, Bezaleel Woodward, 
Esq ; and Mr. Davenport Phelps, of the county 
of Grafton, be a Committee to confer with the 
Assembly of Vermont, agreeable to the forego- 
ing resolutions. 

Resoivep, That the proceedings of this Con- 
vention be printed, and one copy thereof trens- 
mitted to each town on the Grants; and that Maj 
Day, Mr. Townsend, and Mr. Lovel, be a Com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

ReEso.veED, That this Convention do adjourn, 
to meet at the meeting House in Cornish, on the 
iirst Wednesday in February next, at one of the 
clock in the afternoon. 


** In Convention at Charlestown, January 18. 
‘*1781. We the subscribers, delegates from the 
‘* several towns to which our names are affixed, 
‘** wishing for, and endeavoring to form a union 
‘* of the New-Hampshire Grants on both sides of 
**Connecticut River, and contented that they be 
‘*annexed to New Hampshire, or be a seperate 
** state, as Congress may judge proper; but think- 
‘* ing ourselves not authorized by our constituents 
‘*to unite with the said Grants, in the method re- 
‘*solved by the said Convention; and being of 
‘‘ ypinion that their proceedings have a tendency 
‘to weaken thereins of government-—to retard the 

‘* exertions of those who are engaged tu oppose the 
“«the public enemy--to introduce irregularity and 

‘* disorder in the county of Cheshire, and not con- 
‘* ducive to the end proposed ; think it our duty 
‘*to protest against the proceedings of said Con- 
‘* vention. 


‘* Winchester, t 


* Walpole, 
** Charlestown, 
** Richmond, 


‘* Heene, 
‘* Alstead, 
‘* Claremont, 


Samvue.t AsHLeEy, 

REUBEN ALEXANDER, 

BenJAMIN BELLOWS, 

SAMUEL Hunt, 

OLIVER Capron, 

} Trwotrny EL.ts, 

{ DanreL Newcoms, 
NATHANIEL 8. PRENTICE, 

OLIvER ASHLEY, 

{ Marruras Stone, 


w. rT were two members attending from Waipole.— 
t+ Three members attended from Charleston, two tt 
whom agreed to the Report of the Committee.—W. F. 
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** Newport, BENJAMIN GILEs,” 
Extract from the minutes. 
Beza Woopwarp, Clerk. 


Ill.—THE UNITED STATES BANK. 
By CoLonet THEoporus BarLEy MyYEnrs. 


The struggle which preceded the veto of the 
Bill re- -chartering this Institution is within the re- 
collection of many. Its powerful control over 
the financial affairs of the country was claimed 
to be equalled by its political influence; and it 
was believed that its favors not only held the 
leading politicians in the country, but, a'so influ- 
enced many members of both Houses. Its oper- 
ations in cotton and exchange were of such mag- 
nitude, at a period when volume of currency 
was for less than now, that it could raise or de- 
press the money market and “ put on the 
** screws,” before an election, with facility; and 
to its closing up was mainly attributed the panic 
of 1836 and the financial disasters which involv- 
ed many in ruin. It is a remarkable fact, in 
this connection, that however bitter the hostility 
arrayed against the Sub-Treasury scheme, which 
was fatal to Mr. Van Buren's re-election in 1840, 
its bitterest opponents, when assuming the con- 
trol of the Government, failed to make any 
change in a system which soon commended itself 
to the people and proved, in the end, by its con- 
tinuance under the various administrations, down 
to the present time, what was predicted at the 
time, that ‘‘the sober second thought of the 
** American People” was always right. 

The following letter from Mr. Biddle, the 
President of the Bank-—a member of an histori- 
cal family—who added to the reputation of a 
distinguished financier, that of an accomplished 
and elegant gentleman, and whose splendid es- 
tablishment at ‘‘ Andalusia, Bucks.,” was the 
centre of a refined hospitality, displays the con- 
sciousness of the political dangers which sur- 
rounded the Institution, and his apprehension of 
the breakers through which he failed to steer. 


‘* Wasnineton, Nov’ 22 1829 

* Dear Sm 

“IT wish to make a suggestion to you which I 
‘*am sure you will receive as it is intended, pro- 
“ ceeding as it does from attachment to our favor- 
‘* ite institution. The impressions which I com- 
‘*municated to you by letter some time ago, are 
** fully confirmed since my arrival here. The 
** best feelings are entertained towards the Bank 
‘* by those whose opinions are most valuable and 
“most useful. I am very desirous of making 
‘*them continue, and for that purpose am par- 
‘* ticularly solicitous to avoid giving at the pre- 
* sent moment any occasion for the revival of a 
‘* jealousy which has been so recently and deeply 
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‘*feit in regard to the apparent exclusion or 
“omission from the local Boards of persons 
‘* favorable to the present administration. My 
‘* stay in Baltimore was too short to allow me to 
‘*consult with you on the subject, but Mr. Colt 
‘* mentioned the names of the tive gentlemen who 
‘‘were to be nominated all of whom appeared 
‘*were in opposition to the present administra- 
‘“‘tion, so that out of the whole thirteen there 
‘are only two gentlemen who are in political 
‘*harmony with the administration. You know 
‘*my dear sir how entirely indifferent I am to 
‘* what are called politics, and how unwilling I 
‘*am to introduce things of that kind into the 
‘affairs of the Bank At the same time it is 
** proper in itself as well as highly expedient 
‘*not to give unnecessary offence, and not to do 
‘anything which might have the appearance of 
‘partiality. Iam afraid that this great dispro- 
‘*portion, tho’ entirely accidental, may be the 


‘* ground of objection or reproach & I therefore | 
‘take the liberty of requesting that you will | 


‘*confer with Mr Cobb, as well as Mr Patterson & 
“Mr White and if you can select at least two 
‘gentlemen who are friends to the present ad- 
‘* ministration, and are entirely competent in 
‘fother respects I will thank you to nominate 
‘them at once to the Board. I shall drop a line 
‘*to Mr Colt on the subject but I address myself 
**more naturally and more in detail to you be- 
**cause I know so well your devotion to the 
‘*Bank as to be sure that if in order to effect 
‘‘ this arrangement which I think very important 
“to its welfare, it may become necessary to omit 
* the two new members whom it was contem- 

‘* plated to briny into the Board and thus pest- 

“pone till next year the introduction of Mr 


,no one could acquiesce in it more | 


maine and make the sacrifice of feeling for 
“the good of our institution more willingly 
‘*than you will 

‘*T have deferred for a day or two writing 
**this letter in hopes of being able to explain 


“the project in person, but being unexpectedly | 


**detained I will no longer postpone it. It will 
**not I hope be more than two days after you re- 
“ ceive this that I shall see you and in the mean- 
‘time I remain 
** Very truly 
Esqr “Fe 
‘* Baltimore” ‘“*N. Brppie 


IV.—DANIEL WEBSTER'S VISIT TO MAINE, 
IN 1835. 


By Josern WILLIAMSON, Esqr., or BELFAST, ME. 


The recent appearance of the life of Webster, 
written by Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, awakens a 
renewed interest in everything which relates to 
the great American statesman. 


| ** *city of Bangor ; 
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‘*In August, 1835,” says the biography, ‘‘ Mr. 
‘* Webster being at Bangor, Maine, on a profes- 
‘“‘ sional engagement, he accepted an invitation to 
‘‘a public entertainment, and afterwards address- 
‘*ed an immense concourse of people who had 
‘*come from far and near to hearhim.” A note 
to his speech on the occasion, as published in the 
revised edition of his works, states that the 
banquet took place on the twenty-fifth of August. 
There is an error in the month and day. Mr. 
Webster's visit to Eastern Maine was not until 
the latter part of September, and the first week 
of October. 

The dinner was given at the Bangor House, 
which had been recently opened, and was then 
the most spacious hotel in the State. Edward 
Kent, Esq., presided, assisted by several Vice- 
presidents. ‘‘Mr. Kent,” wrote a correspondent 
of the Boston Courier, *‘ made a brief but clo- 
‘*quent aud glowing speech on the faithful con- 
‘*duct and high character of Mr. Webster, as a 
‘* public man: referring, with a master’s hand, 
‘*to the great constitutional battle of 1830.” 

Jacob McGaw, Esq., an early and personal 
friend of Mr. Webster, gave the following senti- 
ment, prefacing it by a few pertinent remarks : 
“Our distinguished guest, Daniel Webster.” 
When Mr. Webster rose, every nook and corner 
of the large hall was filled ; and, at the earnest 
solicitation of the multitude without, he yielded 
to their wishes, and made his appearance on the 
steps of the hotel. ‘* You would have known 
‘* that the people were there,” continued the cor- 
“respondent above quoted, ‘‘by the cheering 


}*fand acclamation with which they hailed the 


‘* ready watchman of human liberty. His speech 
‘*was worthy of Daniel Webster, of his eminent 
‘ability and exalted fame. After expressing his 
‘‘acknowledgements to the citizens assembled, 
‘* for their kindness and courtesy, he adverted to 
‘*avisit le made to the place more than thirty 
**years before,—attracted by the geographical 
‘*situation of the spot—the advantages of which 
“must be evident at a single glance on the map 
‘* situated on a noble river, navigable for the 
‘*largest men of war, and the centre of a depot 
‘*for an immense extent of country. ‘At that 
*** time,’ said Mr. Webster, ‘there were about 
‘* “twelve houses only in the limits of the present 
” at that time, he crossed the 
‘**Kenduskeag stream, on floating logs, to visit a 
‘*friend—a man always respectable, and whom 
‘* he was happy to meet again, that day, in health 
‘‘and comfort. He alluded to Capt. Wilder, of 
“Kirkland. After some further remarks relative 
‘*to the local situation and advantages of Bangor, 
‘Mr. Webster referred to the notice which had 
“been taken of his services in defence of the 
‘*Constitution, and reiterated - his strong and 
‘*heartfelt attachment to the Union.” He then 
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spoke of his attachment to a system of internal 
improvements ; and referred to the tendency of 
men to rely upon good intentions in their rulers, 
i of keeping them strictly within the limits 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. Webster spoke about forty-five minutes, by 
the clock, although, without that certain evi- 
the people would insist that it was not over fif- 
teen; and, in conclusion, said that it might be ex- 

that he should offer a sentiment local in 
its character,—but we were members and citi- 
zens not only of this city and State, but of a 
great nation, and deeply interested in the perpe- 
tuity of its institutions. Mr. Webster gave :— 

‘* Civil liberty—It can only be preserved by 
*« Constitutional restraints upon political parties.” 

On the twenty-eighth of September, Mr. Web- 
ster proceeded to Belfast, in the steamer Bangor, 
which, at that time, did not make regular trips 
into the harbor. On this occasion, out of re- 
spect to her distinguished nger, the boat 
came unexpectedly to the principal wharf. The 
unannounced arrival of Mr. Webster prevented 
any formal public demonstration, although a 
salute was fired after he had landed. At the 
—_ Hotel, a large number of citizens collected 
and tendered their hospitalities. Mr. Webster 
soon started, by a private conveyance, for the 
Kennebec. On his journey, homeward, the citi- 
zens of Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner avail- 
ed themselves uf the occasion to invite him to a 
dinner at the Hallowell House. The invitation 
was accepted ; and about two hundred gentlemen 
were present. The Hon. George Evans presided 
at the table. After the cloth was removed, Mr. 
Evans explained the purpose of the citizens of 
Kennebec to signify their approbation of the 
public character and eminent service of a distin- 
guished Senator in Congress, now present, and 
took occasion to refer, at considerable length, to 
some prominent political events in which Mr. 
Webster had been a leader and champion, in de- 
fence of the Constitution against fearful and 
violent assaults, from various quarters, but par- 
ticularly from the administration, or party §: 
power. He concluded ky offering the following 
sentiment : 

‘* Our distinguished Guest—Daniet. WEB- 
‘*stER— The profound civilian—the cloquent 
*‘advocate—the enlightened Statesman—None 
“so worthy the highest honors under the Consti- 
*‘tution, as its most untiring and ablest sup- 
** porter.” 

After the applause had subsided, Mr. Webster 
addressed the company in a speech of three 
quarters of an hour. This speech isnot included 
among his works: but an abstract may be found 
in the Kennebec vournal of October 6' 1835. 
He offered as a sentiment : 
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“* The Constitution of the United States—The 
‘* proudest inheritance of the American people.’”” 


It was intended by the Whigs of Portland, to 
give a collation, at the City-Hall, on Mr. Web- 
ster’s arrival in that city, on his way home. The 
following correspondence passed on the occasion : 


** PorTLAND, Oct. 7, 1835. 
** Hon. DANIEL WEBSTER, 


‘*Srr— In the name of the Whigs of this 
‘*‘city, we take pleasure in requesting you to 
**meet them at the City-Hall, tomorrow, at 12. 
‘*M. and partake of a collation there to be pro- 
** vided. 

‘*In discharging this duty, as the organ of 
‘** this portion of a political party whose princi- 
“ples you have so ably defended and so elo- 
‘* quently sustained, throughout a long series of 
‘*usurpations upon the part of the present ad- 
‘* ministration, we beg leave to assure you of our 
‘« personal regard, as well as political sympathy, 
**and are, Sir, 

‘¢ Your most obedjent servants, 


** Levi CuTrer, ) 
** SAMUEL FESSENDEN, | 
** Noan HINkELey, | 
** MARSHALL FRENCH 
‘* NATHAN CUMMINGS 
‘* HosEa ILsey. | 
‘*THomas Amory DEBLOIs | 
** Joun Epwanrps ” J 
(Mr. Webster's reply.| 
** PorTLAND, Oct. 7, 1835. 
‘*GENTLEMEN— It would give me true pleas- 
‘*ure to partake of a collation with the Whigs 
‘‘of Portland, tomorrow, in compliance with 
‘*their kind invitation, communicated through 
‘you. But my engagements at home do not 
**allow me, on this occasion, to stay in the city 
*‘long enough to enjoy such an interview. I 
‘**take leave to say, that I value highly, their 
‘approbation of my political conduct; that I 
‘* accept their offered sympathy with satisfaction 
‘*and cordiality; andI pray you to assure them 
**that, under no circumstances, shall I abandon 
**those principles of civil liberty and that de- 
**votion to the Constitution of the country, to 
‘which I owe the cheering commendation of 
**the Whigs of Portland. 
‘* With sentiments of warm personal attach- 
“ ment, Iam, Gentlemen, your friend and obliged 
** fellow citizen, 


| 
» COMMITTRE. 


** DaNEIL WEBSTER. 


** To Messrs 
*CuTTER, FEsSENDEN, HINLEY, FRENCH, 
‘‘Cummines, InsLey, DeBLors and Epwarps.” 


Though the kind intentions of the Whigs wree 
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not consummated, in the form of a public dinner, | 


there was a general gathering of the party at 
Mr. Webster's lodgings, during the evening that 
he remained in Portland. The Advertiser states, 
that, ‘* from the hour appointed to call upon him 
‘‘until nine o’clock, the drawing rooms at the 
‘Cumberland House were thronged with the 
“‘ friends of the favorite son of New England, 
‘flocking to exchange salutations with one to 
‘*whom they feel a strong indebtedness for the 
‘‘able and fearless manner in which he has ever 
‘* sustained their principles. In the course of 
‘*the evening, Mr. Webster was addressed by 
“one of the company, in the name of the rest, 
«*and replied in his usual happy manner.” 


Mr. Webster left for Boston, the following 
morning. , 





V.—FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES, IN 
KING WILLIAM PARISH, VIRGINIA, IN 
1714. 

FRoM THE UNPUBLISHED MSS. oF THE GENER- 
AL CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT EPIsco- 


PAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


CONTRIBUTED BY WILLIAM STEVENS Perry, D.D. 


In 1690, William III. sent over to Virginia, a 


number of French Protestants who had taken | 


refuge in England, on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in 1685; and lands were allott- 
ed to them on James-river. They were received 
with great favor, and a special Law was enacted 
for their naturalization. During the year 1699, 
another body come over, under the leadership of 
their clergyman, Claude Philippe de Richebourg. 
Others followed, in succeeding years, the larger 


part settling at Monacan town, on the South | 


bank of the James-river, about twenty miles 
above the fails, on rich lands formerly occupied 
by the Monacan Indians. The rest were dispersed 
ver the country—some on the James and some 
on the Rappahannock. The settlement at Monacan 
town was erected into the Parish of King Wil- 
liam, in Henrico-county; and was exempted 
from taxation for many years. Large donations 
»f money and provisions were given to them by 
the King and by the vote of the House of Bur- 
gesses. Their settlement extended about four 
miles along the river bank. In the centre, a 
church was built ; and in each family, at morn- 
ing, noon, and evening, we are told, these pious 
refugees met for family prayers. From these 
Huguenots, many of the best known families of 
Virginia are descended. Vide Campbell's History 
of Virginia, 869, 8370, and Hawks’s Heclesiasti- 
cal Contributions, i., 78, 79. 
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LISTE GENERALLE de tous Les Francois 
Protestants Refugies, Etablys dans la Paroisse 
du Roy Guillaume, Comté d’ Henrico en Vir- 
ginia, y Compris les Femmes, Enfans, Veufes, 
et Crphelins. 


ENFANS, 


Femmes. Tora. 
Ganoons. Fines. 


Noms pes Hommes. 





Jean Cairon, Ministre, 

Abraham Salls, 

Pierre Chastain, 

Charle Perault, 

Jean Forquerand, 

Anthoine Matton, 

Isaac Lesebure, 

Jacques Bilbaud, 

| Jacob Amonnet, 

Michel Cantepie, 

Jean Voyé, 

| Francois Dupuy, 

Danie] Guerrand, 

Barthelemy Dupuy, 

Jacques Sobler, 

| Pierre Fauve, 
Mathieu Age 

Thomas Brians, 

Jean Chastain, 

Francois DeClapic¢, 

Louis Sobler. 

Tho. D’allizon, 

, Pre Dutoit, 

Jean Calver, 

Jean vue, 

Estienne Chastain, 

Estienne Bouard, 

Abra. Sobler, lesné, 

Abra. Sobler, le jeune, 

Gedeon Chambon, 

Pre Morisser, 


a 


Isaac Lafuitte, 
Jean Panetic, 
Jean Joanis, 
Jacq. Bioret, 
Jean Solaigre, 
Danie) Maubain, 
Isaac Parenteau, 
André Aubry, 
Guillaume Genin 
Jean Fonuielle, 
Joseph Caillaud, 
Joseph Bernard, 
David Bernard, 
Estienne Reynault, 
Pierre Olliuier, 
Pierre Viet 
Anthoine Ginandan, 
Jean Levillain, 
Jean Filhon, 

Abra, Michaux, 
Adam Vigne, 
Abra. Remy, 
Anthoine Trabue, 
Jean Martin, 

Moize Leneveau, 
Jacob Cappon, 
Pierre Delaunay, 
Francois Lassin, 
Jean Powell, 

Jean Dupré, 

Jean Gorner, 
Gaspard Gorner, 
Mathieu pecemeant, 
| Jacques LeGrand, 

| Pierre David, 
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Nicollas Souill: 1 
Anthoine Rapinne, 1 1 3 
Guillanme M I 3 5 
Pierre Deppe, 1 
eo: 30 an 
Enraws, 
Femmes VEUVES ET Femmes. Torat. 
LEuUR Enrans. Ganoons. Fruves. 
joseree Sonill:, 2 . 
ve. Lorange. 
Lave. Gorry, : 1 
Lave. ‘Mallet, 1 1 8 
Lave. Lannay, 1 2 
5 Femmes Veuves. 1 + 10 
Enrans OrrHe.rss. 
Jean Fauve. 1 
Estienne Mallet, V 
Suzane Mallet, 8 
ee j 
saac Gorry, 
Jean Gorry, § . 
Anthoine Benin, 1 
Pre Sobriche, ) 
Jeanne & 8 
Suzanne, j 
Jean Lucadon, } a 
Pierre Lucadon, § ' 
Suzanne Imbert, } ° 
Jeanne Imbert, f - 
toes 
REOCAPITULATION DU TOUT. 
Pre Page. 81 27 45 35 183 
2e do 4 80 84 25 129 
71 oT 7 60 267 
Veuves et leurs Enfans, 5 4 10 
Enfans Orphelins, 14 
71 62 80 64 291 
VI.—OLD-TIME TRAVELLING, IN NEW 


YORK. 
By JoELt MunseE.1, Esq.* 


In the short time that remains for the scientific 
gentlemen to entertain us with the discoveries 
they have made, and after what has been so well 
said already of this interesting locality, I will 
merely allude to Cherry Valley and its former 
relations to Albany. In the latter part of the 
last century, it was a far distant town, as Judge 
Campbell remarks—an out-post of civilization. 
It was reached only by private conveyances, and 
with much difficulty, on account of the badness 
of the roads and want of traveling facilities. 


* This interesting little sketch formed the off-hand 
** piece " of our honored friend, Joel Munsell, the Albany 
printer, at Cherry Valley, N. Y., when The Albany Institute 

ida Field Meeting at that place, during the past Sum- 


mer. 
It will be read with pleasure by Mr. Muneell’s many 
fri .—Evrros Hisrorroat Macazire, 
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In 1792, a sort of stage was established to run 
from Albany to Whitestown, near Utica, which 
performed the route once a fortnight. Some en- 
terprising persons residing in the Genesee coun- 
try, which was ‘‘the Great West” of that day, 
established another to meet the one at Whites- 
town. The next year, a stage undertook to carry 
passengers from Albany to Canajoharie, through 
Cherry Valley to Cooperstown. The success of 
these enterprises emboldened others; and it is 
found that one Jolin Hudson, inn-keeper, at 
Schenectady, absolutely undertook to run a stage 
three times a week, between Albany and Schen- 
ectady. 

A still bolder scheme was undertaken, to run 
a line of stages between Albany and the Connec- 
ticut-river Valley, at Northampton. Before this, 
the mountain was only crossed on foot or on 
horseback—the paper for the Albany newspapers 
being all brought over by the latter mode of 
conveyance. It was announced, in 1794, that a 
line of communication, hy stage, had been open- 
ed from Portland, in Maine, to Whitestown, in 
the western part of the State of New York. 
When we consider that Whitestown is in the 
vicinity of Utica, we can better conceive what 
travel by stage was, hereabout, in its infancy, 
and where it was supposed the sun went down. 

In 1799, the roads had been so far improved 
that a stage went from near Utica, to arrive at 
Geneva the third day, with four passengers. 
Cayuga Bridge, one and a quarter miles in length, 


| the longest in America, was commenced this 
| year, by the Manhattan Company of New York. 


The Cherry Valley turnpike was incorporated the 


| same year, beginning at the house of John Weav- 
| er, in Watervliet. 
| vogue, in which capitalists eagerly invested. 


Turnpikes now came into 


They were a great improvement over the roads in 
previous use, but never afforded profitable returns. 

The old stages were a great phenomenon as 
they reached one point after another, until they 
connected with Buffalo. No doubt many will 
recollect with what interest the villagers gather- 
ed at the taverns, on the great lines, to witness the 
arrival of the stage at tbe principal halting 
places, and with what a magnificent flourish the 
driver came into town, cracking his whip and 
lashing his steeds to their utmost speed, and 
fetching up at the hotel, with a turn that struck 
the spectators with awe and amazement ! 

By continued gradations, Albany became tlie 
centre of a large amount of stage travel, which 
increased, from year to year, until it engrossed a 
larger amount of capital than any other enter- 
prise. Lines of stages diverged to every point 
of the compass; and its streets were thronged 
with vehicles arriving and departing, sometimes 
in long processions, at every hour of the day 
and night. The firms of Thorp & Sprague and 
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Baker & Walbridge owned an incredible num- 
ber of stage coaches, which were subsequently 
laid up, on the completion of the railroads; and 
many hundreds of worn-out horses went to their 
rest. The glory of that business has departed : 
its tired horses and tired men have been supersed- 
ed by the iron horse that never tires. 

In 1848, barely a score of years ago, the stages 
that ran out of Albany were all gone, but the 
solitary line which occupied the route over. the 
Cherry Valley turnpike, terminating at Syracuse, 
through in twenty-four hours, to accommodate 


such persons as halted at by-places or were | 
doubtful of their entire personal safety belind a | 
But the iron horse has, at length, 


locomotive. 
reached Cherry Valley ; and now, instead of a 
tedious ride of a whole day, jolting over bad 
roads, it is a pleasant trip of four hours, in which 


the sentimental traveler may ruminate recumbent- | 


ly on the rapidity of riding by rail, the satisfac- 
tion of scanning scenery summarily, and the 
jollity of journeying jauntily without jolting! 
It brings the savants of Albany to explore its 
fields and forests, its rocks and streams, and to 
open an acquaintance with its citizens, who have 
hecome, by its instrumentality, as it were, next 
door neighbors. 


VII.—THE PALATINES IN ULSTER 
COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


A RELIC OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT AT WEST 


Camp.* 


By Rev. Joun B. Turompson, oF SAUGERTIES. | 


It is to be regretted that such a great number | 
of our people take so little pride and interest in | 
the preservation of the relics and landmarks of 


our early history. If our forefathers had been a 
little more particular in recording dates, names, 


and localities, it wonld have been much easier | 


for the antiquary of the present time to collect 
and preserve relics which are now of great inter- 
est to us; and, because of this omission, many 
interesting incidents, names, and places are now 
lost to us. It is now clearly our duty to record 
daily occurrences, where they may be preserved 
to our children, that they may not grow up and 
forget us and our good works, which we hope 
will be many, but will be few enough at the 
most. Our fathers are not to be censured for 
the omission to post their acts on the ledger of 
history, for several reasons. First. Many were 
uneducated, and thereby unable to write them 
and preserve on paper, which is the surest way. 
Seconp. They had no newspapers, or at best 
very few; and so the news of our ancestors must 


* We copy this article from The Saugerties Tele 
of November 4, 1870 ; for a copy of which we are 
to our friend, the author of the paper. 


A 
ehted 
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remain hidden from us. How interesting it 
would be to read a newspaper of a hundred and 
fifty years ago, which tallied the seores of the 
hardy Pioneers who first opened the gates of the 
wilderness in this vicinity, and cleared away the 
dangers for us, that we might live in peace. 
Turrp. Many writings which have been made 
by the early settlers have been lost by the care- 
lessness and neglect of their executors and 
others who succeeded them, who did not want 
to be troubled. by taking care of, to them, waste 
paper. Would it not be well if there was some 
one who would take care of all such oid papers 
and preserve them, where they might be perused 
by those who take an interestin such? Fourtu. 
The hard and incessant toil of our ancestors, 
through the day, and the consequent need of 
rest, at night, prevented them from preserv- 
ing, by the aforementioned means, facts which 
have slipped off the table of memory into the 
waters of forgetfulness and been carried away 
into oblivion. 

Ispeak of these different ways of neglecting 
a thing, that thinking persons may take a hint or 
two and devise different methods of preserving 
present occurrences, for the edification of future 
inquirers, after our exit from the stage, when we 
have acted our parts in the play of life; and as « 
sort of preface, if I miay so speak, to a descrip- 
tion of the tombstone of the Rev. Josuva 
KocneErtHat, the first Lutheran preacher in West 
Camp, and one of the three in America, at that 
time, (1700), that is, the time when he began his 
ministry. 

My object in writing of this venerable old 
memorial, is to bring it into public notice, xs 
there are, perhaps, not two score of the members 
of the Lutheran Church, in West Camp, who are 
aware that the grave of their founder is within a 
few hundred yards of their Church and very 
carefully neglected. 

I think that the grave of one of the fuunders 
of the Lutheran Church in the State of New 
York is deserving of, at least, a fence around 
it, to prevent the cattle from leaving their 
Jilth upon it! Thus I found it, when I went 
to copy the quaint old inscription on it, for 
the purpose of letting the people of this town 
know what a rare relic of our forefathers they 
were allowing to be desecrated, because no one 
takes care of it. Before I could copy the in- 
scription, I had to clean off the dried cattle filth 
and kick away a pile of brush which had been 
carelessly thrown on it. It seems almost incred- 
ible that the tombstone and memory of our first 
Lutheran Minister should be so little respected. 
We hope, with this comment on it, some onc 
will move in the matter and have the stone either 
removed and put in the Church, or have it suit- 
ably enclosed, with a good strong fence. 
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The inscription on the stone is a very puzzling | 


one, on account of the many mistakes in the 
spelling, the division of the words, and the many 
erroneous words—which are not words, at all, 
not being in any language spoken under the sun, 
The mistakes rendered it very difficult to trans- 
late the inscription, which is in the German 
language, but with Roman letters. There are no 
less than fifteen mistakes in the inscription, in 
mis-spelled and badly divided words, etc. 


When it came to translating it, I found myself 
in the dark and unable to get out of the wilder- 
ness of crooked words ; and, without any light on 
it, I was advised to call on the Rev. Philip 
Lichtenberg, the worthy Pastor of the German 
Lutheran Church of Saugerties. I did so; and 
he was truly a Mountain of light to illumine 
this truly literary wilderness of, in part, wild 
words. Here is a specimen: welaneh thons ; 
this should be Melanchthon’s, the great reformer’s, 
name. Here is another—Regherstu--which should 
be, Begerst du—meaning, literally, do you wish, 
or want. These are but a few of the puzzling 


mistakes that perplexed us, when Mr. Lichten- 
berg attempted to translate the inscription for 
me, which he did in a very satisfactory manner. 
Indeed, without his aid, I would have been unable 
to give a lucid translation of the inscription, in 


English. He has my thanks for his kind assistance. 
This is the inscription as it is on the stone: 


‘* Wisse Wanders man Unter diesem Steine Rusht 
‘*nebst Seiner Sibylla Charlotte Ein Rechter 
““Wandersman Per Hoch Jeutsehen in Nord 
‘* America ihr Josua Und der selben an Der Ost 
“ and west seite Der Hudsons River rein Luthris- 
‘‘cher Prediger Seine erste an kunft war mit 
‘‘Lrd Lovelace 1707-8 den 1 Januar Seine 
‘*fweite mit Col Hunter 1710 d. 14 Juny Seine 
‘* Englandische ruc reise unterbrach Seine Seelen 
‘*Himmelische reise an St. Johannis sage 1719 
‘*Regherstu mehr Ku wissen So unter Suche in 
‘“welaneh thons vaterland Wer war de Kocher thal, 
“Wer Harschias, Wer Winchenbach. B. Berken- 
“mayer, 8. Heurtin, L. Brevort. MDCCXLII.” 


The lettering on this stone must have been 
done by some one who was entirely unacquainted 
with the German language; or how could so many 
uncouth mistakes happen on one stone? The 
true inscription should be as follows: Wisse 
Wandersmann Unter diesem Steine ruht nebst 
seiner Sybilla Charlotte Ein rechter Wandersmann 
Der Hoch Deutschen in Nord Amerika ihr Josua, 
und derselben and der Ost und West seite des 
Hudson’s River rein Lutherischer Prediger Seine 
erste Ankunft war mit Lord Lovelace 1707-8 
den 1 Januar Seine zweite mit Col Hunter 1710 
den 14 Juni Seine Englandische Rueckreise un- 
terbrach Seine Seelen himmelische Reise an St. 
Johannistage 1719 Begehrst du mehr zu wisseu 
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So untersuche in Melancthon’s Vaterland Wer 
war der Kocherthal Wer Hasschias Wer Winch- 
enbach. B. Berkeumayer, 8. Huertin, L. Brevort. 
MDCCXLII. 

From the latter inscription some sense can be 
taken, while, as it is on the stone, it is a muddle. 
Here we have the inscription as it would be in 
English, as it is translated by Mr. Lichtenberg : 


Know, wanderer, under this stone rests, beside 
his Sybilla Charlotte, a right wanderer, the 
Joshua of the High Dutch, [or Germans] in 
North America, the pure Lutheran Preacher of 
them on the East and West side of the Hudson- 
river. His first arrival was with Lord Lovelace, 
in 1707-8, the first of January. His second, 
with Colonel Hunter, 1710, the fourteenth of 
June. His voyage back to England was prevented 
[literally, interrupted] by the voyage of his soul 
to Heaven, on St. John’s day, 1719. Do you wish 
to know more? Seek, in Melanchthon’s father- 
land, who was Kocherthal, who Harschias, who 
Winchenbach. B. Berkenmayer, 8. Huertin, L. 
Brevort. 1742. 


These three last names are probably the names 
of the persons who placed the stone over the 
grave of the venerated Joshua of the Germans 
in North America; and the date is, perhaps, the 
year in which it was placed there. We take 
from the connection of the names of Melanch- 
thon and Kocherthal, that the latter is to be 
venerated by the Lutherans, in America, as the 
former is by them, in Germany. Alas, but com- 
paratively few Lutherans in America ever heard 
the name of Kocherthal. 


According to the account given, in the Harly 
History of the Lutheran Church in New York, by 
G. A. Lintner, D.D., on page 12, we learn that 
East and West Camp were settled by refugees 
from the Palatinate, in Germany; who were 
driven from their country by Roman Catholic 
persecution ; and they were aided in their immi- 
gration and settlement, by Queen Anne of Eng- 
land, who nobly sustained them in their efforts 
and sacrifices for religious freedom. We have 
no idea of the trials and sufferings of this reso- 
lute band of pilgrims, as I will shortly show, in 
a short sketch of the Colony which settled in 
West Camp ; and we ought to honor their mem- 
ory enough to build an enclosure around the 
tomb of their leader. 

The Colony embarked at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, on Chrismas day, 1709, in a fleet of ten 
ships—this is the time mentioned on Kocherthal’s 
tombstone, as his second arrival, ** with Colonel 
‘* Hunter, 1710, the 14 of June.” They were 
driven about, on the ocean, by adverse winds, for 
six months; and suffered greatly from colds, want 
of clothing, provisions, and the ravages of disease. 
On their arrival at New York, they presented a 
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heart-rending spectacle of human misery. The 
city authorities supposed they had brought some | 
terrible disease with them ; and they were, on that 
account, ‘‘ not allowed to come within the city 
‘*jimits.” They were landed on Governot’s- 
island, where ‘‘ many more died before any relief 
‘*could be provided for them.” ‘‘ John Con- 
‘‘rud Weiser, who was one of the sufferers, 
‘‘said that of four thousand persons who left | 


‘¢Portsmouth, seventeen hundred died during | 
‘“the voyage and after having landed.” When 
they landed at West Camp, all the shelter they 
had was huts of logs, bark and brush, and 
no food for their families. For two long years, 
they subsisted on the Queen’s bounty of “one | 
‘* shilling per day for each man, and eight pence | 
‘‘for every woman” and child. ‘‘ The men | 
‘* were sent in the woods to burn tar,” which 
was their chief avocation, besides clearing the | 
land and building their log huts to shelter them 
and their loved families from the freezing blasts 
of our Northern winters. 


VIII.—JOURNAL OF THE SURVEY OF THE 
BOUNDARY BETWEEN MAINE AND NEW 
ITAMPSHIRE, 1741.* 


From THE Nrw HAMPshiRE ARCHIVES, NOW 


FIRST PRINTED. 

Walter Bryents Journal in runing the Bound- | 

ary between New Hampshire and that part 

off the Massachusetts Bay called County of’ | 

York 1741 
March 

3. Fryday 





I Set out from New Market with | 
Eight men to assist me in runing 
& marking out one of the Boun- 
dary’s lodg’d at Cochecho. 


14. Saturday Sent our Baggage on loging 
Sleds to Rochester from Coche- 
cho under the care of three men 
the other five continuing with 
me at Cochecho it being foul 
weather. 


Attended Public Worship at | 
Cochecho and in the evening | 
went to Rochester and lodged | 
there 

| 


Travell’d through the upper | 
part of Rochester and lodg'd in | 


2 Loging Camp.—- 


Went on Salmon Fall River & | 
travell’d up Said River on the 


| 
| 


15 Sunday 


16. Monday 


17. Tuesday, 





* We are indebted to the attention of our friend, Cap- 
Pe W. F. Goodwin, U. 8. A., for this paper.—Ep. Hisr. 
aa, 


His. Mae. IX. 2. 


MAG 


/18, Wednesday 


119. ‘Thursday 


20, Friday 


21, Saturday 


22 Sunday 
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ice above the Second pond & 
Campt 


Went to the third pond & about 
two of the Clock in the after- 
noon it rain’d & Snow'd very 
hard & oblig’d us to camp ex- 
tream Stormy that night & two 
men Sick. — 


Went to the head of Necha- 
wannock River and there Set 
my Course being North two De- 
grees West, but by the Needle 
North Eight Degrees East and 
run a half mile on a neck of 
Land with three men then re- 
turn’d to the other five & Campt. 


Crost the head pond which was a 

mile over and at two hundred 
Rods distance from 8" head 
pond was another which lay so 
in my Course that I crost it 
three times and has Comuni- 
cation with Mousum River as I 
Suppose — from the last men- 
tioned pond, for Six mile to- 
gether I found the land to be 
pritty even the growth generally 
White Pitch Pine (N: B: at 
the end of every mile I mark’da 
a Tree where the Place would 
admit of it with the number of 
Miles from the head of Necha- 
wornnock River) went over a 
mountain from the Summit of 
which, I plainly See the White 
Hills, & Ossipa pond, which 
pond bore about North West 
and was about four mile distant 
—There also lay on the North 
Side of Said Mountain at a Mile 
distant a pond in the form of a 
Circle, of the Diameter of three 
miles, the East End of which 
I Crost, I also Crost the River, 
which comes from the East, and 
runs into Said pond & Campt ; 
had good travelling to-day & 
went between Seven and Eight 
miles. — 


In travelling five miles (the land 
pritty level from the place 
where I campt last night, I 
come to a river which runs out 
from the last mentioned pond & 
there track’d an Indian & three 
dogs, Killed two Deer & Campt. 


Remain’d in my Camp & about 
nine o'clock at, night the Camp 
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was hail’d by two Indians (who | 
were within fifteen rods of it) | 
in So broken English that they | 
call’d three times before I could | 
understand what they Said | 
which was “What you do there” | 
upon which I Spake to them | 
and immediately upon my Speak- | 
ing they ask’d what news, I told 

them it was Peace they answer’d 

‘* May be no” but however up- 

on my telling them they Should | 
not be Hurt; And bidding 
them to come to the Camp They 
eame & behav’d very orderly 
and gave me an account of Ossi- | 
pa pond & River, as also of a 
place call’d Pigwaket, They | 
told me the way to know when 

I was at Pigwaket was by observ- 

ing acertain River which had | 
three large Hills on the South 

West Side of it which Narrative | 
of Said Indians respecting Ossi- | 
pa &c* I found to correspond, | 
pritty well with my observa- 

tions—They also inform’d me 

of their names which were Sen- | 
ws & Pease, Sentus isan old 

man was in Cap! Lovells fight at | 
which time he was much wound- 

ed and lost one of his Eyes ; | 
the other is a young man. They | 
informed me then Living was at 

Ossipa Pond. They had on Gun, 

but hatchets & Spears —our | 
Snow Shoes being Something 
broken they icadily imparted 
wherewith to mend them.—They | 
would have purchas’d a Gun of | 
me, but could not Spare one. | 
They were very inquisitive to | 


know what bro’t Englishmen so | 
tar in the woods in peace where | 


upon I inform’d them—And 


upon the whole they Said they | 


tho’t it was war finding Englis- | 
men so far in the Woods & | 
further that there were Sundry 
Companys of Indians a hunting 
& they beleiv’d that none of S84 
Companys would let me proceed 
if they Should meet with me.— } 
Parted with Indians & went to 
Ossipa River which is fifteen | 
miles from the head of Salmon 
Falls, which number of miles I | 
matk’d on a pritty large Tree 
that lay convenient (And in my | 
return I found on Said Tree a‘ 


| 24, Tuesday 


> Wednesday 


ww 


26 Thursday 


27, Friday 


Pror. or / 


, May 22. 
N. Wamp® 4” 


(January, 


Sword handsomly form'd grasp'd 
by a hand) One mile from Ossi- 
pa River came to a Mountaim 
from the Top of which I Saw 
the White Hills Travell’d over 
tive large Mountains Campt.— 


Found the Snow very Soft to- 
day So that we Sunk half leg 
deep in Snow Shoes, See where 
two Indians had Campt On 
Ifemlock Boughs, Campt, 
Snow'd all night 

Continued Snowing all day & 
night. The general depth of 
the Snow with what fell last 
night & today was four foot & 
an half or five foot deep.- 


The Weather fair & Clear and 
in my travel to day Saw the 
White Hills which were West 
and by North from me and 
about Seven miles distant as near 
us I could guess I also Sec Pig- 
waket Plain or Interval Land as 
also Pigwaket River which runs 
from the North West to the 
South East and cuts the afore 
said Interval in two Triangles it 
lying North & South about 
cight miles in length & four in 
breadth. —— 


About two or three miles 
beyond Pigawaket I saw a large 
hody of Water three or four 
miles long & half a mile broad 
but whether River or Pond I do 
not know 


Kinding the Travelling Difticuit 
by the Softness of the Snow, 
and the Rivers and Brooks 
breaking up together with some 
Backwardness in my men to 
venture any further, I concluded 
to return, which 1 did accord- 
ingly and on Wednesday the 
tirst of April We got Safe to- 
Newmarket And all in good 
health. — 
Waren Bryentr 


1741—M" Walter Bry 
ent made oath that this is a true 


and exact journal of his Survey, of part of 


‘one of the divisional boundaries between His 


Majesty’s Province of new Hampshire and the 


| Massachusetts Bay made by him according to 


the best of his skil & observations — 
Sworn Before Rica” Watpron J‘ Peace 
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\ 
the Charge of Runing y* Dividing Line between | 
y* province of newhampshire & y* province of | 
Main for my Self & Eight men — 
to two Days my Self @ portsm’ at- 
tending on his Excelen y* Governor 








and Counsell in order to anagreee £ 8S a 
ment 1— 10— 00) 
to one day a Ditto 15/7) 
—— to Receive my order 5 
& three men that were Sworn } & 05- 00 
for Lines men @10/ Dayeachy ~ “ 
to my Self Seventeen Days 

"@ 2/7 @ Day 19- 11- 60} 
to Eight men each 17 Days 

@ 137 } Day 88— 08— 00 | 
to a plan & Return by y* agree- | 
ment 5 £ (& I gave three) 05- 00- 00} 








£ 116- 14— 00) 


| 
Received 85-— 00- 00) 








temains £ 31- 14- 00! 
Errors Excepted ¢! WALTER BryENT 
Newmarket—1741 
Hazen —£ 300..00.. 
Mitchel—£ 50..11.. 
Briant —£ 385.. 


435..11.. 





In the House of Repre- | 
sen* fle’ 12" 1741: The | 
within accompt allowed | 
to be p? £31; 14... 
JAMES JiFFRY Cle’ Ass™ 
In Coun feb: 18: 1741.2 
Read and Concurrd 
Feb: 18: 1741-2 


R Waxtpron Sce'z 
Assented to 
B WrntTwortu 





IX.---REPORT OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL | 
Z. YORK, BRECKENRIDGE'’S CORPS, | 
C. §. A., JUNE AND JULY, 1864. 


Now FIRST PUBLISHED, FROM THE OniaiNat. | 
MANUSCRIPT, IN POSSESSION OF CarTarn C. W. | 
Erwei,, New York City. 


ITkap Qrs YorxK’s ComMAND | 

(Hays & Starrorn's BRIGADES. ) JULY 22” 1864, | 

Major R. W. Hunter 

A, A. GENL 

Goxpon’s Dry, 
Mason! 

I have the honor to | 

report—that after having participated in the | 
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| of earth. 
| or the hurricane in bonds. 


; mountain tops, or tramps the fertile plain. 


| after a short but sharp resistance. 


19 


advancing with Joyful step into the ‘* Valley 
** District 

The fatigues of the ‘* Wilderness, of Spottsy!- 
vania C. H., of Hanover, of the forced march 
from Lynchburg to Salem, were forgotten & every 
heart & step was light, as we turned our faces 
towards the ** Potomac. 

The hope of gashing with the iron heel of 
war, the Enemy's soil, ever inspires with new 
alacrity my decimated but willing command. 

No fatigue can overcome, no danger appall 
them, when the hearthstone of the ‘* Vandal foe 
is the hateful goal-—— 

Advancing with eager tread down the great Vir- 
ginia Valley, so adorned & blessed by Nature & 
so blasted by the grim hand of War, they found 
nothing to vary the monotony of long marches 
save the recollections of the past. 

This Valley is for my Command classic ground. 
As they tread its highways, the Eagle eye, the 
nervous frame, the flashing genius of ‘‘ Stone- 
**wall Jackson are incarnate before them. 

Each spot is to them a monument of Ais im- 
mortality” Here Jackson conquered ‘then 
‘Jackson was victorious” With colors droop- 
ing, arms reverscd & to the solemn dirge, my 


| brave Louisianians filed past the grave of the 


dead hero at Lexington, garlanded by the taper 
tingers of beauty—a very bank of flowers— 

But standing in this noble Valley, the scene of 
his labors & his triumphs, no follower of Jack- 
son could think of him as cased in narrow walls 
As well put the Lightning in a shroud 


To his old comrades his spirit stalks along the 
No 
place hold genius. No tomb imprisons Jackson. 
The echoes still repeat ‘* Victory,” whenever his 
guns yesounded & the scenes of his triumphs are 
the inspiration of success. 

So sublime & perpetual is the life of genius, 
Louisianians revere the great Chieftain, still liy- 
ing in his wonderous acts. 

Aud once more moving through this classic 
region under the leadership of one, who enjoyed 
the confidence of the Hero gone, their eagerness 


'is unabated & the bright anticipations of the 
| present tip the golden memories of the past. 


It is proper to record that my Sharpshooters, 
led by Captain ‘‘ Workman & ** Lieut Reams 
together with the 9" Regt of L'a Infantry, Lieut 
Col Hodges Comd’g, first entered the town of 
**Martinsburg, having driven out the enemy, 
And I regret 
to be compelled tu call attention to the fact, that 
my command by no means obtained their equit- 


various engagements of the Army of Northern | able share of the stores captured at this place. 


V*, up to the 13" of June, & also in the success- 


Crossing the Potomac at ‘‘ Shepherdtown, my 


ful movement up the “Roanoke Valley,” my | Command took part in the attack on Maryland 


command left ** Staunton on the 28" day of June, 


Heights” Although exposed to severe shelling 
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for two days, my casualties at this point were 
only 2, or 3. 

My Sharpshooters as usual took a spirited part 
in the advance — 

Withdrawing from ‘‘ Maryland Heights” we 
found ourselves on the 9" day of July in front 
of ** Frederic City Maryland. 

After lying in line of battle from 8, O,clock 
in the morning, at 2, O,clock I moved on a road 
parallel with the Georgetown Turnpike, across 
the **Monococacy River” & took position near 
** Monococacy Bridge ” 

As the Division to which I have the honor to 
be attached, moved into action, in echelon of 
Brigades, the sight was more than imposing. 


My veterans marched under fire with the preci- | 


sion of automata. 

The spirit of twenty victories burned in their 
bosoms & flashed along their faces. No eye 
quailed & no mind doubted. 
seemed to say with the valiant ‘‘ Percy” I will 


pluck from this nettle danger, the flower of | 


safety.” 

The position occupied by my Command ex- 
posed them to'an enfilading ‘ire from the Enemy. 
And although hotly pressed & with thinning 
ranks, my men bravely stood their ground & ad- 
vancing steadily, dislodged the foe from his po- 
sition & drove him in confusion down the Balti- 
more road. 

I regret to record a heavy list of casualties in 
this engagement. My loss amounted to 45. Kill- 
ed & 118. wounded. Among the wounded were 
Lieut Col Hodges of the 9“ La Infantry & Lieut 
Lynn of the 6° La. both gallant & meritorious 


Officers. I regret to state that these Officers & | 
many of my wounded, were so badly injured, 


that it was impossible to remove them & they 


fell into the hands of the Enemy at Frederic | 


City— 

—_ provision possible was made for their 
comfort. Too much praise cannot be awarded 
to my Officers & Men for their bearing in this 
engagement. Disciplined by the fire of 20 Bat- 
tles, they so uniformly & so generally meet 


danger & death without fear, that it is almost | 


impossible to discriminate in the record of gal- 
lantry. 
I believe however it will not be invidious par- 


ticularly to mention, Col Eugene ths genre 10" | 
’s 


La, who led the van of Stafford’s Brigade, 
cheering his Command, in the thickest of the 
fight by his example, in a way that the bravest 
might well be proud of 

Col R. R. Peck 9" La, of Hay’s Brigade, ever 
present with his gallant command gained new 
laurels The Col had his horse killed under him, 
& his clothes pierced by a ball, slightly wounding 
him in the breast. 

Lieut Col Hodges had the misfortune to be 


Every motion | 
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wounded in the arm, so severely as to require 
amputation. He is one of the best Officers in 
the service. The combat of the ‘‘ Monococacy ” 
although short was a severe test of the endur- 
ance of my Command And the highest commen- 
dation I can give them is, that their bearing met 
' the requirements of the occasion — 

| Moving on towards the Capital of the ‘‘ Unit- 
| **ed States” my Command took part in the in- 
| vestment of that City. 

| The sight of its domes & fortifications fired 
| anew my men, & they would have hailed with 
joy the command for an assault & moved with 
| intrepidity to its execution. 

But contiding in the wisdom of their leader, 
they withdrew at his bidding & acquiesced in any 
direction for their zeal. 

Once more crossing the Potomac sanctified by 
‘* Mount Vernon & Arlington Heights, yet now a 
weary line of contest & of death, 

My Command encamped near ‘“ Castleman's 
“Ferry” on the Shenandoah, in Clark County 
V*. Here my command took part in the pun- 
ishment inflicted on the insolent foe. I am hap- 
py to state that my casualties were confined to 2 
Privates, wounded, of my Sharpshooters. 

In closing this imperfect report of the Opera- 
tions of my Command I feel it due to those who 
have sacrificed their lives to make more than a 
passing mention of their Names: Lieut Robert 
Lynne C° E 6" La wounded in the combat of the 
** Monococacy ” has since died. He was a brave 
and deserving Officer. I regret that he was de- 
| nied, in his last moments, the consolations of 
tender kindred, But to them he leaves the 
proud legacy of a noble death in a sacred 
Cause — 

I am grieved to record also the loss of Capt. 
R. A. Pearson Ce **C” 9" La at ‘* Castleman’s 
| ** Ferry” Capt. Pearson was a pains-taking 
| faithful & remarkably brave Man. His death is 
| no small loss to a Regiment, the record of who* 
casualties in battle is the best evidence of their 
| gallantry, Capt. W. F. T. Burnett Ce F. 9% 
La killed on the 9" inst, was a grave loss to this 
same Regt. Captain Burnett added to all the 
| virtues of private life, efficiency as an Officer & 
uncommon bravery. 

Lieut M. Murray C° F. 6" La killed on the 
Monococacy is a serious, very serious loss to his 
Command. 

An old English Soldier, he discharged his 
duties with the greatest precision, participated 
in every engagement & was never absent from 
his Regt. His regularity was only surpassed by 
his coolness under fire. 

I regret to report amongst the wounded Capt. 





Officer, Lieut P. Baron C° A. 10" L’a, Lieut Ar- 
thur Bride C° E 5" L’a. Lieut N. J. Landlin C° 


J. P. Groves Co ‘*B” 1** La, a very faithful | 
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L'a, & Lieut C. R. Haworth Ce *B” 9" Lia 
Our gallant dead we mourn. 


The grave has closed its gloomy portals above 
their mortal remains. 


But their free spirits, clad in the garments of 


immortality, still live in the memory of deeds 
well done. 

The vestal lamp of patriotism will burn ever 
beside their tombs. 

Its light shall dispel the sombre gloom of the 
overhanging Cypress. 

The works of the dead speak trumpet-tongued 
to their surviving Comrades. 

From the bright example of the departed, the 
living shall gather new ardor & learn the lessons 
of duty & of fame. 


The tears that water their graves shall bring 
abundant harvest of patriotism of hope & of 
zeal. 

Pardon me when I presume to add my opinion 
to that of my Command in saying that the chiv- 
alorous bearing of our revered Major General in 
the combat of the ‘‘ Monococacy ” as in all other 
battles added new lustre to his already brilliant 
career, 


His escape was miraculous, his horse being | 


killed under him at the very front of his Com- 
mand. where his voice might be heard above the 
roar of Musketry. 

I cannot speak too highly of the gallant bear- 
ing of my ‘* Staff Officers, Capt. T. A. McDan- 
nold & R. J. Barton, courting danger fearlessly, 
wherever duty called— I respectfully ask for 
their promotion for gallant conduct, at the battle 
of the ‘* Monococacy 


Lieut J. L. Scales, Ordnance Officer of my 
Command rendered efficient service in his depart- 
ment, 

Major Campbell my efficient Commissary is 
worthy of note for his bravery in action. 

Ife renders valuable service in maneuvring the 
troops in every engagement The respect shown 
by both Officers & Men for the Order of Lieut 
Genl Early & for the rights of private property 
during the invasion of Maryland cannot fail 
to elicit the commendation of their superiors. 


The alacrity of both Officers & Men to meet 
the requirements of duty ; their patient endur- 
ance of fatigue; their impetuosity & stead fast- 
ness in action: their implicit confidence in 
their leader ; their perseverance in this crusade of 
liberty, notwithstanding their depleted ranks & 
reduced numbers; their cheerfulness under long 
absence from kindred & all they love or cherish, 
bespeak the spirit of true patriots & true Soldiers 
& will justify me, I believe in any language of 
commendation. 


“@” 8" Lia. Lieut W.C. McBride C’ H. 9" | 
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I humbly trust ‘that their & my efforts may 
meet the approval of our Countrymen 
[um Major, with much respect, 
Your Obdt Servant. 
Z. YORK 
Brig. Genl. 


| X.--THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS OF THK 
SEVERAL STATES. * 
|L—VOTICES OF PIONEERS IN AMERICAN 
GEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES. 


| By Hox. Groner W. Ciintoy, or Burraro, N.Y 


| (New York, 115 Broapway, 
December 22, 1870. 
Henny B. Dawson, Ese. 
Editor of the Historica Magazine. 


Dean Sim: When proposing to publish some Sketches of 
Western New York, in 1844, additional to the volume issued 
in 1888, about ‘‘ Western Settlements,” etc., I aimed to 
give some particulars concerning the origin and progress 
of geological research in this State. Knowing that the 
Hon. George W. Clinton, of Buffalo, before devoting him- 
self to the legal profession, had had his attention turned 
towards investigations of this kind, by his father, Governor 
De Witt Clinton, and that he was a member of an explor- 
ing party which traversed the State, for that purpose, while 
our great Canal System was struggling into operation, I 
sought information from him. respecting the surveys that 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer's liberality stimulated 
Professor Amos Eaton to undertake, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the natural featurce of the country which our 
Canal System might profit itself and the public by aiding to 
develope. 

Judge Clinton promptly complied with my request, by 
| favoring me with the reminiscences embodied in the annex- 
edcommunication. This contribution to history will, doubt- 
less, be read now with even greater and wider public inter- 
est, than it would have secured if printed at a time when 
jess attention was turned towards jory—a science com- 
paratively young—in fact, only struggling into being as an 
exuct system—less than half a century ago. Among the 
wonders of late years, few are so remarkable for practical 
utility as this Science, which has already acquired honorable 
| maturity—of which the official rts the Geological 
Survey of this State, by Professor James Hall and his able 
associates, furnish some of the most important proofs— 
the New York Geological R ts being now, everywhere, 
quoted with admiration. while their nomenclature is sub- 
stantially adopted throughout the scientific world. 

2 connected with the original extension of 
the Telegraph System through the United States and other 
circumstances having prevented the preparation of the ad- 
ditional volume formerly contemplated, as above-mention- 
ed, | now endeavor to accomplish my object by furnishing 
the Histontoar. Maeazine with these reminiscences of Judge 
Clinton, in the hope that — may invite other surviving 
Pioneers in our State Geological researches, to favor the 
public with their recollections concerning the origin and 
progress of the investigations which have eventnated in 
placing the State of New York among the foremort in this 
all-important branch of practical science. 

Connected with these reminiscences, I may allude to a 
kindred matter which occurred about the time when dodge 
Clinton’s interesting statement was written. People who 





* We are indebted to our respected friend, Hxenxy 
O’Rre..y, Esq., for the following timely article, which we 
employ as the introductory to a series of papers. by various 
hands, on this{interesting subject, which we propose to pre- 
sent for the consideration of our readers. 

This series will include memoirs of distinguished Geolo- 
giste, who have thus served the States, papers illustrative of 
the history and results of surveys, bibliographical notices 
of Reports and other peates works relative thereto, ect; 
and we promise ourself much pleasure and our readers 
much profit from the collection.—Ep, Hrs. Maa. 
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recollect the state of pobiic opinion, six-and-twenty years 


ago, need not be told how strong a prejudice prevailed, 
then, among a large portion of the commanity, against the 
Geological Survey, as a thing costing what many considered 
an extravagant sum and producing little good. Knowing 
how largely this feeling prevailed among farmers, as well 
as others, I thought it would prove beneficial to that class, 
particularly, to embody in the Annual Report of the State 
Agricultural Society, some statements concerning the 
“practical paying value” of the investment which the Leg- 
islature had made in the way of Geological research. 


With this view, I besought Professor Hall to furnish a brief | 


statement of the prominent features of the Geological Sur- 
vey, and particularly some facts concerning the economic 
value of the great enterprize, which I desired to include in 
the volume of documents forming the Annual Report to 
the Legislature, from the State Agricultural Society, of 
which I was then Secretary. I particularly requested Pro- 
fessor Hall to favor the object by including as many illus- 
trations as he deemed necessary for depicting the rocks 
most prominently developed, as indications of the value of 
the soil and mineral resources, in different os of the 
State.* ‘To people familiar with geological research, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that that article of Professor Hall 
was one of the most valuable in that or any other volume 
of the 7ransactions, and contributed, essentially, amonz 
farmers, in promoting something like proper appreciation 
of the great Geologica] Survey which forms a most distin- 
guishing feature in the history of science, in its application 
to the welfare of mankind; although some persons, from 
whom better might have been expected, tried, for a little 
while, to be facetious in ridiculing the * pictures” with 
which the learned Professor illustrated the characteristics 
of the prevalent rocks—those wiseacres ‘‘wanting to 
‘*know ” what connection such things have with “ raising 
“‘ potatoes and corn !°’ 

n cennection with, and illustrative of, Judge Clinton's 
enthusiastic allusion to Natural Science and research, it 
may be stated that he is yet (1870) evincing devotion to his 
favorite pursuit, in the intervals of professional duty—as 
Président of the Buffalo Society of Natural History, and as 
& practical explorer in the field—some of his Reports on 
the Botany of Western New York, having been lately pub- 
lished by that Society. 

In justice to the author and his subject, let me ask the 
reader to remember the date of Judge Clinton’s reminis- 
cences. The six and twenty years that have elapsed since 
the Judge wrote those memorials, have in few matters been 
#0 remarkable asin the broad and bright light thrown on 
Geology—a branch of kgowledge which, as above stated, 
was scarcely recognized as an exact Science in the days of 
his early explorations, with Professors Eaton, Beck and 
Eights, and which was comparatively little appreciated by 
general readers, even a quarter ventury ago, when his let- 
ter was written. 


Some other memoranda, on this subject, may be at your 
service, in connection with the labors of the Pioneer 
ane Explorers, to whom -udge Clinton justly and 

t 


beautifully alludes in the annexed communication. 


Yours truly, 
Hewry O'Riewy. | 


| REMINISCENCES OF JUDGE CLINTON. | 


BurraLo, October 16, 1844, 
To 
Henry ORieLLY, Esq. 
My bear Sim: 
I have, in vain, 


| January, 





ought to be, in my possession. Having, for so 
|many years, been utterly diverted from geological 
| pursuits, Iam ignorant, in a great measure, of the 
theories and discoveries of the last fourteen or 
} sixteen years, and may, peradventure, exhibit the 
| ignorance, rather than the merits, of those gentle- 
'men who were, in my estimation, highly merito- 
| rious as the Pioneers of Geology in this country. 
Your inquiries have sent me to my old note 
| books ; and they have recalled some of the most 
pleasant scenes of my existence. Subsequent 
changes have made the recollection of those olden 
days ‘‘sweet, yet mournful to the soul.” I 
know not whether to thank or to blame you, for 
directing my thoughts to those peaceful and 
| happy years, when I was devoted to pursuits, so 
congenial to my taste and so widely variant 
;from the struggles and passions of my present 
life. Tecan truly say, that I could have been con- 
| tented with poverty and loneliness, in the humble 
jand unregarded study of Nature; and that I 
{have often most bitterly regretted my having 
{been drawn from my devotion to her, by the in- 
‘fluence of true but misjudging friends. 

In passing judgment upon the earlier geolo- 
gists, we should remember the difficulties with 
|which they contended. The founder of a Sci- 
ence is generally a greater man, and expends 
‘more iabor in founding it, than any of the suc- 
{ceeding prosecutors of that Science, who extend 
'its boundaries, and, in fact, know a great deal 
more about it. The great Cuvier, the father of 
| Comparative Anatomy, knew probably much less 
jabout that branch of Science, than is now mas- 
tered and comprehended by many gentlemen 
who are, nevertheless, fated to be forgotten, So it 
should be, though it seldom is so, with the earlier 
| voturies of a Science. They grope in compara- 
itive darkness. They may shed but little light 
{upon that darkness ; but that little light, the 
| fruit of a life’s labor, is often a life’s start to their 
;snecessors, in the rugged path towards Truth. 
| Their merit should be estimated, and praise ac- 
corded to them, not in proportion to the actual 
‘attainments made by them, but according to the 
| value of those attainments to those coming after 
them, regard being had to the circumstances of 
ease or difficulty under which they made them. 
Tadmit that he who reduces unformed accumu- 
lations of knowledge to order and founds a Sci- 


endeavored, down to the present time, to secure | ence, does a more immediate and sensible good 


the leisure to collect and arrange my old materi- 


ithan those who accumulated the undigested 


als, in order to answer your letter of the 7% of | knowledge ; still, without pionvers, Science has 
August last. Even now, I am compelled to write | never appeared in this world; and the hum- 


in haste, and without having before me some 
roemoranda and some pamphlets which are, or 


* These statements muy be found in the volume of State 
Agricultural Transactions for 1848, published by lezisla- 


tive authority, in 18 14, 


| ble herbalist should be approved for his labors, 
at least, because he prepares and smooths the way 

| for the botanist. 

| Icannot, of course, pretend to fix the compara- 

| tive deserts of the earlier and the present geolo- 


‘gists of this country ; but, if the latter be per- 
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sons of super-eminent merit, it does seem to me 


that the former are entitled to great credit for 
having created and fostered the taste for geologi- 
cal pursuits, and paved the way for their more 
marked and rapid progress. 

Not being confident but that [am ignorant of 
some great discoveries that may have been made 
of late years, I cannot say but that the ad- 
vances made in my time have been so far sur- 
passed as to be utterly valueless now. Perhaps, 
our supposed discoveries have turned out base- 
less ; and, our locations of our rocks were, per- 
haps, entirely erroneous. 
do not know of one important fact in the eco 
nonical geology of this State which was not well 
understood in 1830. I do not know if any 


mineral product of our State, of any consequence, | 


in Agriculture or the Arts, now known to exist, 


was then undiscovered ; and [am very contident | 


that Coal, in large masses or deposites, was then 
unlooked for, unless it might be on our Southern 
border, which was then but little known. 

For myself, I claim no merit. What little I 
did was done for my own satisfaction, and 
brought its own suflicient reward. Iam, how- 
ever, solicitous that justice should be done to 
others who have earned and are entitled to grati- 
tude. They had none of those advantages, at 


the outset, which, prior to my abandoning the | 
Natural Sciences, began to be felt in this State, 
and which, Tam told, for many years, have been 


so sensibly experienced. Books were few, and 
difiicult of procurement; there was not, as 
now, a free and rapid intercommunication with 
European naturalists, and a comparatively easy 
wecess to European schools and to large and well- 


I can merely say that I, 
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In 1820, under the direction, I think, of an 
Albany County Agricultural Society, Professor 
Amos Eaton and Dr. T. R. Beck made an Agricul- 
tural and Geological Survey of Albany-county ; 
and it was published, either that year or the next. 
Ihave not the pamphlet by me ; but my recollec- 
tion is, that it was highly creditable to those gen- 
tlemen, and of great benetit, in itself and as a 
model for similar explorations. 

In 1821, Professor Eaton, aided by Dr. Lewis 
C. Beck, then a very young man, made a similar 
survey of Rensselaer-county, which was publish- 
ed, in 1822, at Albany, in 2 pamphlet. This 
Survey was made by the direction and request of 
the }Ion. Stephen Van Rensselaer,—a man who, 
to his latest hour, never omitted an opportunity 
to do good, and whose memory will be rever- 
/enced for many generations. 

In 1822, Dr. John H. Steel, of Saratoga 
Springs, published A Report on the Geological 
| Structure of the County of Saratoga. These 
{three pamphlets, according to my present recol- 
‘lection, are the earliest attempts I have seen, to 
jelucidate the geology of any portion of this 
| State. They contain much interesting matter ; 
jand I doubt whether the two former should he 
| regarded as valuable only for their rude anti- 
quity. 

Under the patronage of the Hon. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Professor Eaton published his Canal 
Rocks—in fact, an attempt at a classification 
and description of the rocks of the State. Ihave 
not the work by me, and cannot give the date of 
the first edition, nor its exact title; but you 
| can readily find the hook. I doubt whether the 
| actual desert of any of our more recent geologists, 


wranged geological cabinets, here and abroad; | for their works, should, under all the circum- 
the all-important science of Organic Remains was | stances, be admitted to be superior to that of 
peculiarly difficult of attainment; and, above! Professor Eaton, as the author of this first 
all, the geologist was not then cheered on by the | general attempt at a synopsis of the Geology of 
respect of all classes und encouraged by State | our State. 
patronage, but, on the contrary, he was too gen-; And here let me observe, in justice to Professor 
erally regarded as a visionary anda cumberer of | Eaton, that no man did so much as he, in his 
the ground. The geologists of my acquaint-|day, to promote « taste for Natural Ilistory in 
ance were well aware that, in all probability, | this country. lis several text books, though, 
they were merely preparing the ground for| perhaps, now superseded, were of incalculable 
others. They felt distrust in their own conclu- | utility. Ife educated many young men (some of 
sions, and, with some exceptions, did not print | whom are now forgetful of the great obligations 
them, to my knowiedge ; still these conclu-|they owe to their old master) and inoculated 
sions, and the facts upon which they were based, | them with his own ardor in the pursuit of Sci- 
were freely conversed about, and circulated, in} ence. Ile was a man of a clear mind, of great 
letters and by word of mouth, They must have ! ability, and of varied attainments. 
teached the later race of our geologists. Their| Ie, perhaps, erred in his geological conclusions, 
value I do not pretend to estimate. principally from his ignorance of Organic Re- 
Apologizing for these preliminary remarks, | mains. Ie considered our American formations 
permit me to proceed to answer the substance of | as being on a larger and more uniform scale than 
your letter, so far as Tecan. In order to do so, I those of Europe; and was, perhaps, too ready to 
must venture a few remarks upon the history of | apply the old hypothesis, that the strata of the 
geological investigation in this State, or, rather, | earth were superposed and continuons, like the 
‘refer you to the earlier pamphlets on the subject. | coats of the onion. Ile erred too, (unless his views 
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are now verilied) in placing among the Second- 
ary, many of our Transition rocks. 


a new, though, generally, just and convenient, no- | 
menclature of our strata ; and made sad mistakes | 


in identifying the Clay of Albany and the Sand 
of its plains with the London Clay and Bagshot 
Sand of English Geologists. But, notwithstand- 
ing his errors, he did, perhaps, more than any 
other man of his day, to investigate and elucidate 
our Geology. 

In May, 1826, I first became acquainted with 
Professor Eaton, and accompanied him, Dr. James 
Eiglits, and a number of the students of The Rens- 
selaer School, on an excursion from Troy to Buf- 
falo, or, rather, to the Eighteen Mile-creek, on the 
South shore of Lake Erie, on the Canal, and back. 
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| Science, than any other individual I ever met with. 
| From the time of this tour until the com- 
mencement of 1828, and, indeed, occasionally, 
from time to time, down to 1831 or 1832, I 
| gave much time to geological investigations. I 
cannot claim to have done much, except rectify- 
| ing some of my old notions. Of correspondents, I 
liad very few. I may here mention that, in 1830, 
when I was examining the rocks of Ontario- 
county, I had pointed out to me a singular min- 
eral (?) substance, of which I do not remember 
to have ever seen any account. It exactly re- 
sembles animal fat, or grease. I made nv analy- 
| Sis, nor, indeed, any critical examination of it. 
It occurred about one foot from the surface, in 
clay, in a marsh about one mile from Rushville, 


A canal-boat was chartered for the purpose; and | at a place where a man, by the name of Slayton. 
two months and nine days were consumed in the | was, at the time, or professed to be, boring for 
excursion. The special object was the study of | coal. : 
the Canal Rocks and other branches of Natural| With regard to the Helderberg, I spent much 
History. I do not remember that auy very nota- | time in examining it, with Dr. James Eights, 
ble discoveries in Geology were made; but many | who was familiar with it, before I visited it. 
interesting facts were ascertained, in that and | Twice, at least, we examined it with great care ; 
other Natural Sciences,—a few of which I will! and once endeavored to, and succeeded, to ou 
mention. | own satisfaction, at least, in tracing its geological 
In geodes, in the calciferous sandrock of | connection with the Catskill Mountains, at the 
Eaton, opposite Root's Nose, on the Mohawk, we | Kaater's-kill. I am very confident that I kept, 
found quartz crystals, rounded on one or more of | (as was my custom,) full journals of these explo- 
their facets, as though they had been fused by | rations; but, if so, I have mislaid them. I find, 
the blow-pipe. | however, among my notes, an abstract of the re- 
We christened a village, on the Canal, ‘* Gas-| sults of these examinations, made in 1827 and 
“port,” from a fountain of carburretted hydro- | 1828, specifying the various localities which we 
gen in the Canal, within its bounds. The place, | visited, and the appearances, &c., of the different 
I believe, bears that name, to this day. | Strata at each. From the adoption, however, ot 
We obtained one small specimen of Galena | Professor Eaton’s divisions and nomenclature, any 
from the limestone of Lockport. | value they might otherwise possess, is, probably, 
At Salina, in the red-marl, or red sandstone, | diminished. In the Ifelderberg and Catskill, we 
we discovered small pseudo-morphous crystals, | found, or thought we found, all, or almost all, 
or rather casts, of the same shape and appearance the “Canal Rocks,” and more. Our knowledge 
as the ‘‘ hopper-formed” crystal of salt. Sub-| of Organic Remains was so imperfect, that, in al! 
sequently, much larger ones, from two to four, | probability, we gave to most of those we met 


and, even six inches, across, were found at Man- 
lius, in the clay, by Dr. Eighits. 

It should be observed, that we diverged, fre- 
quently, from the Canal, to visit Niagara Falls, 
the Genesce Falis, Trenton Falls, and severe] other 
remarkable points ; and that our geological ob- 
servations were such as, with me, at least, and T 
think with others, to shake our faith in the gen- 


| with, names by which no geologist of this day 
| would recognize them. Our general conclusion, 
| however, was that the Catskill and the Helder- 
| berg were, in fact, entirely composed of Transi- 
| tion Rocks. Whether this is the present view of 

our men of science, I do not know; and I pre- 
| sume this section of country has been more accu- 
| rately examined, by gentlemen of superior 


eralizations of Professor Eaton and in his classi- 


rails | science, with morc leisure and far better opportuni- 
fication and nomenclature of our rocks. 


mn a t | ties of observation, than were or could be 

This journey was important, not, pcrliaps,so enjoyed by two men, with empty pockets, who 
much from its direct results, as from the zeal | carried knapsacks, and did their own hanmcring. 
with which it inspired many young men in the! [ do not flatter myself that there is anything 
pursuit of Natural History. On this occasion, I | jn this communication that can be at all valuablc 
became acquainted with Professor Rafinesque, | to the public, or of sufficient interest to deserve 
who seems to have been more highly regarded | preservation. You may, however, use it as you 
by European than by American naturalists, and | please, if, in your opinion, it can be of service in 
who was certainly a man of more universal in- | securing a due regard to gentlemen who have 
formation, particularly in matters of Natural | deserved well, but are not remembered as the; 





should be. I am very far from claiming for |, 
those with whom I had the pleasure of laboring, | 
any exclusive merit, or of postponing to them, 

more recent geologists, of whom and whose 

labors I know but little. But, my contempor- 

aries did do much ; and common justice requires 

that they should not be utterly eclipsed by the 

brighter luminaries of the present day. If the 

more modern votaries of Geclogy arrogate all 

glory to themselves, and withhold the humbler 

meed of praise which was so clearly earned by | 
the Pioneers, in my humble judgment, they act 

unwisely, and deserve a gentle reprimand. Buf: | 
fon’s vanity made him supremely ridiculous ; 
and his absurd pretensions will, probably, be 
recorded when his works are obsolete; and 
Linneus ennobled his own memory and added 
lustre to his own achievements, by remembering 
his obligations to his predecessors and encour- 
aging and acknowledging the aid of his humbler 
co-laborers. 

Yours, most truly, 
G. W. CLinton. 


XI.—THE OLD FAMILIES OF NEW YORK. 
L—THE VAN VORST FAMILY, 1684 70 1722. 
By Hon Caanres P. Dany, LL. D. 


The following letter was written by Chief-justice Daly, | 
of the New York Common Pleas, to Judge Van Vorst, form- 
erly of the same Court, in answer to a request for infor- 
mation respecting the Van Vorst family. 

We publish it, as it contains, probably, all that is known 
of the early history and genealogy of one of the oldest of 
the Dutch families by whom the State of New York and 


the eastern part of New Jersey were settled.) 


My Dear JupGE: 

I give you, herewith, all that I know respect- 
ing the Van Vorst family. 

The first emigrant and common ancestor, in | 
this country, was CornenLius VAN Vorst, who 
came to the Colony of New Netherland, in 1634, 
when it was under the government of Wouter 
Van Twiller. 

In 1630, Michael Pauw, under the title of the ; 
Lord of Achtienhoven, in Holland, obtained a 
Patent for a Grant of land upon the New 
Jersey shore, opposite to New Amsterdam, 
which embraced what is now Jersey City and 
much beyond it. A similar Grant was obtain- 
ed by Van Rensselaer, about the same time, of | 

| 
' 


the lands about Albany ; and the object of Pauw, 
like that of Van Rensselaer, was to establish a 
feudal Colony, of which he was to be the Pa- 
troon, or Lord, and to which he gave the Latin | 
name of Pavonta. In 1633, he sent out, as his | 
representative, one Michael Paulinson, who took 
possession of the Patent and established himself 
on the Hook, now part of Jersey City, which 
was called, after him, Paulis Hook, corrupted 
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into Powles Hook, the name 
formerly known. 

In the following year, 1684, Cornelius Van 
Vorst was sent out to supersede Paulinson, as 
Pauw’s ‘*Commander in Pavonia.” He came 
in a small English barque, from some port in the 
North of England ; and brought with him some 
*“ good Bordeaux wine,” which appears to have 
been especially prized ; for, immediately upon 
his arrival, Van Twiller. who according to the 
narrative of De Vries, *‘ was fond of tasting 
‘*go0d wine,” paid a formal visit to the new 
incumbent, accompained by Dominie Bogardus. 
the clergyman, and husband of Anneke Jans, anc 
by De Vries, the navigator. They evidently im- 
bibed very freely of the wine, for the Governor 
and the Dominie got into a high dispute with 
Van Vorst, about the murder of an Indian, but 
were finally reconciled ; and, upon their departure, 
Van Vorst resolved to give them a parting salute 


by which it was 


‘with a piece of cannon that stood upon the 


palisade, in front of his house ; when, a spark 
flew upon the house, which was thatched with 
rushes, and, in haif an hour, it was entirely 
consumed. 

Your classical recollection will recall the cus- 
tom of making a sacritice, in honor of a guest, 


| of the best ox, calf, ete; but your ancestor went 


beyond the ancients, by burning down the house 
over his head: and we can appreciate how com- 
plimented the Governor and his party must have 
felt, as the flames of the burning dwelling light- 


| ed them, on their way, across the Hudson, to the 


Fort, at New Amsterdam. 

Pauw did not succeed in accomplishing his 
object. It was difficult to do so, in the vicinity 
of New Amsterdam. It was repugnant to the 
noticns of men brought up under the free insti- 
tutions of Holland ; and Pauw and his command - 
er were so baffled by the opposition of the 
settlers of New Amsterdam, that, in 1637, he 
save up the enterprise and relinquished all his 


| interest in the Patent to the West India Com- 


pany. 

In the following year, 1638, Cornelius Van 
Vorst died, leaving a widow, Vrouwtje [Dame} 
Ipks. He had been twice married. By his first 
wife, he had two sons, Jan and Hendrick, 
and two children, a son and daughter, by his 
second wife, all of whom survived him. Thetwo 
elder children, by the first wife, were minors, a‘ 
their father’s death—children, under the Dutch 
law, not attaining their majority until the age of 
twenty-five. Jan Damen and David Provost 
were, accordingly, appointed Guardians of Jan, 
until he attained his majority, which was in 
1641; and Dominie Bogardus and Tymen Jan- 
sen were appointed Guardians of Hendrick. 

Hendrick remained in possession of the farm 
occupied by his father, which was leased to him 
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by Governor Kieft, on behalf of the Company. 
Kieft, also, in the same year, 1639, leased to Jan, 
the Company’s Bouwery [farm] No.6, on Man- 
hatten-island ; * and, in the same year, he leased 


to the widow, Vrouwtje Ides, for twenty-one | 


years, a farm at Ahasimus, | JZorsimus,} to which 
she removed with her children; and, to assist 
her, he supplied her with a certain quantity of 
sheep. 


In 1638,-Tendrick was prosecuted by the | 
Fiscal, for illegal trading in furs—that is, I sup- | 
pose, for infringing upon the monopoly of the | 


Company. In 1639, he went to Holland, taking 


with him Powers of Attorney from several per- | 


sons, to act for them, and died there, in 1640— 


one half of his estate going to his full brother, | 
Jan, and the other half, in equal proportions, to | 


his half brother and sister, the children of Vrouw- 
tje Ides. Of Jan, I know nothing further than 
above stated. 

The widow, Vrouwtje Ides, married Jacob 
Stoffelsen, who had been one of Van Twiller’s 
‘Overseers of the Negroes employed in the con- 
struction of Fort Amsterdam, in 1635. She 


died at her farm, at Ahasimus, in Pavonia, in | 


1641 ; and Stofllesen continued to reside there, 
with her children, until 1643. 
In 1641, Vander Horst, of Utrecht, founded a 


Colony at Hackensack ; and, among the colonists, | 


was Garrit Jansen Van Vorst or, rather, Voorst, 


who was shot, in 1643, by a drunken Indian, as he | 


yas engaged, there, in thatching a house. The 
middle name denotes that he was the son of Jan 
Van Voorst ; but he could not have been the son of 
the Jan, above referred to, who was then but twen- 
ty-five years of age, as the Van Veorst that was 
killed was a married man—-the Indians offering 
an atonement to his widow. His son, Jan Gar- 
retsen Van Voorst, born in New Netherland, was 
married, in 166%, to Sara Waldron, a native of 
Amsterdam, in Holland. We died, shortly af- 
terwards; and his widow, in 1666, married 
Laurens Jansen Van Oosten, a native of Leyden. 

T may here mention, that it is very difficult to 
trace a Dutch geneology, by names, from a pe- 
culiarity in Dutch nomenclature; for the son 
received, as his surname, the christian name of 
the father, with the termination added of zo0n or 
sen, meaning son. ‘Thus, Cornelius Van Vorst’s 
son being christened Hendrick, his name would 
be Hendrick Cornelissen; and if Ais son was 
christened Jan, his name would be Jan Hen- 
dricksen or, in English, John Hendrickson ; and 
if his son was christened Hendrick, his name 
would be Hendrick Jansen. The difticulty 
which this caused led to the adoption of a 


* This may be a mistake. The Jan here referred to, may 
have been a brother or connection of Cornelius, the 
Commander. 
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j unchanging patronymic; but not until many 
| years after the arrival of the Van Vorsts in the 
| Colony—not, in fact, until the change had 
| became very general in Holland, where the 
| previous practise had existed for centuries. 
i In addition to this, there was another difficulty. 
A man would be called by the name of his trade 
| or, sometimes, from a personal peculiarity. Thus, 
| if Jan Van Vorst had been brought up to the trade 
of a Brewer, he would be called Jun Brouwer ; 
or to a Bleacher, Jan Bleecker; or, rather, he 
would take his father's first name and be called 
thus, Jan Cornelissen Brouwer. For this reason, 
it is almost impossible to trace Dutch families by 
names. 

The murder of this Garrit Van Voorst led to a 
| collision with the Indians ; and, in 1643, a body 
| of Hackensack Indians came to Jacob Stoffelsen, 
| then living, as I have said, upon the farm of his 
' deceased wife, Vrouwtje Ides ; and, being a fa- 
| vorite with them, they induced him, upon some 
| pretext, to go to New Amsterdam ; and, as soon 
| as he was gone, they murdered all in the house- 
| hold, not a soul escaping, except the little son 
of Cornelius Van Vorst, by Vrouwtje Ides, 


' whom they carried off, as a prisoner, to Tappan— 
an act which they followed up by laying the 
whole of Pavoma in ashes. 

Three years after this event, that is, in 1646, 


Stoffelsen became one of the tive founders of the 
Village of Breuckelen, [Brooklyn] which was 
established onthe road from the Ferry to Flat- 
bush, between the Wallobout and Gowanus- 
creek, or, in about the vicinity of the City Hall 
of the present City of Brooklyn. Here he had a 
| farm commencing at the meadow, at the head of 
Gowanus-creck, and extending to the Flatbush 
road [Fulton-avenue, from Bond to Smith- 
street; and remained there until 1656, when he 
leased a farm at Ahasimus, from the Company, 
where he was living, in 1664, having married 
again. 

The boy carried off by the Indians, | suppose to 
have been Ide Cornelissen Von Vorst, who was 
afterwards a farmer at Ahasimus. In 1652, he was 
married to Hilletje Jans, and had four children— 
Vrouwtje (named after his mother) Cornelius, 
Peter, and Cornelia. In 1663, he and Stoffelsen 
were fined for working on Sunday. In 1664, he 
obtained a Patent for land at Ahasimus, South- 
east of the wagon-road to New Jersey, and, the 
same year, another Patent for land at Schreyer’s 
Hook, ‘a triangle adjoining the Director Gener- 
‘*al’s Garden, in New Amsterdam.” In 1674, he 
and Claes Jans, probably a son of Jan Van 
Vorst and grandson of Cornelius, had a contro- 
versy about the right to certain valley and pas- 
ture land, at Ahasimus, with Casper Steymets, 
which was settled by the authorities. His son, 
Cornelius, had two children, Ides (1685) and 
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Annetje (1694); and, in 1685, he was in posses 
sion of land, near Tappan-creek, as appears by a 
record of the arrest of certain persons, from East 
Jersey, for disturbing his possession. The group, 


here especially referred to, are those from whom | 
the New Jersey branch of the family are de-; 


scended. 


Ahasimus, where this branch of the Van Vorsts | 
It constituted | 


settled, is now part of Jersey City. 
a portion of the island, if I may so call it, which 
was seperated by a creek from the remainder of 
Hudson-county. 


the title to Powles Hook was vested in Cornelius 
Van Vorst ; and that the title was conveyed to the 
Associates of the Jersey Company, prior to their 
incorporation by an Act of the Legislature of 
New Jersey, in 1804. In 1841, a township, half 
a mile wide and a mile and a quarter long, was 
erected, embracing, within its limits, what was, 


formerly, Ahasimus; and, in recognition of the an- | 
cient family whose descendants were then large | 


Jand-owners, in the locality, it was called Van 
Vorst. [tis, now, I presume, or the greater part 
of it, absorbed in Jersey City. 

In 1655, Joris Van Vorst is referred to as the 


servant, probably the apprentice, of Adrian Van | 
der Donck, who was alawyer of New Amsterdam, | 


and a distinguished political leader. This Joris is 


afterwards put down as aCooperand Small Burgh- | 


er; and that is all that I know respecting him. 
In 1654, Peter Kock, «a single man, residing 

in New Amsterdam, brought an action in the Court 

of Burgomasters and Schepens, against Anna Van 


Vorst, who is described as a maid, living at Aha- | 


simus, for a breach of a promise of marriage, 
mutually entered into between them, in contirm- 
ation of.which he had made her certain gifts. 
appears, however, as the record states, that the 


lady had misgivings, and was not disposed to | 


marry him. On her part, she proved, by two 
witnesses, that he had agreed to give her up, and 
had promised to give her an acquittal, in writing. 
But the Court would not excuse her—‘‘as the 
‘ promise of marriage,” says the Court, ‘‘was made 
“ before the omnipotent God, it shall remain in 
‘“*foree;” and they held that neither should 


marry any other person without the approval | 


of the Court; that the presents should remain 
with the lady until they were married or until, 
by mutual consent, they were exempted from 
tbe contract ; and they were equally condemn- 
ed in the costs of the suit. This Anna Van 
Vorst, I suppose to have been a daughter of 
the first emigrant, by Vrouwtje Ides. 

This suit was not like our action for a breach 
of promise of marriage, by which a pecuniary 
compensation or damages is sought, but a much 
more stringent proceeding, hy which each party 


Here, and in the immediate vi- | 
cinity, the Van Vorsts became, and continued to | 
be, extensive landholders. It is said that, in 1802, | 


It | 
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was prohibited from marrying any one else, 
unless they mutually agreed to release each 
; Other--n decree which might easily be enforced 
}ina small community, in the condition of New 
Amsterdam, at that period, but which, in the 
present age, would, perhaps, be productive of 
| little effect. 

In 1685, Johannes Van Vorst was married, in 
New York, to Anneken Ilercks, by whom he had 
| six children—Johannes, Sara, Herck, Wyntje, 
Siebout, and Anneje. Who he was, I do not 
know. He may have been a son of Joris. 

In 1718, John Van Vorst was married, in New 
York, to Marytje Hummet ; and, in 1722, Johan- 
nes, probably the elder son of the above named 
Johannes and Anneken Hercks, was married, in 
New York, to Elizabeth Barkels. 

Your immediate ancestor, I suppose to have 
been Jellis Van Vorst, who, as an inhabitant of 
Albany, in 1701, signed the Petition of the 
Protestants of the Colony to William IIL., Prince 
of Orange. All that I know, in addition, is the 
presentation of a Petition, on his behalf, for his 
|pay for supplying fire-wood to the garrisons 
of Albany and Schenectady, in 1704; and with 
this, ends all that I ean communicate, iv compli- 
ance with your request, respecting the Van Vorsts. 

I will add a remark respecting the name. 
‘* Vorst,” in English, ** Prince,” is a derivative 
The primitive word is ** Voorst,” meaning 

**foremost.” It has many significations; but 
all relating to First or Foremost. Thus, the 
Dutch say ‘‘de Voorst Vinger,” “the first or 
‘‘index finger;” ‘* Voorstappen,” ‘*‘ to step be- 
| ** fore ;” ** Voerstander,” ** protector ;” ‘* Voor- 
“ steller,” ‘the proposer ;” ‘‘ Voorstimmer,” 
| ** the first voter ;” ‘* Voorsteng,” *‘ the foretop- 
‘© mast ;” ‘ Vooresteren,” the prow of a vessel ; ” 
&e., &e. 

Was it not for the ‘* Van,” the word ‘‘ Voorst,” 
as applied to an individual, might be regarded 
jas having come into use to designate the foremost 
or head man of some particular place or locality, 
j and, in that way, passed into a surname for him 
‘and his descendents ; but ‘‘ Van,” as you are 
‘aware, is a pretix, like the French ‘* de,” mean- 
ing ** of,” or “from ;” and surnames with these 
pretixes are generally derived from places, the 
pretix following after the christian name, to indi- 
cate that the person belongs to, or is from, some 
| particular place, as ‘* John Van Antwerp ” which, 
| in English, is ‘* John from Antwerp.” There is 
a small place in Holland, in the Province of 
| Gelderland, near the river Yssel, called Voorst, 
| and another, in Belgium, in the eastern part of the 

Province of Antwerp, called Vorst, formerly in 
Holland. Your ancestral name may be derived 
from either of these places ; and was, probably, 
|from one of them—the ‘*Van™ indicating a 

local origin. E 


| word, 
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red to, the name of your immediate ancestor, 
Jellis, is spelled, ** Van Voorst.” He, it would 
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In the Petition to William IIIL., before refer- Allen, the center by Major Madison, the left by 


Major Graves. The latter Battalion was ordered 


'to dislodge the enemy from the position occu- 


seem, adhered to the original form ; whilst the | pied by them, ‘‘ being the same occupied by the 


others gave to the substantive part of the name | 


the specific meaning of “ Prince,” by omitting 
a letter; but, should you follow his example, 
you will have to expand by adding one. 
Very Truly, Yours. 
Caries P. Darr. 
Hon. Uloorer C. Van Vorst. 
New York May 2%, 1870. 


XIL—THE MASSACRE AT FRENCHTOWN, | 


MICH., JANUARY, 1813.* 


By Rey. Taomas P. Dupiery, ONE OF THE SUR- | 


VIVORS. 


[A. T. Goopwin, Esq., 
Secretary Western Reserve Historical Society: 
Drax Sin: 


I take pleasure in forwarding to your Society, an inter- 
esting and reliable narrative, by the Reverend Thomas P. 
Dudley, of this city. 

Very Truly, Yours, 
Leste Coomus. 

Lexington, June ist, 1870.) 

On the seventeenth day of January, 1813, a 
detachment of five hundred and fifty men, under 
command of Colonel William Lewis, with Col- 
onel John Allen and Majors Benjamin Graves 
and George Madison, from the left wing of the 
Northwest Army, was ordered to Frenchtown, 
oa the River Raisin, where it was understood a 
large number of British had collected, and were 
committing depredations on the inhabitants of 
that village. On the seventeenth, at night, the 
detachment encamped at the mouth of Swan- 
creek, on the Maumee of the lake. On the eigh- 
teenth, they took up the line of march, meeting 
a number of the inhabitants retreating to the 
American camp, opposite to where Fort Meigs 
was subsequently built. Our troops inquired 
whether the British had any artillery, to which 
the reply was, ‘‘They have two pieces about 
‘large enough to kill a mouse.” They reached 
the River Raisin about three o'clock in the 
afternoon; and, while crossing the river on 
the ice, the British began firing their swivels, 
when the American troops were ordered to drop 
their knapsacks on the ice. Reaching the oppo- 
site shore, they raised a yell, some crowing like 
chicken-cocks, some barking like dogs, and 
others calling, ‘‘ Fire away with your mouse can- 
**non, again.” The troops were disposed as fol- 
lows: The right Battalion, commanded by Colonel 


* This paper forms the first number of 7'he Historical 
and Archeological Tracts, of The Western Reserve His- 
torical Seciety, to which reference is made in another part 
of this number.—Kp. Hist. Maa 


** American troops in the battle of the twenty- 
| “second,” during which the right and cente: 
| were ordered to remain where they were, in the 
| open field, until Major Graves's command should 
force the enemy to the woods. While Graves 
was driving the enemy, occasional balls from 
the woods, opposite Colonel Allen’s command, 
| wounded some of his men. Hence Colonel Al- 
‘len ordered a partial retreat of some forty 0: 
fifty yards, so as to place his men out of reach 
of the Indians’ guns. Just as this order was ac- 
| complished, we discovered, from the firing, that 
| Major Graves had driven the enemy to the woods, 
when he was ordered to advance the right and 
center. Up to this time, the fighting was done 
| by Major Graves's Battalion. So soon as the 
| right and center reached the woods, the fighting 
became general and most obstinate, the enemy 
resisting every inch of ground, as they were com- 
pelled to fall back. During three hours the 
battle raged, the American detachments lost 
| eleven killed and fifty-four wounded. About 
| dusk, Major Graves was sent by Colonel Lewis, to 
stop the pursuit of the enemy and direct the 
officers commanding the right and center, who 


| had been hotly engaged in the conflict and had 
| killed many of the enemy, to return to French- 
town, bearing the killed for interment, and the 


wounded for treatment. Nothing of importance 
occurred until the morning of the twentieth, 
when General Winchester, with a command of 
two hundred men, under Colonel Wells, reached 
Frenchtown. Wells’s command was ordered to 
encamp on the right of the detachment wix 
fought the battle of the eighteenth, and to for- 
tify. The spies were out continually, and 
brought word, on the twenty-first, that the enemy 
were advancing, in considerable force, to make 
battle. On the morning of the twenty-first, Wells 
asked leave to return to the camp, which he had 
recently left, for his baggage. General Win- 
| chester declined giving leave, informing Wells 
that we would certainly and very soon be at- 
tacked. In the afternoon, Wells again applied 
for leave to return for his baggage. General 
Winchester again replied, ‘‘The spies bring 
‘*intelligence that the enemy have reached 
‘*Stony-creek, five miles from here. If you 
‘*are disposed to leave your command in the im- 
‘* mediate vicinity of the enemy, when a battle 
‘*is certain, you can go.” Wells left and went 
back. 
On the twenty-second, just as the reveille was 
arousing the troops, about daybreak, the first 
un was fired. Major Graves had been up, some 
ours, and had gone to the several Companies 
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of his Battalion, and roused them. 
firing of the first gun, he immediately left his | 
quarters and ordered his men to stand to their | 
arms. Very many bombs were discharged by | 
the enemy, doing, however, very little execution, | 
most of them bursting in the air; and the fight- | 
ing became general along the line, the Artillery | 
-of the enemy being directed mainly to the right | 
of our lines, where Wells’s command had no | 
protection but a common rail fence, four or five 
rails high. 
part of the line, were killed, and their fence 
knocked down, by the cannon balls, when Gen- 
eral Winchester ordered the right to fall back 
a few steps and reform on the bank of the river, 
where they would have been protected from the | 
enemy’sguns. Unfortunately, however, that part 
of the line commenced retreating, and reach- 
ing Hull's old trace, along the lane, on either side 
of which the grass was so high as to conceal the 
Indians. At this time, Colonels Lewis and Allen, 
with a view of rallying the retreating party, took 
one hundred men from the stockade, and endeav- 
ed to arrest their flight. Very many were killed | 
and wounded, and others made prisoners—among | 
the former Colonel Allen, Captains Simpson, 
Price, Edmundson, Mead, Doctor Irwin, Mont- 
gomery, Davis, McIlvain and Patrick, and of the 
latter, General Winchester, Colonel Lewis, 
Overton, etc. The firing was still kept up by 
the enemy on those within the pickets, and return- 
ed with deadly effect. The Indians, 
retreat of the right wing, got around in the rear 
of the vicketing, under the bank, and on the 
same side of the river, 
ing, and killed and wounded several of our men. 


It is believed that the entire number of killed | 
and wounded, within the pickets, did not exceed | 


one dozen; and the writer doubts, very much, 
whether, if the reinforcements had not come, 
those who fought the first battle, although their 
number had been depleted by sixty-five, would 
not have held their ground, at least until rein- 
forcements could have come to their relief. 
deed, it was very evident the Bntish very much 
feared a reinforcement, from their hurry in remov- 
ing the prisoners they had taken, from the South | 
to. the West of the battle-ground, and in the | 
direction of Fort Malden, from which they sent | 
a flag, accompanied by Doctor Overton, Aid to 


; General Winchester, demanding the surrender of | 


the detachment, informing they had Generals 
Winchester and Lewis, and in the event of refu- | 
sal to surrender, would not restrain their Indians. 


Upon the | 


Several of the Americans, on that | 


Major | 
after the | 


where the battle was rag- | 
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that our ammunition was nearly exhausted. It 
| was finally determined to surrender, requiring of 
the enemy, a solemn pledge for the security of the 
wounded. If this was not unhesitatingly given, 
they determined to fight it out ; but, O! the scene 
| which now took place! The mortification at the 
thought of surrendering the Spartan band who 
had “fought like herves, the tears shed, the 
| wringing of hands, the swelling of hearts ; in- 
| deed, the scene beggars description. Life seemed 
valueless. Our Madison ré plied to the summons, 
| in substance : ‘* We will not surrender without a 
‘** guarantee for the safety of the wounded, and 
“the return of side-arms to the officers ’'—we 
did not intend to be dishonored. The British 
officer haughtily responded: ‘‘Do you, Sir, , 
| **claim the right to dictate what terms I am to 
| * offer?” Major Madison replied: ‘‘ No; but I 
| **intend to be understood as regards the only 
| **terms on which we will agree to surrender,’ 
Captain William Elliott, who had charge of the 
Indians, it was agreed, should be left with some 
| men, who, it was said, would afford ample pro- 
| tection, until carryalls could be brought from 
| Malden to transport the prisoners there; but 
| the sequel proved they were a faithless, cow- 
jardly set. The British were in quite a hurry, 
‘as were their Indian allies, to leave after the 
surrender. Pretty soon, Captain Elliott came 
into the room where Major Graves, Captain 
Hickman, Captain Hart, and the writer of this 
—all wounded—were quartered. He recognized 
{ Captain Hart, with whom be had been a voom- 
mate, at Hart’s father’s, in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Hart introduced him to the other officers; and, 
| after a short conversation, in which he (Elliott) 
seemed quite restless and a good deal agitated, 
(he, I apprehend, could have readily told why, 
1as he could not have forgottten the humiliation 
he had contracted in deceiving Hart’s family, 
pecuniarily) he proposed borrowing a_ horse, 
saddle, and bridle, for the purpose of going im- 
| mediately to Malden, and hurrying on sleighs to 
remove the wounded. Thence, assuring Captain 
| Hart, especially, of the hospitality of his house, 
and begging us not to feel uneasy ; that we were 
in no danger; that he would leave three inter- 
preters, who would be an ample protection to us, 
he obtained Major Graves’s horse, saddle, and 
bridle, and left; which was the last we saw of 
Captain Elliott. We shall presently see how 
| Elliott's pledges were fulfilled. On the next 
| morning, the morning of the massacre, between 
| daybreak and sunrise, the Indians were seen ap- 


| 
\ 
} 
} 
| 
} 


Major Graves being wounded, Major Madison proaching the houses sheltering the wounded. 
was now left in command, who, when the sum- | The house in which Major Graves, Captains Hart 
mons to surrender came, repaired to the room in | and Hickman, and the writer were, had been oc- 
which Major Graves and several other wounded | cupied as a tavern. The Indians went into the 
officers were, to consult with them as to the pro- | cellar and rolled out many barrels, forced in 
_priety of surrendering. It is proper here to state | their heads, and began drinking and yelling. 
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Pretty soon, they came crowding into the room| put me out of my misery. About this time, 
where we were, and in which there were a bureau, | I placed my hand under my vest, and over the 
two beds, a chair or two, and, perhaps, a small | severe wound I had received, induced thereto by 
table. They forced the drawers of the bureau, | the cold, which increased my suffering. An- 
which were filled with towels, table-cloths, shirts, | other young warrior passed on, and made signs 
pillow-slips, ete. About this time, Major Graves | that the bail had hardly struck, and passed on ; 
and Captain Hart left the room. The Indians | to which I nodded assent. He immediately took 
took the bed-clothing, ripped open the bed-tick, | off a blanket capot, (having two,) and tied the 
threw out the feathers, and apportioned the ticks | sleeves around my shoulders, and gave me a large 
to themselves. They took the overcoat, close-| red apple. The work of death, on the prisoners, 
bodied coat, hat, and shoes from the writer. | being well nigh done and the houses fired, he 
When they turned to leave the room, just as he , started with me, toward Detroit. After going a 
turned, the Indians tomahawked Captain Hick- | short distance, he discovered my feet were suffer- 
man, in less than six feet from me. I went out | ing, being without shoes; and he having on two 
on to a porch, next the street, when I heard | pair of moccasins, pulled off the outer pair, and 
voices ina room, at a short distance; went into | put them on my fect. Having reached Stony 

the room where Captain Hart was engaged in | creck, five miles from the battle-ground, where 
conversation with the interpreter. He asked: | the British and Indians camped the night before 
**What do the Indians intend to do with us?” | the battle of the twenty-second of January— 
The reply was: ‘*They intend to kill you.” | their camp fires were still burning, and many 
Hart rejoined : ** Ask liberty of them for me to | had stopped with their prisoners to warm—in a 
‘*make a speech to them, before they kill us.” | short time, I discovered some commotion among 
The interpreters replied: ‘*They can’t under-/| them. An Indian tomahawked Ebenczer Blythe, 
“stand.” ‘* But,” said Hart, ** you can inter-| of Lexington. Immediately, the Indian who 
**pret for me.” ‘The interpreters replied: ‘If! had taken me resumed bis march; and soon 
*« we undertook to interpret for you, they will as | overtook his father, whom I understood to be an 
‘* soon kill us as you.” It was said, and I suppose | old Chicf. They stopped by the road-side, and 
truly, that Captain Hart subsequently contracted | directed me to a seat on a log, and proceeded to- 
with an Indian warrior, to take him to Amherst- | paint me. We reached Brownstown, about sun- 
burg, giving him six hundred dollars. The | down, in the evening, when, having a small ear of 
brave placed him on a horse, and started. After | corn, we placed it in the fire for a short time, and 
going « short distance, they met another com-/ then made our supper on it. A blanket was 
pany of Indians, when the one having charge of , spread on bark, in front of the tire, and I pointed 
Hart spoke of his receiving the six hundred dol- | to lie down. My captor, finding my neck and 
lars to take [art to Malden. ‘The other Indians | shoulder so stiff that I could not get my head 
insisted on sharing the money, which was refused, | back, immediately took some of his plunder and 
when some altercation took place, resulting in | placed it under my head, and covered me with a 
the shooting of Hart, off the horse, by the Indian | blanket. Many Indians, with several prisoners, 
who received the money. A few minutes after came into the Council-house afterward ; and they 
leaving the room, where I had met Hart and the | employed themselves in dressing, on hvops, the 
interpreters, and while standing in the snow, | scalps of our troops. There was the severest 
eighteen inches deep, the Indians brought Cap- | thunder-storm, that night, witnessed at that time 
tain Hickman out on the porch, stripped of cloth- | of the year. The water ran under the blanket, 
ing, except a flannel shirt, and tossed him out on | and the ground being lower in the centre, around 
the snow, within a few feet of him, after which | the fire, I awoke some time before day and found 
he breathed once or twice, and expired. While myself lying in the water, possibly two inches 
still standing in the yard, without coat, hat, or! deep. Got up and dried myself as well as I could. 
shocs, Major Graves approached me in charge of | About day-break, they resumed their march to- 
an Indian, and asked if I had been taken, I} ward Detroit, stopping on the way and painting 
answered ** No.” Ile proposed that I should go | me again. We reached Detroit, about three 
along with the Indian who had taken him. I} o'clock in the afternoon ; and, as we passed along 
replied ‘No. If you are safe I am satisfied.” | the street, a number of women approached us, and 
He passed on, and I never saw him afterward. | entreated the Indians not to kill me. Passing on, 
While standing in the snow, two or three Indians | we met two British officers on horseback, who stop- 
approached me at different times, and I made | ped and chatted with the Indians, exulting with 
signs that the ball I received was still in my | theminthe victory, to whom the women appealed, 
shoulder. They shook their heads, leaving the | in my behalf; but they paid no more regard to me 
impression that they designed a more horrid | than if I had beena dog. I passed the night, with 
death forme. I felt that it would be a mercy to | the Indians, at the house of a white woman in the 
me if they would shoot me down, at once, and | city, who, the next morning, asked liberty to give 
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me a cup of tea, with a loaf of bread and butter, | 
in the afternoon, the Indians paraded, with their 
prisoners and the trophies, scalps, and marched | 
to the Fort. After remaining, some time, in the | 
guard-house, where all the prisoners were sur- 
rended but myself, my captors arose to leave with 
me. Whenwe reached the door, the guard stop- 
ped me, which seemed to excite the Indians con- 
siderably. ‘ort, 
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Major Muir, commanding the F 
was immediately called for, and entered into a; 
treaty for my release. It was said, he gave as a 
ramson for me, an old broken down pack-horse | 
and akeg of whisky. My Indian captor took af- 
fectionate leave of me, with « promise to see me | 
again. Let me here say, my Indian captor ex- 
hibited more the principle of the man and the 
soldier, than all the British I had been brought 
jn contact with, up to the time I met Major Muir. 
The next day, the British officers, Hale and Wat- 
son, invited me to mess with them, so long as I 
remained in the Fort. ‘Three or four days after. | 
wards, and the day before our oflicers, Winches- | 
ter, Madison, and Lewis, were to leave for the 
Niagara-river, one of these oflicers accompanied 
me across the Detroit-river, to Sandwich. When 
passing to the hotel, where they were, when I 
came opposite the dining-room door, L saw 
Major Madison sitting down to supper. The 
temptation was so strong, I entered the door, to 
the astonishment of the Major and other officers, | 
who supposed Thad been murdered with many | 
other prisoners, I am constrained to acknowl- ! 
edge, the great mercy of God in my preservation, 
thus far. On the following morning, when ar- 
rangements were being made for transportation 
of officers to Fort George, but none for me, my 
heart felt like sinking within me, at the thought 
of being left to the care of those [ had no confi- | 
dence whatever in. Providentially, a Canadian 
Licutenant was listening; and, so soon as all, both 
British and American officers, left the room, he 
nobly came to me and said, “I have a good 
“span of horses and « good carryall. You are 
**welcome to a seat with me.” I joyfully ae- 
cepted his offer ; and I hereby acknowledge that | 
I met, in this person, a whole-souled man and a 
soldier, through whose kindness, mainly, I reach- , 
ed Niagara-river. When I was once more per- | 
mitted to look on the much-loved flag of my | 
country, and paroled and put across the Niagara- | 
river, on American soil, then, with all my suffer- | 
ing, I felt that I could once more breath frecly. 
I have again to acknowledge the goodness of | 
God, in providing for reaching my home and ! 
friends, after traveling more than one thousand | 
miles, badly wounded, « half once ball buried | 
in my shoulder. But I lived to be fully avenged | 
upon the enemies of my country, in the battle of | 
the eighth of January, 1815, below New Orleans. 
I have omitted many minor incidents that were 


i chief attractions of the suburban 
| New 


a 
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in this communication, the writing of which has 
given me great pain in my wounded shoulder. 
Tuomas P. Duprey. 
LEXINGTON, Ky., May 26, 1870. 


XIHL—RICHMOND HILL. 
By GENERAL Prosper M. WeTMore. 


The memories clustering round the spot once 
known by this name, have not lost their iresh- 
ness in the passing away of two generations of 
our people; while its many living traditions 
of social and political events, extend over a 


; space of time fast approaching the close of a 


century. 

This princely estate, so well known to our 
elderly citizens, was for many years one of the 
scenery of 
York. Situated ona commanding emi- 
nence, surrounded by groves of ancient trees, a 
short distance West of the centre of the island, 
it extended, through intervening vales, to the 
shores washed by the waters of the Hudson. 

The hand of Art and the guidance of taste 
had adorned its broad expanse of cultivated 
grounds, with all the luxuriance of gardens, 
arbors, and shrubberies; while Nature lent 
to the perfection of the landscape, her choicest 
productions and the ripening influences of he: 
beneticence. 

The cheequered fortunes of the owners ‘of 


| this beautiltul region were not more remarkable 


than the conflicting conditions which followed 
the title to the estate, as it passed into the 
hands of its successive proprietors. 

About ten years anterior to the Revolution, 
an English gentleman, Major Anranam Morr- 
IER, at one period of his life a Commissary of 
the English Army, acquired possession of the 
principal part of this eligible tract of land, 
which was then held under Grant from the 
Colonial Government, by the Episcopal Church 
of the City of New York. This religious 
organization, afterwards under the sanction 
of law, adopted the more definite title of 
* Trinity Chureh,” 

The Grant to the Church embraced immense 
possessions within the bounds of the rising 
city, a goodly share of which is still retained un 
der the same authority. Having secured from 
the Church a lease of the property for a long- 
extended term of years, the new proprietor 
erected, on a conspicuous eminence, a spacious 
and imposing edifice, to which, with a natural 
fondness for familiar English names, he gave 
the designation of “ Ricumonp Hin.” He 
speedily commenced, on a scale of generous ex- 
penditure, to improve and ornament its grounds. 
This disposition, on his part, growing with the 
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opening attractions of his new home, continu- 
ed until the outbreak of hostilities, or, accord- 
ing to the local traditions, until his premature | 
death. While the property remained in his | 
possession, Major Mortier devoted much of his | 
time and no small share of his fortune to the 
embellishment of his highly-prized acqui- 
sition.* 

At the commencement of active hostilities, 
in the neighborhood of New York, under the 
tenure of military power, General WasnIne- 
TON, With his family, were, for a portion of the | 
year 1776, the occupants of Richmond Hill. 

It was during this period that Colonel Aaron | 
Burr was appointed an Aid, with the rank of! 
Major, on the Staff of the Commander-in-chief, | 
and, thus early, became personally acquainted 
with the advantages and attractions of the 
place. 

It is not within the design of this brief sketch, 
to follow the successive changes of title and | 
possession, between the departure of Mortier 
and the removal of Washington’s Head-quar- 
ters, from Richmond Hill, to the Roger Morris 
house, near the Point of Rocks. The move- 
ment of the American forces was consequent on 
the subjugation of the city by the British | 
troops, and preceded only, by a short time, the | 
capture of Fort Washington. 

During the seven years occupation of the Is- | 
jand of New York, little is known of its inter- 
nal condition ; but, undoubtedly, some superior | 
British officer enjoyed the advantages and ad- 
ministered the unpaid-for hospitalities of Rich- | 
mond Hill. | 

The year 1783 witnessed the departure of the 
unsuccessful supporters of Royalty and the 
vradual return of citizens to the peaceable re- | 
sumption of their property and rights. 

The legal tenure of the rights held under the 
Church-lease, to the Richmond Hill property, 
was maintained, and the buildings and improve- 
ments were not disturbed nor injured while in 
adverse occupancy. 

During the first year of the Government, under 
the newly-adopted Constitution, while President 
Washington was living, with some display of 
courtly splendor, at the Franklin mansion, on the 
corner of Pearl and Cherry-streets, Jonn ADAMS, | 
of Massachusetts, the tirst Vice-president, occu- 
pied the house and grounds of Richmond Hill. 

How much the delightful surroundings of that | 
beautiful residence were enjoyed by its inmates, | 
at this period, is pleasantly depicted in the letters | 
of Mrs. Abigail Adams, the wife of the Vice- | 
president. She writes to her relative, Mrs. Shaw, | 
in the following glowing terms: 


* This property is traced on the Map, published from a 
Surve ymade, in 1766, by Major Montresor. 


| possession of an eminent foreign 
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** RicuMonvD Hui, (N. Y.) 

*€ 27 September, 1789. 

“*T write to you, My DEAR Sister, not from 
“the disputed banks of the Potomac, the Sus- 
“quehanna, or the Delaware, but from the 
“peaceful borders of the Hudson; a situation 
“where the hand of nature has so lavishly dis- 
‘played her beauties, that she has left scarcely 
“any thing for her hand-maid, Art, to perform. 
“The house in which we reside is situated 
“upon a hill, the avenue to which is interspersed 
“with forest-trees, under which a shrubbery, 
“ rather too luxuriant and wild, has taken shel- 
“ter, owing to its having been deprived, by 
‘“‘ death, some years since, of its original proprie- 
“tor, who kept it in perfect order. In front of 
“the house, the noble Hudson rolls its majestic 


| “waves, bearing upon his bosom innumerable 


“small vessels, which are constantly forwarding 
“the rich products of the neighboring soil to 
“the busy hand of a more extensive commerce. 
“Beyond the Hudson, rises to our view the fer- 
“tile country of the Jerseys, covered with a 
“golden harvest and pouring forth plenty, 
“like the cornucopia of Ceres. On the right 
“hand, an extensive plain presents us with a 
“view of fields, covered with verdure, and past- 
“ures full of cattle. On the left, the City opens 
“upon us, intercepted only by clumps of trees 
“and some rising ground which serves to height- 
“en the beauty of the scene, by appearing to 
“conceal a part. In the back-ground, is a 
“large flower-garden, enclosed with a hedge, 
“and some very handsome trees. On one side 
“of it, a grove of pines and oaks fit for com- 
“ templation. 


—‘‘*In this path, 
soe’er the wanderer roves, each step, 
efresh beauties; each last point present 


“ « How ae 
“** Shall wa 
“4 A different picture, new, and each the same.’ 
“If my days of fancy and romance were not 
“past, I could find here an ample field for 


“indulgence; yet, amidst these delightful 
“scenes of Nature, my heart pants for the 
‘“‘ society of my dear relatives and friends, who 
“are too far remoyed from me.” 

In another letter, written a year later, to her 
friend, Mr. Brand-Hollis, living in England, she 
repeats and enlarges her description of the 
beauties of the scenery by which she was sur- 
rounded, at her delightful residence of Richmond 
Hill; and when the removal of the Government 
from New York to Philadelphia, required the 
official tamilies to change their residences, the re- 
grets of Mrs, Adams were feelingly expressed. 

In the year 1797, this property was in the 
gentleman 
by the name of TEMPLE; and a good deal of 
public excitement was awakened by an exten- 
sive robbery committed on the premises, the 
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perpetrators of which were never discovered. | time, also, while the Vice-president was at his 
Just at this period, the Richmond Ilill estate | post of duty, in Washington, he requested his 
«ame into the possession of AARon Burn, by | daughter, whom he had left in charge of his 
whom it was retained, as a country residence, | country establishment, and who was then fourteen 
for about fifteen years. | years of age, to give a dinner-party, at Richmond 
Colonel Burr retired from the Army, in con- | Hill, to the celebrated Indian Chief, Brant. The 
sequence of greatly impaired health, some years | entertainment was eminently successful; and 
before the Revolutionary contest had ceased. | Burr was exceedingly prond of his daughter's 
He had entered, actively, into the practice of | household accomplishments, Colonel Stone, in 
the law, at New York, in which he had already | his life of Brant, gives the particulars of this 
acquired no little distinction, elsewhere, Sub- | affair, which were derived from Burr himself. 
sequently elected to the Senate of the United | ‘* Miss Theodosia,” says Colonel Stone, ‘* received 
‘States and, at the close of that service, elevated | ‘‘the forest Chief with all due courtesy and 
to the office of Vice-president, much of his | ‘‘ hospitality, and performed the honors of her 
time was necessarily spent at the seat of goy- | ‘‘ father’s house, in 8 manner that must have been 
ernment; but all of his home life was passed | ‘as gratifying to her absent parent as it was 
in the society of his family, at Richmond Hill. | “ creditable to herself. Among the guests se- 
While his business-offices and temporary lodg- | ‘‘ lected by her to meet the distinguished visitor, 
ing-apartments were in the crowded city, his | ‘‘ were Bishop Moore, and Doctors Hosack and 
hours of enjoyment and the brilliant scenes of | ‘‘ Bard, gentlemen who ranked among the most 
his social entertainments always found him at | ‘‘ eminent of the citizens of that time. In writ- 
this chosen spot. ‘“‘ing to her father upon the subject, she yave «a 
It was here that he received, with fitting hon- | ‘‘ long, and sprightly account of the entertain- 
-ors, the distinguished strangers, from every land, | ‘‘ ment. She said that, in making the prelimin- 
who came to study the features of the country | “‘ ary arrangements, she had been somewhat at a 
and to estimate the characters of the people, | ‘‘loss inthe selection of such dishes as would 
newly entering into the family of nations. Cer- | ‘‘ probably suit the palate of her principal guest. 
‘tainly, no man of that day was better qualitied to | ‘‘ Being a savage warrior, and in view of the 
perform the duty * oe upon himself. | ‘‘ many-tales she had heard, of 
‘Born, as it seemed, to adorn society; rich in ‘is . , bias 
knowledge ; brilliant and instructive in conversa-| — ,, « be — ae md at ai 
: - ; Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
tion ; gifted with a charm of manner that was|  ,. , Do grow beneath their shoulders,’ 
almost irresistible; he was the idol of all who 5 ee 
ame within the magic sphere of his friendship | ‘‘she addec, sportively, that she had a mind 
and his social influence. | **to lay the Hospital under contribution for a 
In his immediate family circle, were centred his | ‘‘ human head, to be served up like a boar’s head, 
— joys, his highest hopes. His married life | ‘‘in ancient hall, barbaric. But, after all, she 
thad been one of uninterrupted happiness, save | ‘‘ found him a most christian and civilized guest 
from the declining health of his affectionate wife. | ‘‘in his manners.” These details are from Par- 
‘The correspondence between them, which is ex- | ton’s Life ef Burr. 
tant, affords undeniable evidence of the truth; The years that were passed, (with occasional 
of these statements. His daughter, Taroposta, | absences on public duty,) at Richmond Hil!, in 
after the death of her mother, was the delight | the companionship of his wife and daughter, 
of her father’s heart, the chosen companion of | comprised the six years of allotted service in the 
his hours of ease and relaxation. She conduct- | Senate and the four years incumbency of the 
ed, with rare tact and discretion, the generous | oftice of Vice-president of the United States. 
hospitality of the Richmond Hill establishment; | In that brief period of time, culminated, de- 
and the felicity of her management and the | clined, and passed away, for ever, the fame, dis- 
charm of her manner were, frequently, the topic | tinction, and happiness of Aaron Burr. 
of admiration and commendation, in the best; There is no parallel in personal history for such 
social assemblages of those happy days. {a fate, so sudden and so irreparable, as that 
Among the frequent guests at Burr's house, | which befell the once honored, respected, ad- 
during this period of his highest prosperity and | mired, and feared master of Richmond Hill. 
popularity, were the accomplished Volney, the; Asa brave and faithful soldier of the Revolu- 





courtly Talleyrand, and the princely-born Louis | tion, he was without fear and without reproach. 

Expatriated, under the misrule of the | In his first battle, he was chosen to lead the for- 
lorn hope, at the assault of Quebec ; and, while 
under fire, he bore the body of Montgomery 
from the crimsoned snow-bank where he fell. 
Chosen by Washington, to fill the responsible 


Phillippe. 
French Revolution, these were all of a class of 
men whom Burr delighted to entertain and who 
<ould appreciate and enjoy the elegant hospitali- 
ty which was extended to them. About this 
Hist. Mac. Vor. IX. 3. 
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post of Aid, he remained in that confidential 

ition until he voluntarily accepted the office 
of the like distinction by the side of Putnam ; 
and thence only changed his line of duty, to ac- 
cept the more active service in the command of a | 
Regiment. 

Distinguished inthe arduous duties of main- | 
taining the integrity of ‘‘the neutral ground” | 
of Westchester, his conduct won the admira- | 
tion of every judicious commander. Successful | 
whenever he led an independent command, on | 
the disastrous field of Monmouth, he made the 
final sacrifice of his health and ambition, to the 
cause of his country. 

Retiring from duty, as an invalid, he declined | 
to accept the proffered privilege of leave from | 
active service with continued compensation, and 
returned to the walks of private life, with shat- | 
tered health, but with few of the honors and | 
none of the rewards of his faithful service. 

This is the brief, but true, military record of | 
Aaron Burr. Is there nothing in such a record | 
to justify the hope of a memory worthy to be 
cherished, rather than to meet the execration of 
undying enmity? One act of Burr's life made 
him an outcast, not alone from the society he 
had adorned and honored, but from the country 
which had given him birth, and in support of 
whose liberties he had freely perilled his life. 
Of the great host of enemies, so suddenly raised 
up, and who so relentlessly followed the foot- | 
steps of the stricken man, how many were there 
who should have shuddered with the infamy of 
casting the first stone ? 

At the closing of his official duties, as Vice- | 
president, Burr followed out a long and well- 
considered purpose of opening a justifiable en- 
terprise for the conquest of one of the Provinces | 
of Southern America. Through the perfidy of | 
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Alston, of South Carolina; the melancholy 
death of her only child; and the loss of the 
devoted mother, on her voyage to meet and 
welcome home her beloved father, after his 
long years of absence abroad, altogether make 
one of the most pathetic stories in the whole 
range of personal literature, 

This painful episode has led our reflections 
far away from the subject of Richmond Hill; 
and we now, again, take up the thread of our 
story. 

Before Burr's loss of fortune, he had contem- 
plated parting with this property, and had 


‘opened negociations with a wealthy capitalist, 


to that end. Waving suddenly determined to 


i visit Europe, in the hope and expectation of- 
| obtaining pecuniary assistance in the prosecu- 


tion of his Mexican enterprise, he departed, 
leaving his business affairs in a condition of 
irretrievable embarrassment. The necessary 
consequence was, that the Richmond Hill prop- 
erty was sold, to satisfy the most pressing of his 


| creditors, for a very small part of its actual 
| value; and that, finally, the larger portion be- 


came incorporated with the vast estate of Mr, 


| Joun Jacon Astron. 


A part of the property held by Burr, was not 
embraced under the Church Lease, but had 
been purchased from other parties; and so 
much as had been thus acquired, with « title 
in fee, had been disposed of, some years prior 
to the ultimate catastrophe from which there 
was no recovery. 

While writing these lines, we have lying be- 
fore us an attested copy of a Conveyance, with 
an attested Map of the premises attached, from 
Aaron Burr to John Jacob Astor, bearing date 
the eighteenth of November, 1803, This In- 
strument purports to convey a piece of land 


one or more of his trusted agents, he was arrest-| known as the “ Triangle,’ comprising about 
ed, imprisoned, and tried for treason, in the City , : 


of Richmond, Virginia. After months of en- 
forced delay, for sinister purposes, the trial was 
held before the most distinguished of all the 
Chief-justices of the Supreme Court of the United 


| forty city lots, bounded by the line of the 
| Church property, and is conveyed, in fee, to the 
; purchaser. The location of this section is in 
| dicated, by its boundaries, on Downing, Bed- 

ford, and Village-streets—the latter name being 


States; and, while the whole power of the Gov- | now obsolete 
ernment of the Nation was arrayed against the | . 
persecuted defendant, under the advice and rul- | yw. 
ing of John Marshall, he was honorably acquit- | 
ted and restored to all the rights of a citizen. | 
And yet, there are men who continue to write! pany, 


Th ae « “37 .? es . 
and speak of Aaron Burr as a traitor! We have also before us, an original instru- 


How many years was he in advance of that | ment, certified of record, by T. Wortman, 
glorious enterprise which secured Texas as one | Clerk of the City and County of New York, 
of the States of the American Union! | purporting to be a mortgage, executed by Tim- 

His subsequent career was one of long-con-| othy and Mary Green, to Aaron Burr, covering 
tinued and almost crushing sorrows. ‘The sad j certain lots, formerly part of the estate of said 
sufferings which his misfortunes had cast upon} Burr, and which had, previously, been part of 
his noble-minded daughter, Theodosia, who] the estate of Elbert Herring, and was bounded 
had previously become the wife of Governor! by property held by Burr, under a Church 


It isa significant fact, in relation to Burr's 
ll-known business relations, that this piece 
of property was conveyed, subject to an exist- 
ing mortgage, in favor of the Manhattan Com- 
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Lease. This Mortgage bears date the twenty-| Having thus passed through all the muta- 
third day of October, 1802; and appears to] tions of city suburban property, these premises 
have been assigned, on the same day, to the! followed the fortunes of other localities ;—the 
Manhattan Company. | Street Commissioner made his influence felt; 


These ancient documents are only interesting | 
to antiquaries, in search of disputed or forgotten 
boundaries, and were found, with many other 
unconsidered trifles, among the multifarious 
articles seeking « purchaser in the stock of a 


Streets and Avenues were opened; buildings 
were demolished or removed; profile Maps 
came into vogue; hills disappeared and vallies 
were filled; until, at length, the old Richmond 
Hill mansion found itself shorn of all its gran- 


dealer in old paper. They are entirely at the! deur, stripped of its verdant groves, despoiled 
service cf any person who can find them of any | of its gardens and lawns, sitting, sadly, far be- 
value, | neath its former altitude, at the noisy and some- 

Thus passed away, into other hands, the pos- | what unsavory corner of Charlton and Varick - 
sessions once held and dearly prized by the) streets, Its stately portals no longer opened 
dwellers in the spacious halls and on the broad | wide, to welcome the entrance of distinguished 
lands of Richmond Hill. | guests from foreign lands, or the brilliant 

From time to time, between the years 1806 | crowds who came to mingle in the gay recep- 
and 1818, the premises, diminished in size and | tions of joyous and sparkling Theodosia. Poor 
attraction, were noticed in the public papers to| Theodosia! whose grave had been made for her 
be rented, for private residences ; and thus, as | beneath the surging billows of the ocean, 
time passed on, the fortunes of Richmond Hill} Alas! for the changes wrought by the relent- 
declined. | less hand of Time! 

The writer remembers the place well. Inthe; The tenacity of life with the old mansion 
year 1818, the noble mansion remained in good; was remarkable; and, after the gardens had 
preservation, with its broad entrance, under aj} ceased to be remunerative and other similar at- 
porch of imposing height, supported by tall! tractions had failed, a new and more pretentious 
columns, with balconies fronting the rooms of | effort was made to embellish its history and to 
the second story, and with an aspect of dis-| keep alive, a little longer, the distinction at- 
tinction altogether beyond the ordinary private | tached to its name. 
dwellings of that day. . Onits new foundation, the house was placed 

The outer entrance to the premises, at the! with its front, still wearing the adornments of 
period mentioned, was through a spacious gate-| columns and balconies, some twenty feet with- 
way, placed between highly ornamented col-| drawn from Varick-street, extending along the 
umns, at the then termination of McDougal-| line of Charlton-street. 
street, about two hundred feet North of Spring-| About the year 1831, the premises were leased 
street. The grounds, at that time, had been! and a new building constructed, in the rear, 
reduced in size, by the interposing barriers of} connected with the principal edifice and run- 
newly opened streets, and no longer extended to! ning back about fifty feet, with the view to 
the river. The beautiful piece of water, long | forma dramatic temple, under the title of “Tu 
known as “Burr's Pond,” remained, intact, |“ Ricumonp Hit, Tuxatre.” When complet- 
with a full supply of the needed element which, | ed, the management of the establishment was 
in Winter, gave excitement and enjoyment to all | entrusted to Mr, Richard Russell, an experienced 
the noisy urchins fond of the exercise of skat- and respectable member of the theatrital pro- 
ing. On this point, the writer can speak from | fession. 
personal knowledge. ‘ Burr’s Pond,” so faras' Shortly before the opening night, the Mana- 
its exact location can now be traced, must have! ger invited, by public notice and the offer of a 
been on, or near, the piece of ground known as} prize, the co-operation of our city’s literati, in 
“the Triangle,” as it has been followed to a{ the production of a Poetical Address for the oc- 
point where it mects the junction of Bedford} casion. The Committee selected to award the 
and Downing-streets. prize, sat in one of the reception chambers of 


In the year 1820, the final excavation of the the old time-honored mansion. It was an after- 


high ground was completed; and, in 1822, a 
public Garden was opened, and soon became a 
popular resort for the neighboring inhabitants, 
to whom refreshments were served from the 
main building. A turtle feast became, also, a 
standard entertainment, and was frequently 
presented to an appreciative public, by a So- 
ciety gifted with a knowledge of such culinary 
accomplishments. 


noon to be remembered. As the twilight deep- 
ened into the evening, the shadows of departed 
hosts and long- forgotten guests seemed to hover 
round the dilapidated halls and dismantled 
chambers. Silence and a saddening gloom 
weighed heavily on the spirits of the selected 
party. But the lights came, the feeling of de- 
ression soon passed away, and the disordered 

| fancy was roused to resume the duty of the hour. 
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Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck was chosen to break 
the seals of a couple of dozen envelopes. The 
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writer of this paper was permitted to be a_ 


sharer in the ceremonies. 


As the poems were | 


read, or glanced at, some few were placed on | 


the right ‘hand, but much the larger number on | 
the left. Of course, there could be but little | 
hesitation in making up the final verdict. The 


successful competitor bore the name of Frrz- | 


GREENE HaLLeckK; and, with these pages, the 
original manuscript of the following beautiful 
Poem is placed in the hands of the Editor of | 
Tan Historical MAGAZINE. 


Prizb Porm, 


| 
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“* Friends of the stage ! who hail it as the shrine 
ere music, painting, poetry entwine 
. “phelr wedded garlands, whence their blended power 
“ Retines, exalts, ennobles, hour by hour, 
“The spirit of the land ; and, like the wind, 
‘*Unseen, but felt, bears on the bark of mind ; 
“To the hour that consecrates this dome 
“Wil up dreams of prouder hours to come, 
“When some creating Poet, born Tne own, 
a Thin — here the drama’s loftiest tone, 
« h after years to echo loud and long 3 3 
sae of the west—a star of sop 

« Brighte g your own blue skies with liv 
“All Gheest adden, and all tongues — 2 
“Far ag beneath the heaven, by sea-winds anned 
“Floats the free banner of your native land.” 


fire, 


Ifowever promising may have been the open- 
ing of the theatrical speculation, it did not, in 


Written for the opening of the Richmond. Hill the end, restore the fortunes or rescue the name 


Theatre. 
“* ADDRESS. * 


- ee dwells the Drama’e Spirit ?-—not alone 


throne, 
“ ‘In 1 £ bowe 
oe 4 s * ne >: 
«a Where’ er menvetes beat, cctgunsions pian, 
i times and ae + within a ring of power, 
greeta, the Sentetimac, our dome, 


Te 
it her. 
“And we; poibeae teen 
‘“Thesummoned Anels of wand, 
no aes your welcome. -- Beit to give 
lie to Mer comin honre, cand bid her live 


“ Within these ta Lampeter eg in her eause, 
“ Long in the nurturing warmth of your applause. 


‘oan ie 


“ Your peudite are. are, to-us, and to our art, 
“ Asis the life-blood to the human heart ; 


“* And every power that bide the baw be f be green 


‘*In-natare, acts on thie her mi 
ee rings = ea 

‘Our winde, the whi moos t 

“From lip to lip, the eto lane 

*“ And sounds of cordial etotiar? te a $ abeerily : 
* Aud heaven’s own dew falls on us in the tear 
“That woman weeps o’er sorrows pictur’d here, 
“When crowded feelings have no words to tell 
“The might, the majic of the actor's spell. 


“ These.have been ours, and do we hope in vain, 
“ Here, oft, and deep, to feel them ours again ? 
“‘ No—while the weary heart can tind repose 

< teae tarowa pene in: Betions fave ys Or woes ; 
“While there wee n lips and dimpled cheeks 
e masic b' or wit or humor ‘ 


ic suites the the 


ic loves, 
home, the actor 


ee and mores ; 


8 ome ‘muster spirit can call up 
“* Noblest and est thonghts, and brim the cup 
“*Of life with bubbles bright as a 
«Cheating the willing bosom into 
“So long will those who, in their sprin: ‘of youth, 
“ Have listened to the drama’s voice of trath ; 

* Py in her scenes the manners of their age, 
And gathered know! for a wider stage ; 
«Come here to with smiles lifes summer years, 

And melt its winter's snow with warmest tears ; 
e = hearts, when ours are hushed and cold, 
‘* Be happy re, Rowe have been of old. 





sad ae SRO 


ome Renaeerrisisie, 
roma. Ma@axixr. 


y of the Address, carefully come 
SZesaseript, in Mr. Halleck’s welle 
which is now before us.—Enrtor Hise 


| 
| 
} 


| 
\ 


: 
| 


| welcome at Richmond Hill. 


| of the "Richmond Hill House. The situation 
' was not well adapted for such a place of amuse- 
ment; and its existence was not a protracted one. 

What is known as “the regular drama ”— 
Tragedies and Comedies—failing to attract a 
sufficient support, an Operatic Company was 
called into requisition. Some well-appointed 
musieal entertainments were offered ; but usual- 
ly with inadequate results. One of the most 
effective performers, in Italian Opera, and with 
a superb voice, was presented at this house. 
Pedroti, will long be remembered for her charm- 
ing acting and singing. 

‘Several of the Ac tors, of established reputa- 
tions, from other theatres, appeared here for 
short engagements, Cooper oceasionally re- 


| minced his. admirers of an earlier day, of the 


gratification his acting had afforded them; 


while those well-remembered favorites, Mr, and 
| Mrs. Hilson, whose names were household words 


with a New York audience, sometimes wander- 
ed away from the Park, to receive a cordial 
jut the chief in- 


| cident in this dramatic episode, was the entrance 
| into the management of Joun Barnes, so long 
| and well known as one of the leading Comic 
, Actors, from the Park Company. 


| They had brought, 


Mr. and Mrs, Barnes were sterling performers. 
from their old theatrical 


| homestead, all the prestige of a life-long stage 


success, They had also acquired a moderate 


| competency in the practice of their profession ; 

| and had won the warm regard and respect of a 
| large community of friends of the Drama, by 
| the excellency of their deportment and habits 


of life. Mr. Barnes first appeared at the Park 


| Theatre, in the year 1816, and Mrs, Barnes, at 


the same time. They both soon established 
themselves in public favor, and remained at the 
Park, until the Spring of the year 1832, when 
Mr. Barnes accepted the Management of the 
new Theatre. The enterprise was a signal 
failure, much to the regret of those who wit- 
nessed the misfortune which befell the Mana- 


| ger and his accomplished companion. 
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Tu opening the second season, in May, 1852, 
Mrs. Barnes delighted her audience by reciting | 
a brilliant Address, from the pen of a gentle- 
men who shone among the literary lights of that 
day. Mr. Charles P. Clinch, with characteris- | 
tic, but not to be commended, modesty, with- | 
held his poem from the press; and it cannot, 
therefore, lend graee and beauty to these pages. | 
The Theatre, with the aid, occasionally, of a 
Xircus Company or & Menagerie, continued its | 
feeble existence, for about ten years; and, at | 
the close of 1842, it finally surrendered to a | 
fate that was inevitable—its doors were closed, | 
never again to be opened. | 
And thus passed away the glories and the | 
shadows of Richmond Hill. All that remains | 
of them, are a few fleeting memories and a 
page or two of history, fast fading into oblivion. 
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New Jersey, 
New York, 


North Carolina, 


Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, 
Texas, 
Vermont, 
Virginia, 


Wisconsin, 
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Camden and Amboy. 
Empire State, Nrcelsior 
State. 
Old North State, Turpen- 
tine State. 
Buckeye State. 
Keystone State. 
L Attle Rhody. 
Palmetto State. 
Lone Star State. 
Green Mountain State. 
Mother of Presidents, 
Mother of States, Old 
Dominion. 
Badger State. 


It will be observed that Alabama, Georgi 
Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, aa 


West Virginia are still unbaptized by the poets. 
oem The writer of his paper desires to acknowteg Some of the names, like ‘‘ Camden and Amboy,” 
nee of his cetanaies and ‘walnehie collection wi mnatedels | ‘ Wolverine State,” **Corn Craeker,” and ‘“‘ Bear 
for the local history of New York.) a State,” are certainly not complimentary to the 

datas | peuple who inhabit the Commonwealths thus 
XIV.—FLOTSAM. | characterized. Those applied to the original 


sa vii stb h o ; - thirteen States are, in general, more happily 
(These scrape have Deen picked up in various places and | chosen than those bestowed on the new members 
ht to this place, “ae they are,” without any voucher f v2 ° 

for thelr correctness aud with no other object thantosechre | Of the Union.— Hartford Courant, Sept., 1867. 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if | 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
thons.—Kp1Ton HistortoaL Ma@azine.)} 





Lorp Lyxpuunst.—Mr. Hditor: It it is of suf- 

Some or THE Portic NAMES OF THE VARIOUS | ficient im Senne to know the exact time that 
Starks which compose the Union are cleverly | Lord Lyndhurst left this country, for England, 
conceived, while others seem to have been be- | Sllow me to state that he was » passenger on 


stowed without much discrimination. The follow- | board the ship Minerva, Captain Callahan, 


ing is a list of most of these fanciful appellatives : | which sailed from Marblehead, May 2%, 1775, 





, with fourteen other cabin passengers, thirty- 
a = Md —— | nine souls in all, on board. The cabin passen- 
ae yavenon (NGC. gers were Mrs. Callahan, Joseph Green, Faq. 
Connecticut, Free-stone State, Land of oe ds lade. Me. Jobe pon and lady, Afrs. Cop- 
~ * - iv? ° e ’ . 
hg Habits, Nutmeg | ley and three children, Mrs. Jackson, Samuel 
Del Bi re Ki Di | Quincy, Esq., Lieutenant William Augustus 
—— oa ‘ oa ta@mond’ | Merrick, of the Royal Navy, Mr. David Green, 
Floria Po | Mr. David Sears, Mr. Nathaniel Balch, Mr, 
INin — ai: i Prairie | #89¢ Smith, Jr, besides servants, and six steer- 
—— on = a Se or | age passengers. The above is from the Diary of 
a Hoosier yon — ie fellow-passenger, w ho landed at Dover, 24th 
omg Beuhae Ste i | June, and arrived in London, 6 P. M., next day, 
x a Garden of the West | Lord Lyndhurst was born on the twenty-first 
coke ; Dark and Bloody Ground | of May, 1772—of course, he was just three years 
aoerene a ¥ GreUNe | and six days old.—Boston Evening Transcript, 
Corn Cracker. May 2°. 1869 : 
Louisiana, Creole State. =e 7" 
Maine, lumber State, Pine Tree | 
State, Star inthe Kast:| Br Waar Law ?—Perhaps the history of the 
Massachucetts. Bay State. human race does not furnish a parallel for such 
Michigan, Lake State, Wolverine | marvellous coincidences as occur in the following 
State. items, which are well authenticated, both by dot- 
Mississippi, Bayou State. | umentary testimony and that of Mr. Sylvester R. 
Missouri, Tron State. Hazard, of Newport, who is now living :— 
Nevada, Silver State. 


New Hampshire, 


Granite State. 


| George Hazard was born in South Kingston, 
| R. I., March 3, 1'787. _ 
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‘ 

Thomas H. Hazard, eldest son of Geortre, was | 
born in South Kingston, March 3, 1765. 

Sylvester R. Hazard, eldest son of Thomas, 
was born in South Kingston, March 3, 1793. 

Christopher G, C. Hazard, eldest son of Syl- | 
vester, was born in Newport, R. I, March 
1818. 

Since the birth of Thomas, an anniversary has | | 
always been held by the family, on the third of 
March, to commemorate the event.—Banner of -| 


Light. 


» 
Ds 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—It is, perhaps, unknown 
to thousands who have visited Germantown by 
the railroad, that the woods at which they land 
were once vocal with the voice ef Penn, the 
Founder, preaching forth to the assembly, close 
by, “* the words of eternal life,” at the base of | 
the woods, near where glides the waters of the 
Wingohocking-creek, and near where stands 
the primitive and peculiar-looking house of the 
original German settler, Schumaker, a Friend, 
at whose house Penn sometimes tarried, and 
from whose green lawn, standing on a small 


rock, still visible there, he was wont to preach. 
The house is of one story, with a remarkably 
high roof, and, on the lintel of the door, may 
be seen inscribed ‘1683,’ the year of its foun- 


dation. To a thinking mind, which can ap- 
preciate the wonderful changes which have in- | 
tervened since the days of the pilgrim settlers, 
the whole scenery is full of reflective and ideal 
presence. The house and the rock are both in 
sight of the ticket-office house.-—Poulson’s Daily 
Adgertiser, August, 1832. 


| Lalnyette’s visit to this country, 


| Thre County Trom.” 


| Colony, from 1663 to 1677. 
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The items are given, amounting to £05.02.06. 
| The above entry describes the flax very clearly. 
| It bore a motto which Colonel Chester read, 
The motto was a inys- 


tery. The person to whom the drawing was 


, sent, handed it to Mr. Whitmore, as the Chair- 
, man of the Heraldic Committee, who informed 


him that he had received a similar drawing 
from Horatio G. Somerby, Esq., who agreed in 


| —s the inscription “Thre C ounty Trom.” 


Mr. Whitmore investigated the matter, and 
| satisfied himself that this was intended for the 
| standard of the “ Three County Troop,” a Com- 
pany of Cavalry, frequently mentioned, by that 
name, on the Records of the Massachusetta 
The Troop is men- 
tioned, without a name, May 28, 1659, as “ late- 
“ly raised.” Edward Hutchinson was then 
confirmed by the Court as its Captain. Mr. 
Whitmore thus closes his remarks upon this 
flag: “ We may allow ourselves to imagine that 
“it was ordered from England before King 
“ Phillip’s war, and that under its folds the 
“best soldiers of the three Counties took part 
“jn the fight. It is an additional proof, if any 
“were needed, that the first settlers here not 
“only depended on England for articles of 
“Juxury, but that they were able to command 
“ them.”— Boston Evening Transcript, September 
1870. 


—In the course 
at the Academy of 
Summer related the fol- 
incident, connected with 
in 1824, which 


INTERESTING INCIDENT, IF TRUE. 
of his lecture, on Lafayette, 
Musie, recently, Mr. 
lowing interesting 


| took place at Boston—which may be true or tt 


Tok Sranpard oF THE TrhREK CouNnTY 
Troop.—One of the interesting papers read at 
the meeting of the New England NHistoric- 
Genealogical Society, on Wednesday last, was a 
communication trom William H. Whitmore, 
Esq., Chairman of the Committee on Heraldry, 
on the standard of the Three County Troop, a 
Massachusetts military organization belonging 
to the Counties of Essex, “Suffolk, and Middle. 
sex, in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Colonel Joseph L. Chester, of London, re- 

cently sentto « member of the Iistoric-Genea- 
logical Society, » drawing of a flag, found in 
the work-book of a herald-painter of the time 
of Charles IL., among the Additional MSS., in 
the British Museum, The charge on the book 
was for ‘* worke don for New England, 
“ ffor painting in oyle one both sides a Cornett 
“one Rich crimson damask with a hand and 
“sword & invelloped with a Scarfe abuot the 
“ Arme of gold, black & sillver.” 


mry not, 


* This visit was full of memorable incidents, 
“sometimes most touching, among which I se- 
“lect one now little known. At one of those 
“receptions which took place wherever the 
“ations! guest appeared, a veteran of the 
“Revolution, in his origina! Continental uni- 
“form, with the addition of a small blanket, 
“or rather a piece of blanket, upon bis 
“shoulders, and with his ancient musket, 
“which had seen service on many fields, 
* came forward and, drawing himself up in the 
“stiff manner of the old-fashioned drill, made 
“a military salute, which Lafayette returned, at 
“ once, with affection, tears starting to his eyes. 
“ for he remembered, well, that uniform, and saw 
“that an old soldier, more venerable than him- 
“self, in years, stood before him. ‘Do you 
“*know me?’ said the soldier, for the manner 
“of the General persuaded him that he was 
“ personally remembered, although nearly fifty 
“ vears had passed gince their service together. 
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“** Indeed I cannot remember you,’ the General 
“ replied, frankly. ‘Do youremember the frosts | 
““*and snows of Valley Forge’? ‘I can never 

“¢forget them,’ said Lafayette. The veteran 

“then related that, one freezing night, as the 

“General went his rounds, he came upon a sen- 

“try, thinly clad, with shoes of raw cowhide 

“and without stockings, on the point of perish- 

“ing with cold; that he took the musket of the | 
“sentry, saying to him, ‘Goto my hut, you will 

“+ tind stockings there,and a blanket, which, 

“‘atter warming yourself, you will bring here: 

“meanwhile, give me your musket and I will | 
“<keep guard.’ ‘I obeyed, the veteran contin- 

‘‘ued, ‘and returning to my post, refreshed, you | 
“*seut the blanket in two, retaining one-half 
‘**and giving me the other half. Here, Gen- 
‘* eral, is the one half of that blanket, and Iam 
‘*“the sentry whose life you saved.” By such 
“tribute, in unison with the universal popular | 
“*heart, was the triumph our benefactor carried | 
‘*beyond that of any Roman, proudly ascending 
“the Capitol with the spoils of war.” 


| 
TMRACHKRS IN NEW ENGLAND, SuVENTY YEARS | 


} 


aGo.—The records of the First School District, | 


in the town of Franklin, Connecticut, show 
that the following votes, passed at meetings | 
held in 1798: | 
“ Vorep, That the Saybrook Platform, West- 
“minster Catechism, and Spiritual Songs shall | 
“not be taught in schoo! and chanted so loud 
“that they may be heard to Pleasant Hill, 
“Vorep, To hire a man to instruct the school 


' at it. 
: at it. 
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would silence next day. Grant could not wait. 
That night, he ran his transports by Grand Gulf. 
Every gun that was used against the gunboats, 
opened on the transports. Grant marched his 
army to Ifard'Times; crossed the Mississippi; and 
landed at Bruinsburg. You were with him, 
when he fought the enemy and routed him, near 
Port Gibson. 

The next morning, early, about four o'clock, the 
rebels exploded their magazine and evacuated 
Grand Gulf. 

As soon as Porter heard the explosion of the 
magazine and knew the enemy had abandoned 
his works, he crossed the river, and captured the 
deserted sortifications and their siege guns, with 


| an unarmed tughoat. 


Hle immediately ordered the fort dismantled, 
and had the guns brought to the landing and 
marked ‘* Captured by the U.S. Mississippi Flo- 
‘“*tilla, D. D. Porter, A. A. It., commanding, 
“ May 1, 1863.” 

The Army knew it was a lie, and was indignant 
The Navy knew it was a lie, and blushed 
Grant knew it was alie, and despised its 
author, You Knew it was a lie, and so reported 
to Washington. And yet this man remained 
publicly unexposed until he climbed the tree high 
enough to expose himself. It is hoped that 
Grant has had enough of Porter. 

VICKSBURG. 


Oupkst Paper.—Protessor Pond, of Bangor, 
disputes the claim confidently urged by the 
| press, in Philadelphia, that the Remembrancer of 
that city, published in 1813, was the first relig- 


“for four months, at $8 per month, finding his | ous paper in this country. He has two com- 
. . - ' . 

“‘own board, to keep six days in the week, and } plete volumes ot the Christian Iistory, a week- 

“twenty-six days fora month; and that no par- | ly paper, by Kneeland & Greene, Boston, in 1743, 


“tiality be used on the part of the master, 

“ Vorep, That a Summer school be kept by a 
“qualified woman, and to pay her 67 cents per 
“week, and that she keep three weeks on trial, 
“and upon the petition of three, having suf- 
“ficient cause, applying tothe District Commit- 
“teeman, he is obliged to warn a meeting on 
“the occasion.” 


Apwinan Porren’s Srory abou tHe CAPTURED 
CANNON. 
To the Hditor of The Sun, 

Sin: You and I both know Admiral Porter. 
Kiverybody at Vicksburg, ubout Grant, except 
-Grant himself, knew Porter was not his friend. 
Some of us told Grant so, but he would not lis- 
ten to the charge, patiently. 

You remember when Porter had made his un- 
successful assault onGrand Gult, and proposed to 
renew the assault, the next day. Porter said he 
shad disabled all the gune but ene: and that he 


edited by Thomas Prince, Jr., son of the vener- 
able Pastor of the Old South, at that time. 
This weekly was devoted, mainly, not exclu- 
sively, to the spread of religious intelligence, and 
was, probably, the first newspaper of the kind 
in the world.— Boston Traveller, Sept. 5, 1866. 


—_——--~ 


Scrars.—The last extraordinary discovery is 
that of a letter, purporting to have been written 
by Edgar A. Poe, to « Mr. Daniels, of Philadel- 
phia, under date of Sept. 29, 1849, in which he 
confesses that lie was not the author of the 
Raven, so long and closely linked with his 
name; but that it was written by Samuel Fen- 
wick of New York, and sent to Poe, who put 
his name to it, in a fit of intoxication. Then 
follows this paragraph : 

“The sensation it produced, made me dis- 
“honest enough to conceal the name of the real 
“author, who had died, as you know, some 
“time before it came out: and, by that means, I 
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“nowenjoy all the credit and applause, myself. | 
“T simply make this statement to you for the—” 
The above facts have been communicated to 
a Mr. ©. C. Macon of New Orleans, says the 
Times of that city, by Rev. J. Shaver of Bur- 
lington, N. J., who declares that he found the 
letter referred to, among documents in posses- 
sion of John T. Tompkins, of the latter town. 
—The present site of Bridgeport, Conn., seems 
to have once been an immense Indian burial | 
ground. Skulls and bones have been found in 
many parts of the city. In digging, recently, 
for the new wing of a school-house, some fifty 
graves were exposed. In cach case, the body 


was buried in a sitting posture; and a number 


of pikes and other Indian relics have been dis- 
covered. 

—While the authorities are debating the | 
question, Who wrote Rock me to sleep Mother? | 


another dispute has arisen concerning the | 


original authorship of that other popular poem, 
Over the River, which has always been ac- 
credited to the late Mrs. Wakefield. It seems 


that another very similar poem, under the same 
name, was written by a Miss Donelson, of Cole- 
raine, and published in the True Flag, in 18565, | 
two years before the appearance of Mrs. Wake- | 
field’s production in the Springfleld Republican. 
There is certainly a striking resemblance he- 
tween the two; but Whether Mrs. Wakefield is | 


guilty of plagiarism, or the case is one of un- | 
conscious repetition, is uncertain, 

—How many times the missionary hymn | 
From Greenlan@s Icy Mountains, has been 
sung! But of the many who have sung it, how 
few have known its origin? Forty yeats ago, 
the story runs, the Clerk of the pari#li-church 
in Wrexham, Wales, whose duty it was to 
arrange the singing for an approaching service 
in behalf of the Society for tle Propagation 
of the \Gospel in Foreign Parts, caméto the 
Vicar in great trouble, because he could find no 
hymn appropriate to the occasion. Now the 
Vicar’s sou in-law happened to be visiting him, 
at the tinie, and being something of a poet, the 
task was imposed upon-him of supplying the 
deficiency. .“* Let the hymn be of some simple, 
“easy measure,” sdid the Vicar, “and we will 
‘“have it printed, atid sing it on the Sabbath.” 
Away went the son-in-law, Reginald Heber 
was his fame, to a retired nook; and, in an 
hour and a half, reappeared, beating the extem- 
porized hymn, whose two first lines were, 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
“From India’s coral strand ;” 


The equally popular tune to which this hymn 
is invariably sung, was composed in Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1827, by Lowell Mason, then living 
in that city. 
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—In 1731, the people of Star-island, now Gos- 
port, Isle of Shoals, gave a call to Mr John Tooke: 
(or Tucke ), to settle there as their Minister— 
offering him one hundred and ten pounds, in 
money, as an annual salary. In 1738, fifteen 
pounds were added; and, in 1750, when there 


was not money, it was voted to pay him in 
fish. ; 


XV.—NOTES. 
WiLiiamM ALLEN, Esg., the historian of the 
towns of Norridgewock and Industry, Maine, 
now nearly ninety-one years of age, has sent to 


us the following interesting autobiography, 
which originally appeared in the Maine Farmer; 


| and we gladly make room for it, in our pages. 


Our venerable friend has occasionally employ- 
ed his pen for Tue Histontca, MaGazinE—an 
article of his preparation is in the number for 
April, 1870—and we rejoice to hear that, not- 
withstanding a recent attack of inflammation 
of the lungs, he is now enjoying his usual good 
health. May he be long spared to enjoy the 
honor which has been so nobly earned by a long 
life of industry and integrity. 


“How I neGan FaRMING. 


“Tf commenced learning to clear new land 
“ and to cultivate the soil, in the wilderness of” 
“ Sandy-river, in Maine, seventy-eight yearsago; 
“ and served an apprenticeship eight years, with- 
“out fee or reward. I then, in 1800, began on 
“my own account, in the woods,on the Plymouth 
“Patent, (now Industry,) in the County of 
“Franklin, Me. ; felled the trees, on eight acres ; 
“and burned the cut down. On the sixteenth of” 
“ April, 1801, I commenced burning off the logs, 
“and cleared up three acres, by hand, in three 
“ weeks, and sowed two bushels of wheat on two 
“ acresand one bushel of rye on one acre. Hav- 
“ing no funds to begin with, I procured seed 
“on credit ; hired a yoke of oxen; and harrowed 
“the three acres, as well as I could, in one day ;: 
“and then grubbed, with a hoe,round the stumps, 
“two days.and thus covered the seed not covered 
“with the harrow. The wheat and rye grew 
“ finely ; and the two bushels of wheat yielded 
“ forty-two, and the bushel of rye over thirty 
“ bushels, of excellent quality. I picked up the: 
“limbs on the remaining five acres, on which I 
“planted corn, and raised one hundred and 
“twenty-eight bushels of sound corn, for market. 

“When I could leave my work, on my new 


| “land, I worked at haying and other work, for’ 
| “ hire; made shoes,in the Fall, and taught scliool 


“in the Winter; paid for my board and some 
“for clothing ; husbanded my resources, as well 
“ as I could, to raise money to pay for my land; 
“and, at the end of the year, found myself 
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“worth two hundred dollars. I continued to 
“clear up about four acres a year, till I had 
“cleared fifty acres, planted sn orchard, and 
“erected suitable farm-buildings and fences, 
“T was at Hallowell, the greater part of the 
“time, in 1805, °6, and 7, on wages. Inthe Fall 
“of 1807, I married and settled on my farm; | 
“was prosperous and never failed to raise a good | 
“crop from what I sowed or planted ; and, at 
“the expiration of eleven years, I had gained, 
“ by my labor,two hundred dollars per year. That 
‘*is, my farm-buildings and assets were estimated 
“at two thousand dollars, the avails of my new 
“farm and wages earned. In 1812, I was called 
**to an official station ; moved to the shire-town of 
‘the County; and was constantly employed in 
“places of trust and profit, many years; and did 
“not give up doing business, entirely, until nine- | 
“ty yeats of age.” i 
CorkEcrions. | 
I, 


We take this opportunity to make a few 


House of Lords, appears uncertain. 
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er from “ Ruin Bridge,” the latter from “Camp 
“Shades of Death”—the former should be 
dated May 21, 1779, and the latter June 11, 
1779; and they each bear the date of 1776, as 
printed. I hope that you may be abie to print 
a “corrigendum,” giving the correct date. 
Very Truly, Yours, 
Hami.ton Fisu., 


FATHER Matukw AND Exerisu Lorps—How an 
OLD ONE WAS LED TO SWEAR HK WOULD K&EP? 
THE PLEDGE, FOR A CERTAIN TIME, AND KEPT IT. 
—It is remarkable, that when the good man 
publicly inaugurated his Mission, at Cork, April 
10th, 1888, he was seconded by neither a Roman 
Catholic nor an Episcopalian. When about to 
sign his name, he suid: ‘* Here goes, in the name 
‘of God.” His signature was followed by those 
of the Protestant Priest, Charles Duncombe, the 
Unitarian philanthropist, Richard Dowden, and 
the stout Quaker, William Martin. 

What success he had with the members of the 
If any state- 
ments haye been made, I have not seen them. 


corrections to the article on John Cabot’s voy-| Mr. Maguire, in his life of Father Mathew, ob- 
age of 1497, in Volume III, Second Series, of j serves that, at a large party, in London, the 
Tne Histrontcar, MAGAzInkK. 


I. In the first paragraph, read Richard 
Biddle, indtead of Robert Biddle. 

This gentleman was a brother of Nicholas | 
Biddle, the President of the Bank of the United | 
States,in Philadelphia. ! 

II. On page 131, second column, tenth line | 
from the bottom, the sentence must read thus: | 
“ Pasqualigo says, ‘ he coasted for three hundred | 
“* *leaques,’” which, if leagues of seventeen and 
a half to the degree are meant, would be one | 
thousand and twenty-nine nautical miles, a dis- 
tance, allowance being made for over estimates, | 
that agrees remarkably with the view taken in 
this paper. | 

TIL, On page 132, first column, tenth line 
from the bottom, the sense would be clearer 
by substituting for, “an approach in a direct 
* Southeast line,” the words, “an approach on a | 
“*direct line rom the Southeast” ete, 

A number of small typographical errors in 
the text and in the Nouketione may be noticed ; 
but as they do not interfere with the sense, it 
will be hardly necessary to enumerate them. 

BROOKLYN. CB 

II, 
New Yok, November 7, 1870. | 
* * * % * 

My attention has lately been called to a ty- 
pographical, or clerical error, in the dates of 
two letters of my Father's, printed on page 204, 
No, IIl., Vol. ¥., New Series, (March, 1869.) 
I refer to the Extracts No. 3, and 4—the form- 


+ 


| Fathertried to make a convert of Lord Brougham, 
; who resisted, good humoredly, but resolutely, 
| saying, ‘‘I drink very little wine; only half a 
** glass at luncheon and two half glasses at dinner, 
‘* and, though my medical adviser told me Ishould 


i **increase the quantity, I refused to do so.” 


‘* Ah!” said the Father, ‘ they are wrong in ad- 
‘* vyising yon to increase the quantity, and you are 
‘* wrong in taking thesmall quantity youdo ; but I 
‘‘ have hopes of you.” And so, after a pleasant 
resistance, on the part of the learned Lord, Father 
Mathew invested him with the silver medal snd 
ripbon. ** Then I'll keep it.” said Brougham, 
‘Sand take it to the House {of Jerds] wherel 
‘* shall be sure to meet old Lord —- the worse for 
‘*liquor; and I will put it on hisn.” He was as 
good as his word; for, on meeting the veteran 
Peer, he said ‘‘I have a present from Father 
‘* Mathew for you ;" and the ribbon quiet- 
ly over his neck. ‘‘ Then I'll tell you, what it is, 
“Brougham. By -——I will keep suber for this 
‘«day,” was the acknowledgment. And, it is 
said, he kept his word, to the great amusement 
of his friends. K.* 


Tue Sauwon Ciavsk, iN Arrrentices’ Iypgn- 
TURES.—We cut the following curious query 
fromthe Western Weekly News, Plymouth, Eng- 
land : 

* “ ” 

renter, 1s adultos te these paged 9a x conueibution, 
Ra pearance 


, ‘one Of his last, by ouf y 5 
k, Dor peadere wil not object to ite appearance 


therein. —Kp. Hist. Ma 
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‘Sim: I see that ‘‘ INpEx ” refers to the above 
‘« widely-spread myth, the tradition of which, I 
‘*believe, was found, by the Salmon Fishery Com- 
‘*missioners, to exist in every part of England. 
“*In an old book of mine, there is the following 
‘* manuscript note, which I think I may date at 
**about 1730 or 1740: ‘Formerly, servants bar- 
‘** gained not to eat salmon more than twice a 
** “week, in Gloucestershire.” Evidently, then, 
** more than a century ago, the clause, if it ever 
“‘really existed, had become a mere tradition,as | 
“no sort of date can be extracted from a word 
‘*so0 vague as ‘formerly.’ Some years ago, a! 
‘* correspondent of the ield offered £5. for the | 
‘mere sight of one of these indentures; but I | 
“never heard that the money was claimed by | 
“‘any one. Recently, this irrepressible salmon | 
‘*clause has started into fresh life ; and Brother | 
‘«Jonathan, who has restored so many forgotten | 
“‘Anglicisms, gives us this, also, in a western | 
“dress. ‘Once,’ says Elihu Burritt, speaking of | 
“salmon, ‘they herded in the Connecticut-river in | 
*«* such multitudes that a special stipulation was | 
‘* “inserted in the indentures of apprentices, in the | 
*** vicinity of the river, that they should not be 
obliged to eat salmon more than a certain num- 
“**ber of timesin a week. Now, if a salmon is | 
*** caught between the mouth and source of the 
** ‘river, itis blazoned forth in the newspapers, as | 
a very extraordinary and unnatural event.’ 
‘*__ Walk from London to John o’ Groat’s. Most 
** probably, the idea was carried to the States by 
‘the early English settlers, and localised, to suit | 
** the first salmon-river with which they rye 
‘*acquainted. Atall events, as Wethersfield, the 
‘‘oldest town in Connecticut, was not = 


see 


ace 


‘until 1634, a limit may be put to the date with- 
the clause must have existed 
and, perhaps, some American 
able to afford the informa- 


“in which, if ever, 
‘* across the water ; 
‘‘antiquary may be 


**tion which, in England, has been searched for, 
“*in vain. 


** Yours faithfully, N. D. 

“ Jan. 8, 1867.” 

To which we add the still more interesting 
notes of a scholar and antiquary, of this city, 
whose initials are widely known: 

‘T suspect that an American antiquary would 
‘*have no better success than the English, in 
‘searching for apprentices’ indentures contain- 
“‘ing ‘the salmon clause.’ That some such 
“stipulation was, at some time, inserted in in- 
‘*«dentures, is one of those quaquaversal tradi- 
**tions, as common in New England as in Old, 
“which the antiquary finds it much more easy 
**to catch than tohold. ‘N. D.’ is, probably, 
“correct in his supposition ‘that the idea was 
** “carried to the States by the first English 
** * settlers and localised to suit,’ not only ‘the 
“« ¢ first salmon-river,’ but every place where, in 
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**the progress of settlement, scarcity of fish or 
** game succeeded abundance. One writer after 
‘‘another has given currency to the story, with- 
*‘ out taking the trouble to verify it; and the 
“restrictive clause has as many ‘ various read- 
***ings’ as a Delphin classic. In one locality, 
‘it was venison to which apprentices made 
“objection; in another, wild turkies; and at 
‘*Boston, Nuttall (Manual ef Ornithology, p. 
**800) tells us, ‘according to information re- 
‘ceived from Lieutenant-governor Winthrop,’ that 
**the prairie-hen (T'etrao cupido, Wilson) was 
**once ‘so common on the ancient bushy site of 
** * the city, that laboring people or servants stip- 
*** ulated with their employers not to have them 
*** brought to table oftener than afew times in 
*** the week !” 

**On the banks of the Connecticut, the restric- 
**tion was naturally made to apply to salmon, 
‘which, for the first century after the settle- 
‘“ment of Ilartford and Wetherstield, sold at a 
** penny per pound, or less. So late as 1786, the 
“price had not advanced beyond three pence 
**(four cents) per pound, at Hartford or North- 
“ampton; whilethe shad, at thesame period, sold 
‘*for two or three ‘coppers’ (a penny half- 
** penny) each. 

**In Chase’s Jlistory of Haverhill, Massachu- 
** setts, published in 1861, it is stated that, with- 
‘*in the memory of persons then living, fresh 
‘*salmon, taken in the Merrimac-river, sold for 
* less than five cents per pound, in the fishing 
** season ; und that ‘it is well authenticated, that, 
‘at one time, it was nowise uncommon to stipu- 
** late, in the indentures of apprentices, that they 
** should not be obliged to eat salmon oftener than 
** siz times a week!” Dr. J. V.C. Smith, in his 
** Natural Ilistory of Fisheries of Massachusetts, 
“(p. 139. ,) gives another version of the same 
‘*story. ‘In many rivers, in which salmon were 
*** formerly so abundant that farmers’ servants 
‘* * stipulated to have them only twice a week, as 
‘* «food, not one is now to be found :’ but he 
“ did not cite his authority for the statement he 
** quoted and italicized. 

**Robert’s Social Ilistory of the Southern 
** Counties of Hngland, published (London) in 
‘¢ 1856, transfers the traditional clause from the 
** apprentice’s indentures to the town or borough- 
‘‘law book: ‘ While the richest persons in the 
** © West buy salmon as adelicacy, at a high price, 
** * so that it is” | now] ‘‘an expensive luxury, our 
‘**town worthies carefully legislated, and no 
** * doubt it was requisite, that apprentices should 
** “not eat salmon more than three times a week, 
*** for dinner, when it was sold at one peuny x 
*** pound. Our rivers then abounded with sal- 
**mon’ (p. 186) ‘Our town’ appears to be 
‘« Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire; and the time in- 
‘dicated, to be that of Queen Elizabeth, or a 
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** preceding reign. Many of the Colonists of | 
‘* Massachusetts—and some who came thence to 
“*Connecticut—were from Dorsetshire. Per- 
‘‘haps they brought with them the town-law 
** against excessive salmen-eating—or the tradi- 
** tion of such law. 8.8.” 
-~Hariford Press. 


MAINy, IN 1779. 
To THK SKLECTMEN OF PEPPERRELLBORO® 
GENTLEMEN. 

We the Subscribers Inhabitants of said | 
Pepperrellboro® Request you to Call a Meeting 
of the Inhabitants of s¢ Pepperellboro® as soon 
as Possible to see if they will agree to Hire Six 
Men to Reinforce the Continental Army agreea- 
ble to a Resolve of this State fof Massachusetts | 
of June 9th 1779 and to Hire ''wo men more to 
#0 to Rhode Island agreeable to a Resolve of s@ 
State of June 8“ 1779, also to see whether the | 
said Inhabitants will for the future agree to Lire 
men to Reinforce the Continental Army if any 
more [are] requested, also to see whether they 
will raise Money sufiicient for one or both of S* 
‘Purposes. PePrenELLBOoKO June 21. 1779. 

Tnos Curts 

Natnt SCAMMAN 
HUMPHREY PrKk 
JosErpn Braprory 
JAMES Foss 

Sam Bootuny 

JAMES GRAY 

Rronp Burk [er Lack, 
SAMUEL DyenNeETT 
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[Hrom the original, in the Archives of the 
York Institute, at Saw, Maine. 
Bosron. bs Ves Te} 0 
Tak Srory ov raHK Ruope Isnanp Pic anp Tue | 
War or 1812.* 

SENATE CHAMBER, 
June 14th, 1864, ' 
Tue Hon’ sie Henry B. ANTnony, ' 
Senator U. 8S. from Rhode Island. 


Daar Sin: Agrceably to your request of yes- | 
terday, I have the honor to state, that I have | 
examined the Journal of the Senate, with the view 
of furnishing you with the desired information. 


Island, broke into the enclosure of its owner’s neighbor 


* There is a tradition, afloat, that an unruly pig, in Rhode | 
and produced unfriendly — | 


between the neighbors; 
that this unfriendliness resulted in a change of the party- | 
‘vote of the town, from Federal to Republican; that that 
change of a er _ secured a change in | 
the relative stren of parties in the Legislature, and | 
elected a Senator from Rhode Island, who was a papgester 
of the War instead ofan opponent thereto; and that it was | 
that particular vote which secured the passage of the Bill 
declaring the War. How little foundation, in fact, there is 
for all this, so-called, “ hietory,” will be seen in thie letter. 


, Was resumed. 
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In the proceedings of the Senate, on ‘the Bill, 
**from the House of Representatives, declaring 
“* War between Great Britain and her dependen- 
** cies, and the United States and their territor- 
‘* ries,” a Motion was made by Mr. Greig, of 
Pennsylvania, to re-commit the Bill to the Spec- 
ial Committee, ‘* with instructions to modify and 
‘* amend the same in such 2 manner as to au- 
**thorize reprisals upon the public and private 


' **ships of Great Britain, by the public ships of 


‘*the United States; and to grant Letters of 


| ** Marque and reprisal, to private armed ships 


‘and vessels of the United States.” 

This seems to have been presented as an alter- 
native, in place of a direct Declaration of War ; 
and upon it the Senate divided, there being sev- 
enteen votes for the instructions and thirteen 
votes against them—Mr, Howell, of Rhode Island, 
voting in the affirmative. 

A Motion having been made to include repri- 
sals against France, it was determined in the 
negative, Yeas fifteen, Nays seventeen—Mr. Iow- 
ell- having voted in the negative. 

The question then arose on striking out the 
Declaration of War and inserting the reprisals; 


;and it was decided in the negative, Yeas 16, 
i Nays 16, Mr. Howell voting in the aflirmative, 
| or in favor of reprisals, rather than War; but 


the Senate being equally divided, the question 
was lost; and the original Bill, declaring War, 
This is the only occasion, in the 
proceedings of the Senate, on this Bill, on which 


| the Senate was equally divided. 


The question on the passage of the Bill, declar- 


| ing War, was determined in the Senate, on the 


seventeenth of June, 1812, by a vote of Yeas 19, 
Nays 18; and Mr. Howell, of Rhode Island, 
voted in the Negatire. 

Presuming that this statement embraces the 
desired information, 

[ have the honor to be. 
Dear Sir, Yours Truly, 
W.:Hickry, Chief Clerk. 


SENATE CHAMBER, 
June 14th, 1864. 


| My Dean Sm: 


I send you General Hickey’s memorandum, 
touching the historical question that I wrote to 
you about. 

Yours, Very ‘Truly, 
Henry Bb. Anrnony. 
| Addressed ; | 
Henry T. Drownk, Esq, 
52 Wall-street, New York. 


Tne Eriscopan Crurcu or Norra CARo.ti- 
xa.—The Church in this State had organized it- 
self into a Diocese, in 1792, and sent Deputies to 
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the General Convention, held in New York, in 
September of that year. 

Previous to the General Convention of 1795, 
an effort was made to obtain the Episcopal suc- 
cession for this Diocese; and a Convention was 
held, for that purpose, in Tarboro’, to elect a suit- 
able perme for the office of Bishop, as. will.ap- 
pear by the following copy of a document, re- 
corded in the history of the Church. 

‘* We, the subscribers, having met in Conven- 
“tion, at Tarborough, North Carolina, on the 
‘*twenty-eighth day of May, 1794, for the pur- 
‘* pose of considering the declining situation of 
“the Protestant Episcopal Church in this State, 
‘*and having chosen the Rey. Cuar.es Perri— 
‘GREW as a person fit to be our Bishop, and 
‘* worthy to be recommended for consecration. to 
‘*that holy office—but being sensible that the 
** great distance at which the laity, as well as the 
**clergy, of this State live from each other, de- 
‘* prives us of sufficient personal acquaintance 
‘“ with one another, to subscribe a testimonial in 
‘*the words prescribed by the General Conven- 
‘tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, have 
“thought it necessary an proper to make some 
‘deviation therefrom, which we presume to 
‘*hope will be no obstacle to our laudable pur- 
**suit. We therefore do hereby recommend to 
‘* be consecrated to the office of Bishop, the said 


**Rey. Charles Pettigrew, whom, for his morali- | 


prevalence of an epidemic fever in Norfolk, 
which had suspended the accommodations for 
traveling. Before another opportunity for his- 
consecration occurred, the Bishop elect died. D. 





Boston Norioxs.—The following paragraph 
occurs in the Dedication (p. xviii,) of An Ora- 
tion on the Beauties of Liberty, delivered at the 
Second Baptist Church, December 3, 1772. Bya 
British Bostonian. Fourthedition. Boston, 1773: 

“* However, ny Lord, there is another idea 
‘¢ arises in my mind (and it is no wonder, for the 
‘* Bostonians are very nvtional,) which is, if 
‘‘there is any law broken, is it not the King and 
‘Ministry who have broken it?” 

From this, it would appear that ‘* Boston no- 
“ tions” were recognized, nearly a century ago. 

Boston. $8. A. G. 





XVL—QUERIES. 


Eary Baptists 1x New Yorx.—Will those 
who know, oblige me by informing me twhen 
and. where the Baptists first appeared in the city 
of New York—anything, indeed, which relates 
to their history, whether individual or as ® 
church, prior to the organization of the existing’ 
“First Baptist Church,” which formerly wor- 
shiped in Gold-street ? 

Is there in existence, either a drawing or am 


‘*ty, religious principles, piety of life, from his| engraving of the old meeting-house of the First 


‘* general reputation in a clerical character, from 
“the personal knowledge we have of him, and 
‘* from his sufficiency in good iearning and soynd- 
**ness in the faith, we are induced to believe 
‘* worthy of being consecrated to that important 
‘‘ office. We hereby promise and engage to re- 


‘* ceive him as such, when canonically consecrated, 


‘‘and invested therewith; and to render that 
‘‘canonical obedience which we believe to be 
** necessary to the due and proper discharge of 
*‘so important a trust in the Church of Christ. 
‘* And we address the Right Reverend, the Bish- 
*‘ops in the several United States, praying their 
“‘ united assistance in consecrating this our said 
‘*brother, andl canonically investing him with 
** the apostolic office and powers. 

‘*In testimony whereof, we hereunto subscribe 
*‘our names, the day and year above written. 

“ Clergy—N. Biount, J. 8. Witsoy, J. Gur- 
‘ney, 8. Hattine, R. J. Miner. 

‘* Laity—J. Luieu, M.D., J. Guin, M.D., R. 
*“Wuitr, Lawyer, B. Woops, Lawyer, W. CLem- 
‘*ENTs, L. Desszaux, W. Grimes, R. Gopty.” 

The Rev. Charles Pettigrew, thus elected to 
the office of a Bishop, set off to attend the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1795, which was to be held 
in the city of Philadelphia, in the month of Sep- 
tember, with a view to his consecration, but was 
prevented from prosecuting his journey, by the 


Baptist Chnrch, in Gold-street; and, if so , where’ 
may it be seen ? 


Bronxvi_uw, N. Y. Drcx. 





Mackenzir’s Lives or VAN BUREN, HrC.— 
Some quarter century or 80 ago, two volumes- 
were published, containing private letters and 
other papers, written by various gentlemen,. 
prominent in public life, and various statements, 
more or less minute and important, concerning’ 
the writers of those letters and their friends and! 
families. These volumes purported to have’ 
been written by William Lyon Mackenzie, .« 
refugee from Canada, who had spent some 
months, a short time before, as the energetic 
Actuary of the Mechanics’ Institute, in the: 
basement of the City Hall. 

Can any of the readers of the Magazine inform: 
me, through its columns, what hand beside Mr. 
Mackenzie's engaged in the preparation of those 
volumes for the press or their introduction to: 
the public—able and untiring as Mr. Macken- 
zie was, he evidently enjoyed the assistance, in 
that work, of some one whose name is not seq 
on the title-pages of the volumes which were: 
thus published. 

Weratcnestar, N. Y. t 
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Tee MonicrpaL Gazetrre.—Some twenty-| probably by Dr. Johnson, in a pamphlet, 7’ie 


five years ago, there was published in New York, 
and circulated gratuitously, a quarto publication 
bearing the above title. It was published irreg- 
ularly, numbered irregularly, and paged ir- 


regularly ; but it contained a great quantity of 


highly important material, relating to the City 
of New York and to the State. 

My copy includes Nos. 1-41, although there 
are really forty-four numbers in it, each with its 
appropriate head, except the numbers, It is 
paged from 1 to 560, inclusive; but it has neith- 

-er title-page nor index. 

Was there any more of the work published 
than I possess¢ If so, of what did it consist, 
‘how was it numbered, and how paged? 

Mornisanra, N.Y. H. B.D. 


JONATHAN DICKINSON AND THOMAS Foxcrorr. 
—In Dr. Chandler's Life of Ree. Dr. Samuel 
. Johnson, some account is given of his controversy, 
on the subject of Episcopacy, with the Rev. 
-Jonathan Dickinson of Elizabethtown. It is 
there stated that after Dickinson had conducted 
the discussion for some time, and published sev- 
-eral pamphlets, the controversy, on his side, was 
taken up by Rev. Thomas Foxcroft of Boston, 


who wrote still more largely on the subject. 
Yet, in the various Catalogues which give more 
-or less complete lists of Foxcroft’s writings, found 
in the public libraries, there is no mention of any- 
thing of the kind, after the date of Dickinson’s 
publication—sat least, nothing to justify the 


statement of Johnson’s biographer. It seems 
-quite probable that whatever came from Fox- 
-croft’s pen, was published * nymously, Is it 
possible, now, to recover th .itles of the works 
which he issued? 

In a volume, from the library of Rev. Dr. 
Hatfield, of New York, I find two publications, 
bound together, the. first of which—although 
iboth are anonymous—is unquestionably by Dick- 
inson, although credited to him in no list of his 
writings which has come under my eye. It is 
entitled, Zhe Scripture Bishop Vindicated, <A 
Defence of the Dialogue between Prelaticus and 
Eleutherius, upon the Scripture Bishop, or the 
Divine Right of Presbyterian Ordination and 
Government, Against the Exceptions of a Pamph- 
let, Intitled The Scripture Bishop Examined. 
Bu Eleutherius, V. D. M. Ina Letter to a 
Friend. This was published in Boston, in duodec- 
imo, pp. 126, in 17383. A few years later, Beck- 
with, of Lyme, Connecticut, in a small treatise of 
his, on the same subject, quotes from it, and as- 
-cribes it, without any qualification, to Dickinson. 

From all this, it appears that Hleutherius, or 
Mr., Dickinson, first published his Dialogue on 
the Scripture Bishop; that this was answered, 
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Scripture Bishop Examined ; and that, to this, 
Dickinson published, in 1733, his anomymous 
reply, Zhe Scripture Bishop Vindicated. 

But, in the second piece contained in the vol- 
ume, and which bears the title of Husebius 
Inermatu. Just Remarks on a late Book entitled 
Eleutherius Enervatus &c., another writer takes 
upthe pen, on Dickinson’s behalf, remarking, in his 
Preface, that ‘‘it was thought convenient that 
‘*the replications to both the Episcopal answers 
“ chou be published under one cover. But by 
‘*reason of Hleutherius’s distance from the press, 
‘* we could not expect, reasonably, to receive his 
‘* reply to this other answer. 

‘* Therefore, I’ve taken the liberty to stand his 
‘* second in this polemic enyagement ; tho’ con- 
‘*scious I need to make an apology for my offi- 
‘* clousness, in appearing, unasked, in defence of 
‘* one who needs no assistant.” 

The author of the second piece also states that 
it was sometime after the Scripture Bishop 
Vindicated was in the printers’ hands, ‘‘ that we 
‘were saluted with another answer to the Dialo- 
** gue beetwen PRELATICUS and ELEUTHERIUS, 
‘* bearing the title of Hleutherius Enervatus &c.” 
Although he regards the Scripture Bishop Vin- 
dicated as a sufticent answer to both the replicants, 
yet, thatnone might complain of neglect, he chooses 
to answer the second reply himself. 

Thus the two pieces were issued together, in 
the same volume, and at the same date—1733. 
Is there any conclusive evidence that Foxcroft 
was the author of the last? The probability of 
it is very strong, since the piece was written near 
the press (undoubtedly in Beston,) and Foxcroft, 
originally an Episcopalian himself, and also an 
able writer, would naturally be selected as the 
champion, on Dickinson's side, and for many 
years had been settled over 2 church in Boston. 

It may also be asked when was Dickinson’s 
Dialogue published? Was Dr. Johnson the 
author of the Reply—TZhe Scripture Bishop 
Ezamined? If so, who wrote the other reply, 
a Boston publication, doubtless, and bearing the 
title, Kleutherius Hnervatus, or an Answer to a 
Pamphlet entitled, The Divine Right of Pres- 
byterian Ordination, &c., argued. Done, by way 
of Dialogue, between Eusebius and Eleutherius. 

The two letters mentioned in the title, were 
written by ‘‘A Layman.” Who was this coadju- 
tor of the clerical controversialists? Was it T. 
Cradock, or some one else ? 

It should, perhaps, be stated that the second 
piece and the volume which contains Dickinson’s 
defence of his Dialogue, is much the more ex- 
tended of the two. It contains one hundred and 
fifty-eight duodecimo pages, of much finer print 
than Dickinson’s piece; and must have, at least, 
fifty per cent more matter. 
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Can any of the correspondants of the Histor- 
ICAL MaGazine throw light on these questions 
concerning the controversy in which Dickinson 
and Foxcroft were both engaged ? 

Hanurm, N. Y. f. H. Ginuxrr. 


THE FOLLOWING extract is taken from the 
Letters on the Kastern States, by William ‘Tudor, | 
Boston, 1821, and may have furnished the} 
origin of the expression ‘‘ Modern Athens,” as | 
applied to Boston. The ‘‘ Letters” were writ- | 
ten, according to a note in the first edition, in | 
1818: ‘* This town” [Boston] “ (for it is nota 
‘*city) is, perhaps, the most perfect, and cer- 
‘*tainly the best regulated, democracy, that ever 
‘existed. There is something so imposing in the 
“‘immortal fame of Athens, that the very name 
““makes everything modern shrink from com- 
‘*parison ; but, since the days of that glorious | 
‘“city, I know of none that has approached so | 
near, in some points, distant as it may still be | 
** from that illustrious model.”—p. 364. 

Is there an instance, earlier than this, of so | 
direct a comparison between the two cities? 

Boston. S. A. G. 


XVIL.—REPLIES. 


Tax Rusu Anonymous Lerrer.—In the His- | 
TORICAL MaGavink, as long ago as July, 1867, is | 
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“1784, Before perusing the letter, I can take 
“ upon me to declare that, from the knowledge I 
“have of Doctor Rush’s handwriting, I have not 
“the least doubt but that it was written by himt 
“ Wittiam Gorpon, of Jamaica Plains, Massa- 
“chusetts Bay.” 

3. On the first perusal of the letter, on the 
twenty-eighth of March, 1778, Washington wrote 
to Governor Henry: “ The anonymous letter, 
“with which you were pleased to favour me, 
“was written by Doctor Rush, so far as I can 
“judge from asimilitude of hands. This man 
“has been elaborate and studied in his profes- 
“sions of regard for me; and long since the 
“letter to you.” Tlealso wrote, the day before : 
“Being intimately acquainted with the man I 
‘* believe to be the author of the letter transmit 
“ted, and having always received from him the 
“strongest professions of attachment and re- 
“gard, I am constrained to consider him, as not 
possessing, at least, a great degree of candour 
and sincerity. This is not the only secret, 


“ 


“ 


| * insidious, attempt to wound my reputation, 
, “There have been others equally base, cruel, 


““and ungenerous, because conducted with as 


| “little frankness and proceeding from views 


‘perhaps as personally interested.” In 1794,. 
he wrote to Henry Lee, to the same effect, with 
out mentioning Rush’s name. 

Such is the negative and the positive evi- 


an inquiry as to the evidence on which the au-| dence. 1 add what may be described as cuma- 
thorship of the anonymous letter to Patrick Henry, | lative, though it is quite unnecessary, 

inculpating Washington, is attributed to Doctor 1. The anonymous letter to Henry bears 
Benjamin Rush. No answer having been given | date at Ycrktown, the twelfth of January, 1778. 
to this very reasonable inquiry, it is the intention | Its contents need not be referred to, further 
of the writer to give one which he thinks is con- | than that it spoke of the Army as a mob witb- 


clusive. 

1. The authorship was never denied by Doctor 
Rush, in his life time, nor has it ever been, by his 
family, since. 

2. Anonymousand slanderous letter-writing was 
a habit with Doctor Rush. Charles Lee's Memoirs 
are full of them. 

This may be considered the negative evidence. | 
The positive is this : 

1. The letter itself is now in existence and is in | 
Doctor Rush’s well known writing. It is in the 
autograph collection of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer 
of Philadelphia, who procured it from James H. 
Castle, Esq., a well-known member of the bar, 
who found it, and other papers on the same sub- 
ject, among the papers of Caleb P. Wayne, the 
printer of the first edition of Marshall's Wash- 
ington. 

3. Onit, Gencral Washington has written these 
words : “The superscription on the back, from its 
“similarity, proves that Doctor Rush was the 
*‘author of the letter to Governor Henry; and for 
“that purpose it is filed with it.” There is, also, 
endorsed on it, “Mount Vernon, June 18, 


out generalship, and praised Gates, Lee, and 
Conway at the expense of Washington, On 
the twenty-first of October, 1777, Rush wrote: 
to John Adams, (the letter is now before me) : 
“T have heard several officers who have served 
“under General Gates, compare his army to a 
“well-regulated family. The same gentlemen 
“have compared Gencral Washington’s imita- 
‘**tion of an army to an unformed mob. Look 
“at the characters of both! The one on the 
“pinnacle of military glory—exulting in thesuc- 
“cess of schemes planned with wisdom and exe- 
“ cuted with vigour and bravery—and, above all, 
“see a country saved by their exertions! Sce 
“the other out-generalled and twice beaten; 
“obliged to witness the march of a body of 
“men, only half their number, through 140 
“miles of a thick-settled country; forced to 
“give up a City, the capital of a State; and, 
“ after all, out-witted by the same army, in a re- 
“treat. If our Congress can witness these 
“things and suffer them to pass without an in- 
“quiry, I shall think we have not shook of 
“ monarchical prejudices and, like the Israclites 
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“of old, we worship the work of our own 
“hands.” On the thirty-first of October, 1777, 
ten days later, he wrote: “The Romans never 
“trusted the command of their armies to any 
“man but to the ‘ Filiciesimus Dux.’ An un- 
“successful practitioner of physic is always ig- 
“norant or negligent of his business. You 
“have Brigadiers in your army who would do 
“honour to the rank of Major General. Con- 
“way, etc., is at the head of them.” 

2. In the anonymous letter to Ienry, the 
writer says: “The author is one of your Phiia- 
“ delphia friends, 


**your most intimate friend. Even the letter 
* must be thrown into the fire. But some of its 
“contents ought to be made public, in order to 
“awaken, enlighten, and alarm our country. I 
“rely on your prudence, etc.” The letter of 
October, to Mr, Adams, thus concludes : “Should 
“you think it worth while to read any parts of 
“this letter, it will, perhaps, give some weight 


A hint of his name if found | 
“out by his writing, must not be mentioned to 
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| « ter, where he mentions him in his reply to 
“ Governor Henry, as being the author. Young 
“Mr. Rush, attorney-at-law,” [the lete Richard 
Rush| “has been with me, to get General Mar 
“shall’s address; I suppose he means to,write 
“in behalf of his father to Genl M—— 
“The real enemies and the real friends of Gener- 
“al Washington ought now to be known.” 
The importunity of the Rush family, however, 
prevailed with the kind-hearted Virginia gen- 
tlemen ; and, though the anonymous letter was 
printed, Washington's identification of the 
author was omitted; and, according to the 
Chief-justice’s explicit direction, ‘the emis- 
‘sion made apparent,’ by asterisks. Being 
free from the Philadelphia influence, and it not 
affecting, injuriously, any body in New England, . 
Mr. Sparks printed it all, without mutilation, in 
1885, in the Appendix to his fifth volume of the 
Washington correspondence. his is the plain 
history of the whole affair. 

Doctor Rush’s bitter hostility to Washingten 


“to them if you conceal the name of your|neverabated. In 1800, he described him as an 
“friend and humble servant, B. Rusx.” {infidel and an old fox. In 1790, he wrote to 
3. But, finally, Doctor Rush, in his life-time, John Adams, that, among the mistakes of our 


and his family and friends since, have, by direct! history, was “the incense offered to one of the 
implication, admitted that he wrote the Henry “military characters of the 


‘ 
I 


tevolution, who 
letter. This is conclusively proved by other} ‘only acted an executive part, and that, too, 
documents in the hands of Mr, Dreer, of Phila-/} “ after the foundation of it was laid, in princi- 
delphia. They are the correspondence of Chief-| “ples and opinions disseminated by Otis, 
justice Marshall and Judge Washington, in | “ Quincy, yourself, Samuel Adams, Dickinson, 
1804, (Doctor Rush living,) with Caleb P.| “and a few others.” And he adds: “To pre- 
Wayne, the printer of Marshall’s Washington, |“ vent my children being deceived by the his- 
then in the press. It having come to the knowl- |“tories of the day, I have nearly filled a large 
edge of Doctor Rush and his family that the |“ quarto volume, begun in 1778,” [the date of 
anonymous letter and General Washington's | the anonymous slander} ** with anecdotes and 
comments on it were about to appear, they|* characters of the principal agents in the 
supplicated, if not for the suppression of the|* Revolution. Besides this collection, I have 
whole, at least, for the suppression of the Gen- | “ filled two small pocket octavos with facts con- 
eral’s sharp comments on the writer, Nobody | “ nected with characters and events, in 1776 and 
pretended to deny that he wrote the letter: | 1777, during which years I was in Congress 
“With respect to names,” wrote Marshall toj| “or in the Army.” Doctor Rush died in 1813; 
Wayne, “I wish you to be guided by Mr. Wash-|and though these manuscripts have been fur 
“ington; and Judge Washington wrote: “I| tively shown to several—Mr. Bancroft among the 
“think, with Mr. Marshall, that it will be best | rest—the descendants of the writer have never, 
“not to insert the name of Doctor Rush where | in the long lapse of nearly sixty years, ven- 
“itis now left blank. This is seldom done in tured to put them in print. When published, 
“history, during the lives of the persons coa-| they will make manifest that the objects of 
“cerned, unless in party works.” Mr. Wayne,| Doctor Rush’s chief malevolence were Wash 
on the eighth of September, 1804, wrote: “I} ington, whom he secretly assailed in 1778, and, 
“should sincerely lament were there any dispo-| nearer home, Washington’s friend, Joseph Reed, 
“sition to comply with Doctor Rush's request, | of Pennsylvania, whom, also, anonymously, he 
“even if the letter was not yet printed. If! attucked in 1782. ‘RK. 

“done in this instance, every man, who may in | 
“any way be implicated in the course of the | 
“work, would expect his name and certain 
“ parts, perhaps the moet material, of his letters 
“to be omitted. [ did not wish to put Dr. 
“Rush’s name to the letter, which is anony- 
“mous, but only in General Washington's let- 


Letter rrom tne MARYLAND CLERGY, 1696. 
(27. M. IL. iii., 151].—While I have my pen in 
hand, you will excuse me for mentioning a typo- 
graphical mistake in the letter of the Maryland 
Clergy of 1696. The name, at its close, “ Sun- 


{ 
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““wan,”one of the subscribers, should be “ Tus- 

“man,” His descendants are still among us, 
Besides the eight subscribers to the letter, 

there were seven other clergymen in the Prov- 

ince. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 


E. A. 





II. V., various pages. | 


ible to say whe , 2. 
I Saiveld be led Wo ees’ the quety of Mr. Scott, | pers e to say when one had them complete 


. ee .__,| with his article. 
I have the narrative of his expedition against } 


Fort Frontenac, in 1758, in which he was aCe | 


regarding General Bradstreet’s Expedition of 
1764, answered; as the subject is one that has 
excited my interest, for a long time. 


companied by Captain Woodhull, afterwards 
General, and mortally wounded at Brushville, on 
Long Island, soon after the battle of the twenty- 
seventh of July,1776. This work is entitled, An 
Impartial Account ef Lieut, Col. Bradstreet’s 
Kepédition to ‘Fort Frontenac. To which are 
added, A few Reflections on the Conduct of’ that 
Enterprize and the Advantages resulting from its 
Sutcess, By a Volunteer on the Expedition. 
London: 1759. Duodecimo. Title-page; reverse 
blank; and pp. 1 to 60. 

Mr. Parkman alludes to most of the sources | 
of information regarding Bradstreet’s expedi- | 
tion, in his Conspiracy of Pontiac, 449. Bee, | 
also, correspondence with General Gage and Sir | 
William Johnson; and a ‘MS. containing 
‘“numerous details of his conduct in the Cam- | 
‘‘paign of 1764, drawn up by the Officers serv- | 
“ing undérhim.” This MS. was, lately, in the 
possession of Mr. William L. Stone, Editor of the | 
College Journal. 

Mante’s History of the Late War in America, | 
Book XII, pp. 477 to 542, is almost wholly de- | 





| were so changed, the movements so we gem 
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ginia Historical Society publications. They were 
so complicated, between the Collections, in one 
volume ; the Historical Register, in six, volumes, 
or twenty-four numbers; the Historical Reporter, 


; in one volume of three numbers; and Volume II. 
‘in one number; the volume, by Conway Robin- 
| son, of Discoveries on the Coast of America ; 
Repuies, Apprrrons and Corrections, [ Jf, HM. | 


The Diary of Washington ; and, lastly, the six 
Addresses before the Society, that it was scarcely 
I 

ve all mentioned by Mr. Wynne; and I have 
not seen any not mentioned in his article, 

The Magazine types have played some mischief 
They make Grigsby to be 
Grigsly, and they make Colonel John Stuart's 
Memoir on Indian Wars, to be a Memoir on In- 
dian Names. 


Now with regard to the suggested errors in the 
authenticity of the views in the Historic and 
Antiquarian Scenes in Breosklyn. Artists and 
authors have painted and written much relating 
to the buildings and localities associated with 
the military operations in Brooklyn. Unfortu- 
nately, their knowledge of them was derived 
during casual visits, from persons who were 


‘ more zealous to be useful than anxious to be cor- 


rect. Mr. Bancroft spent a great part of three 
days,’in visiting the various localities of the 
long line of battle—more than five miles in ex- 
tent. He was accompanied by one of the best- 
informed gentlemen of the Island, himself an 
antiquary and Civil and Military Engineer; yet 

r. Bancroft frankly admitted that the localities 


and the reports so obscure, that he declared the 
topographical description of the battle to be 
impossible. 


Now, there were three tide-mills, all painted 


voted to the subject of Bradstreet’s expedition. | yellow, so that you may have an original sketch 
Mante was a Major under Bradstreet, in thisCam- , of « yellow mill, but not of the one referred to, 
paign. } in the reports of the battle—the one burned by 

Morris's Journal of his dangerous Mission | Colonel Ward. The view in the Historie and 
to Pontiac, from Colonel Bradstreet, also con-| Antiquarian Scenes of Brooklyn was taken from 
tains some interesting particulars regarding it.| an original sketch of the Mill, erected in its 


Mr. William M. Darlington, of Pittsburgh, | 
recently obtained a remarkable document, writ- 
ten by Captain Stobo, while a prisoner at Fort 
Duquesne. It is the original plan of the Fort, 
with his instructions regarding the strength of 
the garrison and method of approaches. This, 
with Gist’s MS. Journal and other papers, was 
sold at auction, at Philadelphia, in 1868. Is it 
not possible that these very valuable papers, ob- 
tained by Mr. Darlington, are part of the store 
of ‘* intercepted letters containing his letters and 
‘ plans,” referred to by i correspondent, and 
that the rest are sca ? 


Mr. Wynne, of Richmond, has also performed 


a much-desired task, in his collection of the Vir- 





place, about six years before it yielded to the 
progress of city improvements. 


You question whether De Sille ever built, or 
even ever saw, the house at New Utrecht. I can 
only say that you may see in Documentary His- 
tory of New York, a copy of the terms of the 
contract, with Jacob Hellickers, for its erection. 
The De Sille house exactly corresponded with the 
contract, in dimensions and description. De 
Sille was the chief magistrate of the town of New 
Utrecht ; and would, doubtless, have resided in 
his own house. Senator Murphy was so well 
satisfied of De Sille’s residence in this house, 
that he says, in his Memoir of De Sille, prefixed 
to a translation of his poems: ‘‘He resided 
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‘there in 1659, and in 1674, and probably until 
‘this death.” I think you will concede that 
there is no one living who has given so much at- 
tention to the lives of the Dutch notables as Mr. 
Murphy ; nor is there a writer, living or dead, 
more scrupulous in his statements. 


With regard to General Woodhull, we have 
each some material, probably, which the other 
has not seen. What you may have in the 
‘¢ other rcom,” I cannot even guess: I am confi- 
dent, however, that if yeu had read the MS. 
Journal of Lieutenant Fitch, you and I would 
never differ regarding that affair. 

All of which discussion, replies, and rejoin- 
ders, may Maga survive a thousand years. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. we We Be 


Pusiications OF THE Lona IsLanp HIs- 
‘rortcaL Socrery. (J. M. IL, vi., 251.)—The 
following list is submitted, in response to 
‘* Dick's” enquiry, concerning the minor publi- 
cations of Historical Societies, as far as that en- 
quiry relates to this Society : 


1863. By-Laws and Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion of the Long Island Historical So- 
ciety. Brooklyn: 1863. 
Long Island. By W. Alfred Jones, 


Read before the Society, November 5th, 


1863. New York: 1863. 

First Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors, the Librarian and Treasurer, 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Long Island Histoncal Society, May, 
1864. Brooklyn: 1864. 

Second Do. Brooklyn: 1865. 

Third Do. Brooklyn: 1866. 
Early History of Suffolk County, L. J: 
By Hon. Henry Nicoll. Read before the 
Society, November 16, 1865. Brook- 
lyn: 1866. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors, the Librarian and Treasurer, 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Long Island Historical Society, May, 
1867. Brooklyn: 1867. 

Memoirs of the Long Island Historical 
Society: Volume I. Journal of a Voy- 
age to New York, and a Tour in several 
of the American Colonies, in 1679-80, by 
Jaspar Dankers and Peter Sluyter, of 
Wiewerd, in Friesland. Translated from 
the original manuscript, in Dutch, for 
the Long Island Historical Society, and 
edited by Henry C. Murphy. Brooklyn: 
1867.  Octavo, pp. alvii, 440. With 
twelve lithographic illustrations of Old 
New York 

History and its Sources. By James Car- 
son Brevoort, President of the Society. 
His. Mae. IX. 4. 


1868. 


Read at the Annual Meeting, May 7, 
1868. Brooklyn: 1868. 
Louis XV. and Eleazar Williams. 
Were they the some person? By Fran- 
cis Vinton, §. T. D. Read before the 
Society, October 23, 1863. N. Y.: 1868. 
List of the Principal Illustrated Books 
in the Library of the Long Island His- 
torical Society. Brooklyn: 1868. 
Fifth Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors, the Librarian and Treasurer, 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Long Island Historical Society, May, 
1868. With the President's Address. 
Brooklyn: 1868. 
Sixth Do Brooklyn : 1869. 
Memoirs of the Long Island Historical 
Society. Volume II. The Battle of 
Long Island, with connected preceding 
events and the subsequent American Re- 
treat. Introductory Narrative by Thomas 
W. Field. With authentic Documents. 
Brooklyn: 1869. Octavo, pp. ix., 549. 
With two Maps and five Engravings. 
Medical Department of the Library of 
the Long Island Historical Society. An 
Account of its formation, with a Cata- 
logue of the Books. Brooklyn: 1870. 
Brooxyyn, N. Y. G. H. 


SHEA’s LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS. 
[H. M-IL, vi., 251.]—In the absence of any other 
response, we take from our own copies, the 
titles of this celebrated series of volumes. 


I. A French-Onondaga Dictionary, from a 
manuscript of the seventeenth century. 
By J. G. Shea. N. Y.: 1860. 

A Selish or Flat-head Grammar. By 
the Rey. Gregory Mengarini. N. Y.: 
1861. 

A Grammatical Sketch of the Heve Lan- 
guage, translated from an unpublished 
Spanish manuscript, by Buckingham 
Smith. N. Y.: 1861. 

Grammar of the Mutsun Language, spok- 
en at the Mission of San Juan Bantista, 
Alta California, By Father Felipe Ar- 
royo de la Cuesta, of the Order of St. 
Francis. N. Y.: 1861. 

Frammar of the Pima or Névome, a lan- 
guage of Sonora, From a Manuscript 
of the XVIII Century. Edited by 
Buckingham Smith. N. Y.: 1862. 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Yaka- 
ma Language. By Rey. Mie. Cles. Pando- 
sy, Oblate of Mary Immaculate. Trans- 
lated by George Gibbs and J. G. Shea. 
N. Y.: 1862. 

Vocabulary of the Language of San An- 


I. 


Iii. 


VI. 
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tonio. Mission, California. By Father 

Bonaventure Sitjar, of the Order of St. 

Francis. N. Y.; 1861. 

A Vocabulary or Phrase Book of the Mut- 

sun Language of Alta California. By 

the Rev. F. Felipe Arroyo de la Cuesta, 

of the Order of St. Francis. N. Y.: 1862. 

Alphabetical Vocabulary of the Chinook 

Language. By George Gibbs. N. Y.: 

1863. 

Radices Verborum Troqueorum. Auc- 

tore It. P. Jacobo Bruyas, Societatis 

Jesu. Neo-Eboraci: 1863. 

Alphabetical Vocabularies of the Clallam 

and Lummi. By George Gibbs. N. Y.: 

1863. 

XIL—A Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon, or, 
Trade Language of Oregon. By George 
Gibbs. N. Y.: 1863. 

XIIL.+ Grammar of the Mikmaque Language of 
Nova Scotia, Edited from the Manu- 
scripts of the Abbé Maillard, by the Rev. 
Joseph M. Bellenger. N. Y.: 1864. 


We are not aware of the publication of any 
other volumes, in this Series, 
Morrisanta, N. Y. 


VHI. 


IX.* 


X. 


XI. 


| 


B.D. | 


H. 


Dr. FrRankLux AND Mrs. Sranron.—Shortly 
after the acquittal of Mr. McFarland, for kill- 
ing Mr. Richardson, a meeting of women was | 
held in New York, to condemn the action of | 
the Jury. At this meeting, Mrs. E. C. Stanton, 
a prominent stump-speaker in the Women's 
Rights party, made a speech, in which she 
made an attack upon Dr. Franklin, for going to 
England, and leaving his wife at home to 
nurse the children, and see them safely through 
** the spine-jaundice, red-gum, whooping-cough, 
** measles, scarlet-fever, and fits.” 

At the time of Dr. Franklin's first visit, after | 
his marriage, to England, his son William had | 
been married for two years; his other son, Fran- 
cis, had been dead for two years ; and his only | 
daughter, Sarah, afterwards Mrs. Bache, was | 
seventeen years of age. 

If some women would devote some of the time | 
which they waste upon politics and other subjects | 


outside of their ‘‘ sphere,” to the study of histor- | 


ry and biography, they would not make so ridic- 
ulous a figure when they mount the platform. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


* This v olume is erroneously numbered, on the bastard- 
title. as “ VIII.” The date will show the error ; besides, 
Mr, Shea’ s published advertisement of the Series refers to 
it as o  @ ” 

t This volume is also erroneously numbered, on the bas- 
tard-title, as ‘‘ IX.” The remarks submitted, under the title 
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| Tux Connecticut Historica, Socrery.— 
| This Society has published, beside its Charter 
| and By-laws, only the volumes of Collections and 
| the following tracts: A Discourse on the Early 
| Constitutional History of Connecticut, delivered” 
before the Connecticut Historical Soctety, Hart- 
| ford, May 17,1843. By Leonard Bacon. Hart- 
| ford: 1843, pp. 24; and A Historical Discourse 
delivered before the Connecticut Historical Socie- 
ty and the Citizens or Hartford,on the evening of 
the 26th of December, 1843, by Thomas Day, 
| President. Hartford: 1844, pp. 36. 
| It has occasionally assisted, by subscription or 
| purchase, other publications, taking a certain 
{number of copies, for distribution to other 
| Societies. It subscribed for fifty copies each 
| of the first two volumes of the Colony Records 
of Connecticut; for the same number of Coth- 
| ren’s History of Ancient Woodbury, (1854) ; and 
| for a part of the edition of Phelps's History of” 
Simsbury, Granby, and Canton. The last issue 
of the Charter and By-laws was in 1860, pre- 
fixed to the first volume of Collections and also 
printed seperately. 


ITARTFORD., a. Mas ES 


XVIII.—BOOKS. 


Recent PUBLICATIONS. 


(Pablishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tar Histortoa Magazine, are respectfully re- 
uested to forward the same, either direct to “Henny B, 
AwsoN, Monnisania, N, Y.,” or to Messrs, CHanies 
Sortenez & Co., Booksellers, 


654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them. ] 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—Papere relating to the History of the Church in Vir 
ginia, A. D., 1650-1776. Edited by William Stevens Perry, 
D.D. Privately printed. 1870. Quarto, pp. xvii., 585. 


In this sumptaous quarto, one of the most ele- 
gant of modern issues from the press, we have the 
first fruits of the judicious labors, in behalf of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, of 
the late Rev. Francis L. Hawks, LL.D., whose 
mission to England, years ago, to coilect the scat- 
tered documentary evidence of the establishment 


| and early growth of the Established Church, in 


America, was so successful, has promised so mucl« 
but been so long unproductive, and is, at last, 
| as far as published, so fruitful. 

The body of the work is purely documentary ; 
| relates exclusively to the Church in old Virginia ; 
| was gathered by the learned Doctor, from the 
Archives of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Lambeth, from those of the Bishop of London, 
at Fulham, and from the letter-books of the 
Venerable Society for the Propogation of the 





No.? X, 28 evidence of the error of the printed number of 
at oe e, will apply also to this. 


Gospelin Foreign Parts ; and furnishes materiaF 
for history of the highest importance. ‘‘ The 
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‘* papers comprised in this volume offer the verba | Judge Daly first traces, in this address, the 
‘‘ipsissima of the men who = their lives to | family of the Verplancks, from Abraham 
‘the work of founding the’Church in a new Planck, who married Maria Vinge, through 
‘‘world; and, though often betraying personal | their son, Gulian, and his descendants, to the 
‘‘or party prejudices, though sometimes written | last Gulian C.; and theny having noticed his 
‘¢ with sinister ends in view, and, from time to | “ ancestry,” he delineates the “ life and charac- 
‘* time, displaying much that the historian would | “ ter” of his subject, with great precision and 
‘necessarily or willingly conceal, still these | commendable impartiality. Indeed, it has sel- 
‘* letters and papers must be examined and stud-, dom been our good fortune to read an eulogy 
‘*ied by those who would acquaint themselves! which has so carefully exhibited both the good 
“‘with the story of the Church’s introduction | and bad points of the character of its subject ; 
‘¢ into our land.” jand still less frequently have we seen such a 
The volume before us was printed as prepared | paper which has dealt so liberally with facts and 
for the press by the original editor; and, al-| so sparingly with mere rhetoric, and that with- 
though the body of the work is wholly docu-| out the least frigidity and, seemingly, with all 
mentary, it is enriched with notes of great value, | theornaments of style which the subject and 
as illustrative of the text, and with an Index of! the occasion required. 
ample proportions. It is, therefore, an absolute We are not inclined to especially contrast 
necessity to every one who would learn of the| this with any other particular paper of the 
colonial history of Virginia, whether in its eccle- kind; but, we may be allowed to say that, of 
siastical or its civil relations ; and those who are| the three eulogies which Mr. Verplanck’s 
looking into the history of other Colonies, in| death has produced, this, by Judge Daly, from 
America, aud other branches of the Christian | the evident care with which the details of his 
Churches, may usefully run over its pages and | subject were studied, and the excellent judg- 
glean, therefrom, the scattered material which | ment exercised in the employment of the 
illustrates, so admirably, the intricate and hid-| material thus carefully selected, and the pecu- 
den subjects of their inquiry—we found, for in- | liar fitness of the entire structure of the address 
stance, herein, one of the most important illustra- | to the peculiar purpose for which it was pre- 
tions of the most difficult question which we | pared, we do not hesitate a moment in stating 
have yet encountered in our enquiries concerning our entire preference of the paper before us, .as 
the early history of old Trinity-church in New | decidedly the most appropriate presentation, 
York. | which we have yet seen, of the peculiar traits 
As the edition of this important volume} of character, as a man, a scholar, a lawyer, a 
was less than two hundred copies, and as it was | statesman, a judge, and a Christian gentlemen, 
printed almost exclusively for subscribers, it will) of Gulian Crommelin Verplanck. 
very soon become a volume of great rarity; and| Had the proof-reader looked for “ turned let- 
collectors of such works may usefully receive | “ters” a little more diligently, and marked his 
the suggestion that, in the work of securing | proofs more carefully, the very handsome typog- 
copies, there is no time better than the present. raphy in which this tract appears would have 
| reflected more credit on the Appletons’ press 
| than that establishment will now secure from it. 


life, and char- | 
Abeh 9, 1870, Dy | 


2.—Gulian C. Verplanck,; his eneeiny, 
acter. Delivered before the Century Club, 
Charles P. Daly, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. | 
1870. Octavo, pp. 62. | 


Mr. Verplanck was descended from one of 


the earliest and most notable settlers of New | 


Netherland; and, as Judge Daly truly remarks, 
to him “must be accorded the metropolitan 
“honor of having been the most distinguished 
“descendant of the men who, nearly two cen- 
“turies and a half ago, founded the city of 
“New York.” “It may be doubted,” he con- 
tinues, “if there be any family now extant in 
“the city, with the single exception of the 
“ Browers, who can trace their connection with 
“its early history as far back as the one of 
“which he” [Mr. Verplanck] “by direct chain 
“of lineal descent, was, at¥the time of his 
“ death, the gifted head.” 


This edition of the address, numbering * about 
“a hundred copies” only, was printed express- 
ly for its learned author, and has been private- 
ly circulated among his personal friends. 


3.—Genealogical Sketch of the flrat three generations of 
Prebles, in America; with an account of Abraham Preble, 
the emigrant, their common ancestor, and of his grandson, 
Brigadier-general Jedidiah Preble and his descendants, by 
Geo. Henry Preble, Capt. U. 8S. N. Boston: Printed for 
family circulation. 1968, Octavo, pp. 4 (unpaged) iv., 5-337 _ 

Like many of his countrymen, Captain Preb- 
le has varied the monotony of a professional 
career—in his case, one which has been less 
monotonous than most others—by looking into 
the history of his own family ; and that agrec- 
able duty, he tells us, has been his amusement, 
during his leisure hours, during the past twenty 
years. ; 
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The origin and progress of the mere publi- 
cation of his results have been marked with a 
peculiarity which is worthy of a passing notice. 
In the Spring and Summer of 1868, two short pa- 
pers concerning, respectively, the founder of the 
family in America and his ndson, General 
Jedidiah, were prepared for The New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, “ without 
‘thought of their separate publication”; and, 
subsequently, a few copies of the first of these 
papers were struck off, separate from the Reg- 
ister, for private circulation. Having thus in- 
augurated a movement, which was evidently an 
agreeable one, the Captain proposed and carried 
out first one and then another improvement of his 
original plan; and, sometimes on the Pacific 
and sometimes on the Atlantic coast, sometimes 
commanding at sea and sometimes ashore, at 
the head of a bureau, he has prepared his 
“copy ” for the press, and signature after signa- 
ture, in print, have followed each other, unto 
those whom the author has favored with his 
friendship, until the end has been reached—the 
last half-sheet sent to the favored few who had 
acquired a title to it—and the distant master- 
workman, by his faithful proxy, at home, has 
pronounced the work “complete.” _ 

The peculiarity of this process might have 
puzzled a “ Philadelphia lawyer”; but the ten- 
acity of the author to his plan of operations, as 
an author, is worthy of a Preble, even in the 
better days of the Republic. First, there is a 
memoir of the head of the American family, and 
a list of, it is supposed, all his descendants, for 
three generations; Second, there is a memoir of 
General Preble, one of the third generation, with 
his Diary and Correspondence, during the War 
of the Revolution; Third, as perfect a record 
as can be made of all the General’s descendants, 
to the present day, follows; Fourth, various er- 
rors have been corrected, various newly-discov- 
ered facts have been recorded, and various Preb- 
les, not yet grouped, have been named and 
located; and, Last, a very complete Index of 
Names closes the work. All this has been care- 
fully and successfully accomplished ; and Cap- 
tain Preble has not only served his own imme- 
diate family connection, by thus tracing the 
origin of the family and the subsequent descent 
of its members, but he has also served the 
student of American history, by preserving and 
extending the usefulness of various family pa- 
pers, of the greatest interest, in the volume 
which he has thus leisurely produced. 

This volume, as we have intimated, “is not 
“ published; and only a few copies have been 
“printed for private distribution, designed to 
“ perpetuate, within and for the family, the mem- 
“ory of its principal members.” The edition 
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numbered only one hundred and twenty-five 
copies, of which our copy is “ No, 1238.” , 

It is very handsomely printed, by David 
Clapp and Son; and it is illustrated by several 
fac-similes, wood-cuts, and portraits—some of 
the latter being photographs, 


4.—Historical Sketch of the Chamber of Commerce. 
1856 to 1870. New York: Press of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Octavo, pp. 2, unnumbered, xiii-clvii. 

In 1856, Charles King wrote a kind of a 
history of this venerable corporation; but it 
was such a history as might have been reasona- 
bly expected from such a historian—a stream 
cannot rise above the level of its natural head. 

In this tract, that apology for a history of the 
Chamber has been unduly honored with “ a con- 
“tinuation ;” and, were it not for the magnifi- 
cent volume prepared by its recent Secretary, 
we could wish that some competent hand might 
be employed in constructing a history which is 
worthy of the Chamber, below this “ continu- 
“ation,” in order that the latter might have a fit 
foundation on which to rest. 

The sketch before us makes no pretensions to 
elegance of style and, therefore, presents a mere 
record of the doings of the Chamber, during 
the past fourteen years, without the least orna- 
ment or meaningless display. It is not less 
valuable, however, because of its matter-of-fact 
character; and itis not less worthy of its sub- 
ject, notwithstanding its author was not, proba- 
bly, an LL.D. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


5.— Collections of the Vermont Historical Society. Pre- 
ared and Published by the Printing and Pubiishin 

mmittee, in pursuance of a vote of the Society. Vol. I. 
Montpelier : Printed for the Society. 1870. Octavo, pp, 
xix, 508. 

With the exception of a number of independ- 
ant tracts, this volume is, we believe, the first 
extended publication by the Vermont Historical 
Society ; and we earnestly congratulate that body 
on the solid success which has attended the ex- 
periment—may the financial result be as much of 
a success; and such as to warrant a speedy renew- 
al of the attempt to make itself useful. 

After the preliminary papers, devoted to a 
record of the Society’s Charter, By-laws, Member- 
ship, etc., the Minutes of those meetings of,‘* The 
‘*Green-mountain Boys” which ultimately led 
to the formation of the State of Vermont, prop- 
erly finds a place—a series of papers which, 
for historical importance to every Vermonter, 
has no existing equal. 

Unfortunately, however, in this case, the So- 
ciety employed a copy instead of the original 
manuscripts ; and, it has, consequently, fallen 
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a victim, in several cases, to the incompetency of | and Secretary of the Dorset Convention of the 
either its copyist or its proof-reader. sixteenth of January, 1776, which this version 

Without noticing the multitude of changesjof the Minutes presents, in the record of the 
which we have seen in the spelling and capital- } same Petition and Remonstrance, at the foot of 
ization of the words, in the structure of the par-| the nineteenth page of this volume, are not in 
agraphs, and in the general style of the work, | the original Minutes, as left by the Secretary 
a merely casual glance at the teachings of the| who wrote them; and, to those who are unac- 
re-constructed record has satisfied us that it is| quainted with the facts, this strange error, of 
entirely unreliable, as material for history. As | either the Editors or the Printer of this volume, 
evidence of this, we need only refer to the fol- | will serve to destoy the usefulness of the entire 
lowing more important errors, in this very im- | entry, and to mislead those who are groping, in 
portant portion of the volume. this dark subject, for the exact truth of the 


1.—The Warrent for the first meeting, dated, | matter. ? ; a 
according to this version, ‘‘Antineton, 10th| §.—The interpolation of a line, assigning a 
** Dec’r, 1775,” was really dated * ARLINGTON, motive for the sudden attempt of Heman Allen 


“ 20th Dec’r 1775;” and the third article of the | to withdraw the insurgents’ Petition and Remon- 
same Warrent, instead of providing “To see if|Strance from before the Continental Congress, 


“the Law of New York shall have free circula- | ¥48 simply a piece of impertinence on the part 
“tion where it doth infringe on our properties, | °f the Editors and is a fraud on those who shall 


“or Titles of Lands, or Riots (so called) in| ead these re-constructed Minutes: there is no 


*‘ defence of the same,” as indicated in this vol- 
ume, really provided “to see if the Law of 
“New York shall have free Circulation where 
“it doth not infringe” etc.—a distinction with 
a difference, which will be useful to those who 
shall study the temper of the Vermontese of 
that period, with due attention. 

2.—The “ Oliver Hverts” who was one of the 
Assistant Clerks of the meeting, at Dorset, on 
the sixteenth of January, 1775, as indicated in 
this volume, was really ‘Oliver HZvits;” and 
the “ James Hurd,” who served on the Commit- 
tee to whom the third Article in. the Warrent, 
just noticed, was referred by that Convention, 
was really “ James Hard.” 


8.—The Order in Council, relative to the 
Grants, referred to in the Remonstrance and 
Petition which was presented to the Continen- 
tal Congress, in behalf of the insurgents, by 
Heman Allen, was really recorded—either accu- 
rately or otherwise—in the Minutes of the 
Convention at Dorset, of the twenty-fourth of 
July, 1776, as of the date of “ the fourth day 
“of July, A.D. 1764:” the re-constructed Min- 
utes, before us, presents it as “on the 20th day 
“of July, A.D. 1764.” 

4,—In the same Petition and Remonstrance, 
reference was made, as duly recorded by the 
Clerk of the Convention, on the Minutes of 
the Convention, reference was made to the 
aggregate body of “ Land Traders” whom the 
Vermontese were then resisting: in the re- 
constructed Minutes, by interpolating the 
words, “of New York,” those who have con- 
trolled the volume before us have managed to 
secure a new weapon for their use, in their 
contest with the phantoms, from New York, 
which have so long haunted then. 

5.—The official signatures of the Chairman 


such reason assigned, in the real Minutes, as 
written by the Secretary of the Convention. 

7.—In the Dorset Convention of the twenty- 
fifth of September, 1776, ‘“*M' Abraham Ives” 
really represented ‘‘ V. Wallingford,” wherever 
that town may hare been; not ‘* Wallingford,” 
as these re-constructed Minutes would have us 
suppose. 

8.—In the Westminster Convention of January 
15, 1777, this version of the Minutes of that body 
would have us believe that ‘‘Lt. Leonard Spauld- 
jing” and * Lt. Dennis Lockland ” jointly repre- 
sented ‘* Dummerston,” and that the town of 
‘* Putney” was not represented in that Conven- 
tion, by any one: the fact is, that ‘* Dummers- 
| **ton” had only one Delegate—‘‘ Lieut Leonard 
| “* Spalding "—; that ‘* Putney” was represented 
in the Convention; and that ‘‘ Lieut Dennis 
‘* Lockland ” was her Delegate, instead of Dum- 
| merston’s. 

9.—In the same Convention, ‘‘ Major Joseph 
** Williams ” appeared for Pownal : not ‘‘ Major 
‘* Josiah Williams,” as represented in this vol- 
ume. 

10. —The re constructed Minutes of the same 
Convention present a formal introduction of 
seven lines, to the Report on what is, in fact, 
Vermont's Declaration of Independence—certain- 
ly, as far as Vermont is concerned, an instrument 
of the first importance, as material for history — 
the original Minutes of the Convention itself, 
which constitute the original record of the 
paper, presented no such introductory matter, 
nor any other—our friends of the Committee 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

11.—In the same important instrument, as 
originally recorded, a most important extract 
| from the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
| certified by the Secretary of that Congress, was 
introduced, as the foundation of the Conven- 
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tion’s proposed action on that subject : in the re- 
constructed Minutes, the record of that Resolu- 
tion is changed in its terms, and the verification 
of the Secretary is altogether omitted—a curious 
and significant coincidence. 

12.—In the original record of the same im- 
portant paper, as well, it seems, as in the copy 
of it which Mr. Slade published in his well- 
known Vermont State Papers, it is said ‘that 
‘*the District of Territory comprehending and 
‘** Usually known by the name and description of 
‘*the N. Hampshire Grants of Right ought to be 
‘*and are hereby declared forever hereafter to 
*‘be considered as a Seperate Free and Inde- | 
‘pendent Jurisdiction or State by the Name & | 
‘*to be forever hereafter called and known and 
‘* distinguished by the Name of New Connecti- | 
‘*cut Alias Vermont and that the Inhabitants” 
etc.: in the volume before us, it is said ‘* that 
“*the district of territory comprehending and | 
. usually known by the name and description of | 
‘the New Hampshire Grants, of right ought | 
Fe to be, and is hereby declared forever hereafter 
‘to be considered as a separate, free and inde- | 
** pendent jurisdiction or state; by the name, 
7 and forever hereafter to be called, known and 
*' distinguished by the name of New Connecti- 

cut ; [1 | and that the inhabitants ” etc.—the 
blank space being illustrated with a foot-note, 
informing us that, ‘* here, in the copy in Slade’s 
. State Papers, the words ‘alias Vermont’ 
‘* are inserted ;”" but that ‘* they could not have 
- been in the eriginal declaration appears from 
~ the subsequent use of the name ‘ New Connec- 
S ticut, alone, and from the proceedings in the 
*; Convention of the fourth of June following. 

when the name was changed to ‘ Vermont.’ ~ 
The manuscript copy of the original with which 
General Phelps had favored the Society and the 
published copy of the same which Governor Slade 
had presented in his State Papers, were both 
before the Committee when it issued this recon- 
structed record; and we confess we are not 
acquainted with the principle which warrented 
the | Jommittce, in the face of the two distinct 
copies of the original, to not only omit from its | 
version of the Minutes the words *‘ Alias Ver- | 
**mont,” but to discredit the fidelity of the only | 
text which it employed, by doubting the exis- | 
tence of the words, elsewhere. Such is Ver- | 
mont history, as written by Vermont historians. 

13.—The latter part of the Report, or Declar- | 
ation of Vermont's Independence, is so perfectly | 
muddled—there are not less than five serious | 
errors, affecting the sense, within the last six 
lines—that no one, except an expert in Vermon- 
tese history, can possibly understand it, accur- | 
ately. 

14.—‘‘ Messrs. John Sessions and Simeon Ste- | 
‘*phens” were the two Representatives from | 
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Cumberland-county, in the Convention of the 
State of New York, whom the insurgents, in 
Vermont, directed to withdraw from that body : 
‘*Messrs. John Sessions and Simon Stephens” 
are said, in this reconstructed record, to have 
thus officiated as such Representatives, in the 
Legislature of New York, of which State Ver- 
mont was then a part. 

There are many other errors which we have 
not space enough to allude to; but we have said 
enough to show how entirely useless this portion 
of the volume is, as an authority in historical 
enquiry. It may serve the purpose for which it 
was probably intended, among those who read 
the history of Vermont from the Vermontese 
stand-point ; but to those who read history for 
the purpose of ascertaining what the truth is 
concerning those, within the recognised territory 
of New York, who refused obedience to the laws 
and public officers of the State of which they 
openly professed to be citizens—of those, in fact, 
who led all others in the grave offence of seces- 
sion from a recognized Government, exercising 
legal and publicly-recognised authority over 


| them—some other authority will be requisite. 


These, probably, will not be contented with 
either Vermont history or Vermont historians, as 
the the former is now written and as the latter 
now write. 

Following these Minutes are re-prints of sever- 
al ancient tracts concerning the land-disputes, 
an extended series of papers, illustrative of the 
history of the Northern Campaign of 1777, and 
a re-print of Ira Allen's History of Vermont— 
we have not the means to compare the copies of 
the former with originals nor with complete 
copies of them: the latter is not so scarce that 
any one of even ordinary means cannot employ 
the original instead of this copy; and a com- 
parison of the two will, therefore, be wholly 
unnecessary—and a meagre Index closes the 
volume. 

We are not insensible of some of the differ- 


‘ences of opinion which are said to have led to 


the re-production of some of the old tracts and 
Allen's History; and we are free to say that we 
approve the selection of materials, as it stands, 
rather than that which was originally proposed. 
The general good judgment of the Committee of 
Publication, in the choice, per se, of offered ma- 
terial, is amply apparent—we wish we could say 
as much for its accuracy of details, in using 
what it selected—and the very handsome volume 
which it has produced, is as creditable to its 


_ book-making faculties as it will be acceptable to 


every Vermonter who shal] look into it. 
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6.—Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society. | strong, M.A. Vol. L Phila. : The Historical Society of 
Volume II. Hartford : Printed for the Society. 1870. Oc- | Pennsylvania. 1870. Octavo. pp. lix, 380. 
— PP. 4, EBpegees ™ , ; James Logan was the Secretary of William 
The composition of the Committee in whose pex,—not of “the Province of Pennsylvania,” 
hands the Society placed authority for the pre-| as Mr. Armstrong seems to suppose, ‘since no 
paration and publication of this volume—Messrs.  guch “ Province then existed—trom the Spring 
Trumbull, Brinley, and Hoadley—was such, of 1699, onward. He came with Penn, from 
that we have reasonably expected, as the neces- England, in that year; was a member of his 
‘sary result of its labors, an addition to Ameri- }ousehold, in Philadelphia ; was left in his 
can historical literature of which Connecticut city house, as his man of business, when he 
might reasonably be proud; and our expecta- | moved to Pennsburg, and in America—when 
tions have been fully realized. It is, in fact, a | he returned to England—attending to all kinds 
‘volume of rare merit; and it will be welcomed of business, both for Penn and his wife and 
as warmly by the close students of American children, trom “letting John have the coach 
history, _ generally, as hy those of peculiarly “ready, and horses put in it, that [ie might) be 
Connecticut and New England topics. “helped home,” and the sending of a gallon of 
_ The contents of the volume are, First, Mr. | linseed-oil, from his store-room, in Philadelphia, 
“Trumbull’s exhaustive tract On the composition to his country-place, to the writing of Procla- 
of Algonquin Geographical Names, to a privately | mations, the collecting of rents, and the pur- 
,printed copy of which, in independent form, | chase of Exchange on England. In short, 
we alluded in our number for February last; | James Logan was Penn's faithful “man Fri- 
Second, an exceedingly important body of Pa- | « day,” in America, doing every thing and any- 
pers relating to the Controversy in the Church in | thing which Penn desired him to do, no matter 
Hartford, 1656-9, mainly from the Lansdowne | how menial or how honorable; and he was 
Manuscripts, in the British Museum, which will | rigidly devoted to the personal interests and 
serve to throw light on that bitter and eventful the personal whims of the family whose indi- 
-church-quarrel—a quarrel which has served not | vidual servant he was. 
~only to illustrate the sad truth that Christians,| The letters which passed between the master 
:80 called, are not always Christians, in fact, and | and the man, in such a case, must be peculiarly 
‘to vindicate those who have maintained that interesting and important to every earnest stu- 
~even a Christian's heart is very often “ deceit- | dent of the history of the Pennsylvania of that 
*“ ful above all things and desperately wicked "— | period, because the subjects of that correspond- 
and, Last, the very important Correspondence of | ence embraced, at once, the germs of unseen 
Silas Deane, Delegate to the First and Second empire and the waspish outcroppings of waning 
Congress at Philadelphia, 1774-1776—a_ series | Quaker feudalism; and, if the Pennsylvania 
of letters, to and from that widely-abused gen- | Historical Society has really secured, in this 
tleman, which will serve to illustrate not only volume, accurate and unclipped copies of all 
“his own true character and associations but | that remains of those letters, or if it will have 
those of many others, in both Conneeticut and | secured as much, when it shall have completed 
the other Colonies, at that period of riot and | its issue of the series of which this is the initial 
revolution. volume—of which we are pleased to say, there 
Those who are at all interested in the three | seems to be a reasonable probability—that ex- 
-distinet subjects which are peculiarly represent | cellent but somewhat slowly-moving association 
eed in the contents of this volume, will recog- | will have done for the cause of History, at 
nise the relative importance, to them, of each | large, and for that of Pennsylvania, especially, 
-of these papers; and they will unite with us in | service, compared with which all its previous 
thanking the Connecticut Society for so valuable | services will become utterly insignificant. 
an addition to the supply of material for his- We are gratified to learn, as we have learned 
‘tory, both special and general, civil and eccle- | fyom one of its officers, that the Society has ex- 
slastical, ercised unusual caution in securing entire com- 
The typography of the volume is worthy of pleteness and accuracy to this work, notwith- 
the honorably-known press of Case and Lock- standing the obscurity which the Editor has 
wood, of Hartford, thrown over that matter in his title-page and 
| Preface—the former claiming the use of “the 
“original letters in the possession of the Logan 
1 — Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylcania. |“ family,” as the copies used in the printing of 
“commas i ne tates be. the volume; the latter, without qualification, 
gan, Secretary of the Province of Pennsylvania, and | referring, to the use for that purpose, of certain 
aici eae Epa | copies of thane papers, male by Mr, Logan and 
Lean. Raited, with additional Notes, by Edward Arm-' now in the possession of 7’he American Philo- 
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sophical Society. The fact is said to have been, 
notwithstanding this obscurity, that, “ with a 
“* view to be entirely correct in printing the Lo- 
“gan Correspondence, the original letters were 
“used; and that nothing that Mrs. Logan had 
“seen should be overlooked, for it might have 
“occurred that accidental displacement was pos- 
“sible, the copies made by Mrs, Logan,” [many 
years ago| “ were also in the hands of the Edi- 
“tor. By this means, correctness and fulness, 
‘or, rather the certainty of completeness, were 
“ attained.” 

It is really refreshing to learn that such un- 
usual pains have been taken to secure not only | 
accuracy but completeness in such a matter as 





this; and we cheerfully recognize this evidence 
of good judgment, in Mr, Armstrong and the 
Society whom he served, and as cheerfully wel- 
come the volume which has been issued under 
such favorable. circumstances, 

The volume is a very handsome one, from 
the press of the Lippincotts. 


8.—Collections of the Minnesota Histobical Society. 
Vol. Ill, Parti. St. Paul : 1870. Octavo, pp. 138 — 
We rejoice to see such excellent evidence as is 
produced in this volume, of the vitality of a 
correct historical taste in the midst of the bust- 
ling, money-making West and of the liberality 


of the Society in thus presenting the results of 
that unusual taste and good judgment to the his- 
torical world. 

The volume before us opens with a translation 
of so much of the Relation of Penicant, a simple 
shipwright who accompanied Le Sueur, in his 
early explorations of the West—recently pur- 
chased, in Paris, for the library of the Congress— 
as relates to Minnesota, with an illustrative open- 
ing Note of Rev. E. D. Neill. A very excellent 
Bibliography of Minnesota, by J. F. Williams, 
Esq., the Librarian of the Society, follows ; and 
this is followed by a series of papers, concerning 
Western men and Western history, from the pens 
of Mrs. Van Cleve, Revs. 8. R. Riggs and 8. W. 
Pond, the Librarian of the Society, and General 
H. H. Sibley. 

In every page of the work, there is evidence, as 
we have said, of a correct taste, both in the selec- 
tion of the material and in the mode of present- 
ing it; and the Committee, under whose direction 
the work has been accomplished, and the intelli- 
gent Librarian—whose ‘* W”, scattered through- 
out the volume, very properly indicates whose 
pen was employed by the Committee—who edited 
it, under the Committee's direction, have earned 
the thanks of those working students who shall 
venture, sometime, to look into the history of 
that rising Empire. 

The volume is very handsomely printed ; and, 
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very sensibly, it has been sent out “ uncut ”—an 
example which some very knowing-ones, East of* 
the mountains, may very usefully study and imi- 
tate. 


9.—The Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland» 
Ohio. Organized 1867. Circular, of one page. 
List of Manuscripts in Binding, No.1. Aprii 1, 1870. 
Circular, of one page. 
No.2. August 1. 1870.- 
Circular, of one page. 
Historical and Archeological tracts. Number One.- 
Battle and Massacre at Frenchtown, Michigns, January,- 
1818. By Rev. Thomas P. Dudley, one of the survivors. 


| Octavo, pp. 4. 


We have pleasure in presenting the above to 
the notice of our readers, as the small beginnings. 
of what, we trust, will soon become a useful So- 
ciety, in the historical literary wilderness of 
Ohio—a State which seems to be as unaware of 
the fact that she kas a history which is worthy of’ 
her, as she is evidently insensible of the import- 
ance which attaches to that very obscure subject. 

In fact, were it not for the disinterested patri- 
otism of Robert Clark, in publishing the feeble 
literature of the history of the West, that of 
Isaac Smucker and his humble band of ‘ Pion- 
*‘ gers,” at Newark; that of the Firelands Pion- 
eers, at Newarx; and that of this outgrowth 
at Cleveland—of which our venerable and re-- 
spected correspondent, Colonel CuarLes Wuatr-- 
TLESEY, is the worthy President—Ohio would 
present a miserable blank to those who seek 
either information or support, in their explora- 
tions of her Past; and we have the greater’ 
pleasure, therefore, in bidding God-speed to 
those brave men who, even in these humble pro- 
ductions, dare become singular among those— 
fellow-citizens of theirs, in the third of the sis- 
terhood of Commonwealths—who surround them, 
thinking only and caring only for money and 
how they may make it, in order to become, as. 
*¢ millionaires,” less useful, than they now are, to 
themselves, to their fellow-men, and to the State. 


10.—Proceedings of the New York Historical Society on 
the announcement of the death of 7 8 J. Bryan. 1870... 
New York: 1870. Large Octavo, pp. 10. 

Among the most liberal of the many individ- 
ual donors to the New York Historical Society, 
was THomas J. Bryan, Esq., whose extensive 
and valuable “Collection” of paintings graces- 
the Galleries of the Society and adds attractions 
to what, even without it, was, before, one of the 
most delightful stopping-places for visitors, in. 
the city of New York. 

It was our good fortune to enjoy an intimate: 
acquaintance with this genial and well-read gen- 
tleman, whose cheerful greetings and ample fund: 
of anecdote and information have often served to- 
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revive our spirits and dispel the dreariness of 
cold historical labors; and his death was not the 
least of those drafts, on the ranks of those with 
whom we were intimate, which have made a ret- 
ros of the past two or three years so exceed- 
ing y unwelcome. 

t was wn that the memory of one who, 
while in health, had served the Society so well 
and whose regards for it had ceased only with 
his life should be duly honored by it ; and the 
tract before us forms the record of the manner in 
which that sad duty was discharged—a service 
which, in such a case as this, is always performed 
with peculiar propriety and marked ability. 

The pamphlet is a neat one. 


11.—Constitution and By-laws of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, as Amended, May 19, 1870. Newark: NJ: 
1870. Octavo, pp. 24. 

Beyond the fact that it contains a very com- 
plete description of the contents of the ‘ Publi- 


“cations of the New Jersey Historical Society ” | 


—from which, however, every intimation of the 
publication of any minor publications is dili- 
gently excluded—this tract contains only the 
plan of Government of the Society and a couple 
of Circulars descriptive of its character and 
purposes. As one of the Society’s publications, 
apart from all other considerations, we notice 


its appearance, for the benefit of those who 
collect such works. 


12.—Proceedings of the Ni 
Second Series. Vol. II. “No. 1. 
Octavo, pp. 58 


This number of the Proceedings contains a 
record of the Society’s annual meeting, in Janu- 
ary, 1870, with President Tuttle's elaborate paper 
on The Early History of Morris-county, which 
was read by him at the May meeting, in 1869. 

2 The character of the Proceedings of this So- 
ciety is so well known and they have so often 
honored the drafts of the working-men of the 
historical world that we need give no more space 
to this installment of them than is necessary to 
announce its issue and to welcome it to our table. 


Jersey Historical Society’ 
1870, (Newark: 1870.) 


13—A Discourse delivered before the Historical Society 

tetten. Bergan Dorr D:D” Br Soba Wins Wel 
. ; in am 

a the Society. Philedeiphja: 1870, Octave. 


The proceedings of the Society, commemora- 
tive of the distinguished Rector of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, find an appropriate place in this 
neatly-printed tract. 

Doctor Dorr was a native of Massachusetts ; 
graduated at Dartmouth ; studied Law at Troy, 
in this State ; and Divinity at the Seminary in 
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New York; was ordained by Bishop Hobait ; 
served the churches at Lansingburg, Water- 
ford, and Utica, the Board of Missions—as its 
Secretary—and the church at Philadelphia ; em- 
loyed his pen, not unfrequently, in historical 
iterature; and died, in the latter city, in 
September, 1869. He was universally respected, 
both as a man and a Pastor; and the record 
of his worth, as it appears in this tract, written 
by one who knew him well, is evidently as just 
as it is appropriate. 


14.—Medical Department of the Library of the Long 
Isiand Historical Society, An account of its formation, 
with a catalogue of its books. Brooklyn: Printed by the 
Society. 1870. Octavo, pp. 32. 
| Asketeh of the origin and result of the for- 
| mation of a Medical Department in the library of 
the Society ; and an evidence of the judicious 
| activity and consequent usefulness of that earnest 
| andl successful association. 
| This tract will be necessary to all who collect 
the minor publications of Societies. 


| 15.—American Antiquities ; read before a joint meeting 
of the Pioneer Associations of the Counties of Franklin, 
Muskingham, and Licking, at their celebration of the Na- 
tional Anniversary, at Pa la, Ohio, July 4,1870. By 
Samuel Park, Esq. Terre Haute: 1870, Octavo, pp, £2. 

Our respected friend, Isaac Smucker, Secretary 
of the Licking-county pioneers, ‘‘ wanted a pa- 
‘*per on the mound question; ” and he urged 
Mr. Park to write it—how wisely he did so is no 
longer questionable. 

We do not know who Mr. Park is nor what are 
his antecedents; but the paper before us is un- 
doubtedly the result of extended and careful 
observation, of independent thought, and of the 
exercise of such strong common sense as we sel- 
dom see applied, by unpractised minds and pens, 
to such unusual investigations as this. The effect 
of this is an entire rejection of the theories of At- 
water and his successors that these mounds are 
either the remains of military works, thrown up 
by some ancient people of warlike propensities, 
or the monumental structures which commemor- 
ate the departed greatness of bygone individuals ; 
and the proposition, instead, that they are the 
remains of structures, cast up by a pastoral peo- 
ple, for peaeeful purposes—not unfrequently the 
remains of structures which have returned, like 
those who occupied them, to the mother earth in 
which they originated, exemplifying that grave 
truth that ‘dust we are and to dust we must 
** return.” 

There is no pretence to elegance of style or 
superiority of intelligence in its author; but, 
on the contrary, there is a minuteness in his 
descriptions which indicates a complete know!- 
edge of the patent facts of the subject; while 
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the clearness of his argument, in support of his 
simple theories, as clearly indicate his sturdy 
common sense, his manly independence of 
thought, and his entire devotion to what he 
conceives to be the truth of his subject. 

We are pleased to see such excellent results 
of home investigation, in the West; and we 
can very well afford to make room for home- 
made theories, if those theories are to be as 
sensible and as well-timed as this. By all 
means, let Mr. Park push forward his enquiries 
in this well-searched repository of hidden 
truths. 


16.—The Centennial Celebration of the settlement of 
Bangor, September 30, 1869. Published by direction of the 
Committee of Arrangements, Bangor: 1870. Octavo, pp. 
4, unpaged, 182. 


We are fond of recognizing birth-days, both | 
those of individuals and those of communities. | 


We like to receive the affectionate congratula- 
tions, year after year, as our hair grows greyer 
and our strength grows weaker, of those who 
habitually cluster around us and bid us “ God 
‘““speed” on our journey; and we joyfully 
unite with others, young and old, when “ Ma’s 
“birthday ” and “the fourth of July” offer an 
oppertunity to reciprocate, as best we may, the 
greetings which we have enjoyed a few weeks 
or a few months before. We can understand, 


therefore, the feelings which, in May, 1869, | 


prompted the burghers of Bangor to keep the 
centennial of their good city ; and we can un- 
derstand, too, when they afterwards saw what 


they had done and that it was good, why they | 
endeavored to close the good work by making | 


a fair record of it. 

In the beautiful volume before us, we find the 
record of which we have spoken—a full report, 
officially published, of that grand recognition 
of the opening of another century in the career 
of that good old community which, a hundred 
years before, had seated itself on the Penobscot 
—and we have pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to it. 

The volume opens with a Minute of the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the celebration ; and 
a more extended one of the celebration occupies 
the remainder of it. The day was ushered in 
with the ringing of bells; and every available 


conveyance was employed in bringing into the | 


city the thousands who thronged there to wit- 
ness the proceedings and do honor to the occa- 
sion. An extended procession absorbed all 
that was moveable—military, charitable, muni- 
cipal, mercantile, aboriginal, firemen, tee-total, 
educational, mechanical, and social—and that 


which was not moveable was “ there to see,” on | 


the sidewalks, and trees, and fences, and stoops, 
along the entire route of the procession, A 
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jtent, on the Common, afforded a place for the 
exercises of the day; and, after prayer by Doc- 
tor Pond, music by the Penobscot Musical As- 
‘sociation, an opening address by the President 
of the day—Hon. G. W. Pickering—and a Cen- 
tennial Hymn, the Hon. John E. Godfrey de- 
livered the principal address; which was fol- 
lowed by Zhe Star Spangled Banner, a poem, 
and music, The Fire Department subsequently 
made a trial of its skill, in competition with 
those of other places; a regatta, in which both 
bateux and canoes participated, furnished 
amusement, in the afternoon, to others; a dinner, 
with the usual flow of speeches, followed, in the 
evening; and bonfires, fire-works, and illumina- 
tions closed the festivities of the day. 

The principal address, by Mr. Godfrey, was ® 
rapid, but carefully-written and well-sustained 
review of the history of the site occupied by 
the city of Bangor, as well as that of the city 
itself, from the days of the Northmen, who may 
have first explored that coast, until the incorpo- 
ration of the city, in 1834; and it is worthy cf 
the pen which wrote it. There is a commend- 
able caution, in every part of this paper; and 
we are pleased to see the respect which Mr. 
Godfrey pays to the rights of his readers, in his 
careful presentation of his authorities, at the 
foot of the page, and of his qualified allusion 
to whatever he cannot thus confirm, no matter 
| how respectable may be the theorist from whom 
\hemay have borrowed the suggestion. Thus, 
he finds no satisfactory evidence to sustain the 
speculations of those who stand as god-fathers 
to the theory of the Northmen’s exploits, in 
Maine; and he leaves to others, undisturbed, 
the enjoyment of those fancies, concerning 
their pre-Columbian history, for which he can 
find no satisfactory evidence. He glances at 
|Cabot, Verrazzanno, Thevet, De Monts, Wey- 
‘mouth, De Guercheville, D’Aulnay, Girling, 
|de St. Castin, and Gorges; he relates the story 
|of Westbrook’s expedition, in 1722-3; that of 
Heath, in 1725; the occupation of the country, 
by Governor Pownall, in 1759; and the settle- 
ment’ of what is Bangor, by Jacob Buswell, in 
'1769. The gradual progress of the settlement 
‘is next carefully described; its older inhabi- 
‘tants are portrayed with scrupulous exactness ; 
and the changing localities are identified and re- 
| corded. Altogether, this is one of the best loc} 
‘historical addresses which we have ever seen, 

The speeches of Hon, E. L. Hamlin and Hon. 
‘John A. Poor, at the dinner-table, were also 
worthy of the speakers and of the occasion 
which produced them. 

The volume is from the press of B, A. Burr 
of Bangor, and is a very fine specimen of his 
‘ability as a printer. 
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11.—The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record. Vo\.1. No.4. October, 1870, Published by the 
Society. [New York: 1870.) Octavo, pp. 25-52. 


The closing number of the first year’s issue of 
an excellent quarterly, published by the New 


York Genealogical and Biographical Society. 
It is supplemented by an elaborate discourse on 
Gulian Crommelin Verplanek, by the enterpris- 
ing Charles H. Hart, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
whose success in this new field of industry is 
quite respectable. 


18.—A paper on the Judicialand Legal Condition of 
the Territory of Wisconsin, at and after ite organization, 
by Andrew G. Miller, D. A. J. Upham, and W. A. Pren- 
tise, a Committee of the Old Settlers’ Giub of Milwaukee 
County. Read before the €lub, by Judge Miller, July 4, 
1870. Published by order of the Club. Milwaukee: 1876. 
Octavo, pp. 17. 

It is seldom that a more important tract than 
this, appears; and yet more seldom that one 
appears which will, hereafier, be more eagerly 
sought by those who shall desire to trace the 
history of the Judiciary in the United States, 
It is a clearly-written history, in outline, of the 

3ench and Bar in Wisconsin, when that Com- 
monwealth was yet in embryo; and it ranges 
from the beginning until, in 1848, the 7erritory 
of Wisconsin ceased to exist and the territorial 
Bench and Bar became things of a by-gone era. 

There is no display of rhetoric in the simple 
narrative; but it bristles with facts which will, 
some day, be most eagerly looked for by those 
who would know more of Wisconsin’s early 
history and whose means of acquiring informa- 
tion will be limited to such transient trifles as 
this. It is, however, in its present form, a 
record which is sure to be generally overlooked ; 
and those who are interested in such matters 


should secure copies while they may be found, | 


and carefully preserve them. 


19.—Thirteenth Annual Session, 
Wisconsin Editorial Association. Held at Oshkosh, 
Wis., June, 1869. Madison, Wis.: 1870. Octavo, pp. 59. 


An ample report of the thirteenth of those 


Proceedings of the 


re-unions, in Wiseoasin, through which the | 


citorial pen-drivers of that State become bet- 
ter acquainted, find temporary relief from their 
more pressing daily occupations, and secure 
greater harmony of action and greater efficien- 
cy in their duties. 


report of the jollities of the occasion, but a 
number of other papers—biographical, statisti- 


cal, and historical—which will rich!y repay the | 


attention of those whose researches lead them 


into the early history of Wisconsin and the 
West. 
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20.—Septuagenarian Dinner. 


hes, 
Poem, and other proceedin 


une 30, 


| 1870, by the citizens of Pittsfield, Mass., to their townsmen 
| who had reached the age of 70 years. 


Official Report. Al- 


bany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1570, Octavo, pp. 45. 

It is said that ‘nothing, since the old Berk- 
“shire Jubilee, has so stirred the local memo- 
“ries and, perhaps, gratified the local pride, of 


| * Pittstield, as did the dinner to the townsmen 


“of seventy years and upwards, which was 
“ given, at the American House, on the thirtieth 


|“of June last;” and, in this neatly-printed 


pamphlet, we find a complete history of the 
interesting affair, from its inception to its hap- 
py termination. 

It was a delicate tribute of respect to the 
aged men of the town, thus to honor them; 
and the deniands of the occasion were as ad- 
mirably met as they were admirably conceived. 
It was proper, therefore, to place the matter on 
record, for the information of those who shall 
come after us; and that duty, too, has been 
done, with our friend Munsell’s help, with the 
same good taste which seems to have charac- 
erized the other portions of the proceedings. 


21.—Address delivered by John T. Doyle, Esqr., at the 
inauguration of the new hall of Santa Clara College, on 
Tuesday, August 9th, 1870. San Francisco: 1870. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 18. 

The excellent author of this address, a friend of 
our young manhood, acted as the organ of the 
Faculty in dedicating a new hall to the culture 
of letters and science ; and he availed himself of 
the occasion to indulge in a retrospective view 
of the foundation and progress of the ancient 
Mission of Santa Clara, which the College has 
succeeded, and to bring before his hearers some 
of the reminiscences which cluster around that 
locality. : 

He contrasted the English and the Spanish 


| systems of colonization, very much to the disad- 


vantage of the former; he glanced at the eccle- 
siastical polity of the latter, in its colonial sys- 
ten, and its effects on the aborigines; he called 
attention to the records of the colonization of 
the country, which are fast decaying, in the 
chambers of the religious houses of Spain and 


| Mexico, whose members were the occupants of 


the Missions and the pioneers of colonization ; 
and he bruached the idea of a local Historical 


| Society, whose attention should be directed to 
In the tract before us, we find not only a| ¥ 


the examination and preservation of the fleeting 
records of the Past of the Pacific Coast. He 
noticed the advent of the Jesuit Fathers, the 
earliest colonists of California; their expulsion, 
in 1767, and the substitation, instead, of the 


| Franciscans; and the subsequent entrance of the 


Dominicans, and the assignment, to them, of the 
peninsula, as a field for their labors. He allud- 
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ed, also, en passant, to the Sai of the 
coast line; the entrance of Vizcayno, in 1602, 
into the harbor of San Diego and the bay of 
Monterey—doubting, by the way, whether he 
entered the harbor of modern San Francisco.— 
The extended series of Missions of the Franeis- 
cans, settled under Father Junipero’s direction, 
received his careful attertion; and the story of 
the discovery of the bay of San Francisco; the 
narrative of the settlement of Santa Clara, in 
1777; the continued conduct of the Missions, 
by the Franciscans, until the advent of American 
colonization ; the revolution of every class of 
society, on the discovery of gold ; the restoration 
of the Jesuits, in 1852; and the results of the 
latter change, all pass, in order, in review, before 
the reader. He eulogizes the Jesuits ; attributes 
to their energetic influences the success of the in- 
stitution before whom he stood; and closed an 
admirable and appropriate address with some 
excellent remarks on the science of education. 

We are pleased with this paper—so com- 
plete in the chain of its narrative and so decid- 
ed, and yet so decorous, in its portrayal of the 
— merits of the Jesuit Fathers—and we 
hope to see the same practised pen more fre- 
quently employed than it has been, hitherto, 
in the exposition of those events, in the Far 
West, to which he has so cleverly invited our 
attention. 

The pamplet is a very handsome one. 


22.—1870. Minutes of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America: with an 
Appendix. New Series, Vol. I. A.D. 1870. New York; 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1870. Octuvo, pp. 479 

The Minutes of the first Assembly of the 
re-construeted Presbyterian Church in America 
—a document which, in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the United States, will always possess 
an unusual importance and become an authori- 
ty to which all who shall hereafter assume to 
write on that subject must necessarily come for 
information. 

Like those which have preceded it, from the 
same pen, it is a monument of the order which 
prevails in all that the Stated Clerk, Doctor 
Hatfield, does, whether in his office or in his 
study; and it is refreshing to turn from the 
muddle presented in some Reports, which we 
have seen, to the clear, and complete, and 
admirably-arranged papers of this volume. 


23.—The General Association of the C 
Churches of Massachusetts. Minutes of the 
Anpnal Mee! , Taun June 21-28; with the Report on 
Home Evangelization and on the State ot Religion, and 

itatistics of the Ministers and Churches. Boston: Con- 
gregational Publishing Society. 1870. Octavo, pp. 136. 


An admirably arranged record of the doings 


ational 
y-eighth 
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of the orthodox Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, both in their individual and 
their associated action, for the year 1869-70— 
the result of the judicious labors of, we suppose, 
Rev. Doctor Quint of New Bedford, who is the 
Secretary of the General Association. 

It is an exceedingly important work to all 
who desire to write with accuracy, concerning’ 
either the local histories of the towns of Massa- 
chusetts, or the histories of her churches, or the 
lives and services of her clergy ; and no histori- 
cal library should be without it. 


%4.—Minutes of the Forty-foarth annual meeting of the 
General Conference of the Congregational Churches in 
Maine ; with the Sermon before the Missionary Society, 
by Rev. Javan K. Mason, of Thomaston, and the Report of 
the Trustees, at its Sixty-third Anniversary, held with the 
First Con tidnal Church in Yarmouth, June 21, 22, 
and 23, 1870. Portland: 1870. Octavo, pp. 112. 

Like the last two works which have passed 
under our notice, this—the work of the master- 
hand of Deaccn Duren of Bangor—is essential 
to those who shall hereafter desire to ascertain 
the truth of either the local histories of the 
towns, or those of the churches, or the lives and 
services of the clergy, of that portion of the 
Uuion to which it relates. It is the record of 
the Orthodox Congregational Churches in 
Maine, during 1869-70; and is worthy of a 
place in that sturdy line of forty-four volumes 
which contain the details of the history of that 
very important body of Christians. 


25.—Peabody Institute. Mr. Peabody's Letter of Sep- 
tember 22, 1869. Third Annual Report of the Provost to 
the Trustees, June 2, 1870. Baltimore: 1870, Octavo, 


pp. 50. 

A very minute Report of the operations of 
this excellent institution, during the year end- 
ing June 1, 1870. 


26,.— Twelfth Annual Keport of the Corporation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of the State of New York, for the 
Year 1869-'10, prefaced with an historical sketch of the 
institution, 1856-1870. In two parts. Compiled by George’ 
Wilson, Secretary. New York: Press of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 1870. Octavo, pp. clvili, 101, 180. 

There are no volumes issued which possess- 
a greater interest to the thinking men of our’ 
country, as well as to the historical student, 
than the annual reports made by the various 
associations, scattered from Maine to Califor-— 
nia, which are devoted to the promotion of 
trade and commerce; and of these, the Reports 
of the ancient “Corporation of the Chamber 
“ of Commerce of the State of New York ” are 
pre-eminent. : 

The volume before us, the last of the series: 
issued by the Chamber, opens with the histori- 
cal sketch to which we have alluded in our’ 
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notice of a a ae books; and that 
is followed by the Minutes of the Chamber, 
from May, 1869, to May, 1870, and by a large 
number of special reports on the trade in Sugar, 
Molasses, Coffee, Petroleum, Naval Stores, Cot- 
ton, Hides, Leather, Boots and Shoes, Tobacco, 
Dry Goods, Wool, Drugs, Iron and Steel, Tea, 
etc., and of statistical tables illustrative of the 
trade and finances of the country. As these 
are severally prepared by the most competent 
hands, from the most reliable data, their im- 


portance cannot be over-estimated; and our'| 


readers will perceive the reason for our high 
estimate of the series of which this volume 
forms an important part. 


‘1.—The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, 
briefly described. New York: 1870. Duodecimo, pp. 12. 


The Yale University Scheme. The Academic College 
and The Scientific College at New Hayen, in their relations 
to the University. By James D. Dana. New Haven: 1870. 
Octavo, pp. 8. 


Yale College in 1870. Some Statements respecting the 
late progress and present condition of the various depart- 
ments of the University, for the information of its gradu- 
ates, friends, and benefactors. By the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Society of the Alumni. June 1, 1870. Octavo, 
pp. 30. 


Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale College deceased 
during the Academical Year ending in July, 1870. [(Pre- 
sented at the Meeting of the Alumni, July 20, 1870.) Oc- 
tavo, pp. 385-368, 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students in Yale College, 
with a statement of the Course of Instruction in the vari- 
at Span 1870-71. New Haven: 1870. Octavo, 
pp. #6. 

These tracts, all relating to the management, 
the history, and the graduates of Yale-college, 
will interest such of our readers as are connect- 
ed, by pleasent memories, with that institution 
or are concerned in the cause of education. 

» Their contents are designated on the several 
title-pages. 


28.—Proceedings of the Century Association in honor of 
the memory of Gulian C. Verplanck. April 9, 1870, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1870. Octavo, pp. 100. 

“The Century Club” held a special meeting, 
“in honor of the memory of Gulian C. Ver- 
‘“ planck,” Mr. Bryant presiding and opening 
the proceedings with a brief address. Chief- 
justice Daly followed, in a carefully-prepared 
“ biographical sketch,” which we have noticed 
elsewhere, in this number of the Magazine; 
and that was followed by some very interest- 
ing remarks on Mr. Verplanck “ as a politic- 
“jan;” on “the Sketch-club,” from which 
sprung the Century itself; on ‘Mr. Ver- 
“planck as a writer;” closing with some 
‘personal reminiscences,” which add greatly 
to the interest of the subject. Mr. Henry C. 
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Dorr, Rev. Doctors Haight, Bellows, and Vin- 
ton, continued the proceedings; and Judge Van 
Vorst closed them, by moving the passage of a 
resolution for their publication. 

The volume is an elegant specimen of typog- 
raphy; if we except the drawbacks of occa- 
sional faults of proof-reading or correction; 
and it is beautified with a portrait of Mr. Ver- 
planck—an unlettered proof, on India paper— 
which conveys a very correct idea of the ap- 
pearance of the honored original. 


| 2.—Célebration at Tammany Hall, of the Ninety-fourth 
| Anniversary of the Declaration of American Independ- 
| ence the Tammany Society, or Columbian Order, Mon- 
day, July 4th, 1870. Published by Order of the Tammany 
Society. New York: The N. Y. Printing Co. 1870. Octavo, 
pp. Title-page and verso, 120. 

The Tammany Society is one of the oldest and 
best-known bodies-corporate in the city of New 
York—the Republican offset to the Federalists’ 
order of Cincinnati; the controlling authority 
in the Democratic Party, within the’commercial 
metropolis. This Society usually celebrates 
“the fourth of July,” in its own hall, after its 
own fashion—an Oration from some prominent 
member of the Party forming an important por- 
tion of the ceremony. 

Last year, 1870, one of these celebrations 
attracted to Tammany Hall, throngs of citizens; 
and, “not in many years before had as many 
“members of the Columbian Order presented 
“themselves on the platform, with regalia.” 
Grand Sachem Tweed presided;. Grafulla’s 
| celebrated Band played; William H. Davis 

sang The Standard of Freedom; the Grand 
Sachem welcomed the large audiance; the 
great grandson-in-law of John Jay read the 
Declaration of Independence ; Senator Casserly 
| of California, delivered the Oration; John G. 
Saxe read a Poem on Old Tammany ; speeches 

were made by Hon. 8. 8. Cox and James Brooks ; 
| The Star-spangled Banner was sung by William 
J. Hill and the audiance; various letters were 
read; Governor Hoffman announced as a nominee 
for the Presidency ; and the audiance was dismis- 
sed—the Society partaking of “the usual salt 
‘and hominy, with weak fire-water,” in the 
General Committee-room, and the guests and 
press-gang of a collation, eisewhere. 

In the very beautiful volume, before us, we 
find the record of these proceedings, in eatenso ; 
and we must say that the Republican party 
and its remarkable Head Center suffer severely, 
therein. If Congressman Brooks's application 
of the Declaration of Independence to the rul- 
ing powers within our own country, could be 
placed in the hands of every thinking man who 
is honest, it would open some eyes which are 
not now open; and so, too, with the Oration 














and Mr. Cox's Speech, both of which were 
worthy of their authors. 

As we said, the volume is a very hand- 
some one. 


C.—OF FICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


30.—/egister of Cadets admitted into the Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y., from its origin to June 30, 1870. 
Compiled by Bvt. Major Edward C. Boynton, Adjutant 
of the Military yi Washin + Government 
Printing Office. 1870, Duodecimo, pp. 57. 


This little volume is the official Register of a7/ | 


the Cadets who have been admitted into the 
Academy, including graduates and non-gradu- 
ates, with the States whence they were appointed, 
and the dates of their admission; and the ex- 
cellent historian of the Point has done a good 
service to all who have occasion to notice the 
antecedents of officers and many civilians, by 


thus placing an accurate record of those who | 


have been educated at the expense of tax-payers, 


within reach of every one who desires to see it. | 


Asa work for convenient reference, it will be an 


exceedingly useful one to every writer of military | 


history, especially ; while the early training of 
many others—divines and laymen, engineers and 
politicians—may be found on record herein, for 
the benefit of those whom it may most concern. 


31.—Minnesota,; its resources and progress; ita beauty, 
healthfulness, and fertility ; and its attractions and ad- 
vantages as a home for immigrants. Compiled by the 
Commissioner of Statistics, and published by direction of 
Horace Austin. Governor. St. Paul: Press 
pany. 1870. Octavo, pp. 72. 

A very minute exposition of the advantages 
afforded by: Minnesota, as a place for settlement ; 
and as it is intended for extended gratuitous cir- 
culation, in competition with similar works issued 
by rival States, there is no doubt that Minnesota, 
in this tract, is made to put her best foot fore- 
most. 
a very important ‘‘ local ;” and as, because of its 
cheapness, it is likely to be overlooked and not 
preserved, a due regard to the future of this 
young State should lead all who possess a respect 
for such floating trifles, to make timely efforts to 
secure a copy. 

It is very neatly printed; and copies may be 
had of the Secretary of State, at St. Paul. 


82.—Statistics of Minnesota pertaining to its Agricul- 
ture, Population, Manufactures, etc., etc., for 1869. Bein 


the First Annual Report of the Assistant Secretary ¢ | 
‘au 


State, to the Governor. Made according to Law. St. 
Press Printing Co. 1870. Octavo, pp. 152. 

In this neatly-printed volume, we find one 
of the most complete statistical compends which 
we have ever seen, extending over every con- 
ceivable subject in which Minnesota figures; 
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But, whether or not this is the case, it is | 
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filling every conceivable space; and giving evi- 
dence, in its general make-up and precision of 
statement, of being as nearly accurate as it is 
possible to make such a work. 

| It is highly creditable to the Assistant Secre- 

| tary of State who compiled it; and the State 
is entitled to respect for having provided for so 
complete and so useful a yearly volume as this, 


33.—Annual Reports of the Board of Education and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, being the twenty- 
Sourth Annual Report upon the Schools vy New Hamp- 
| shire, June Session, 1870. Manchester: John B. Clarke, 
| State Printer. 1970. Octavo, pp. 379. 
A very minute Report of the various Boards 
; and Officers in whom reposes the duty of over- 
| seeing the Sta‘e schools and higher institutions 
(of learning in the Commonwealth of New 
Hampshire. It commends itself to the atten- 
tion of all who are devoted to the cause of pub- 
| lic education, as well as to those who are dis- 
posed to inquire concerning the every-day life, 
| at home, of New Englanders; while those who 
entertain doubts concerning the much talked-of 
superiority of the institutions of that favored 
part of the world, will not fail to contrast the 
status of the schools and intelligence of New 
Hampshire—one of the oldest of the six States 
| which form that notable group—as exhibited 
therein, with those of other States, not exhibit- 
ed therein, about whom the world hears less 
that is complimentary and of whose surround- 
ings nothing is told that is praiseworthy. 


34.—Firet Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Tennessee, ending Thursday, Oc- 
tober T, 1869. John Eaton, Jr., Superintendent Public In- 
struction. Nashville, Tenn: 1869. Octavo, pp. 155, ccviii. 

This is a very important volume; and some 
nervous busy-body, whore ambition has led him 
where he had no legal right to go, has collected 
and presented therein a vast amount of infor- 
mation, on a wide range of subjects, which is 
both interesting and important, even when it 
has no apparent connection with the subject of 
education, in Tennessee. 

It will command attention among educators, 
every where; and, as the record of the begin- 
ning of the newly-established school-system in 
Tennessee, it will continue to be an important 
record, for many years to come. 





35.—Acts of the State of Tennessee, passed by the Second 
Session of the Thirty-sizth General Assembly, for the 
are 1869-70. Published by authority. Nashville: Jones, 
rvis, & Co., Printers to the State. 1870. Octavo, pp. 234. 
The title-page of this volume indicates the 
character of its contents; and they are so near- 
ly like other volumes of Statutes that furthey 








description of them is unnecessary. 
The new Constitution of the State, in inde- 


pendent form, is bound with the Statutes, * 


the same volume. 


aiogy of the State of Now Hampanire. By C,H. Hitch: | 
—_ va. Manchester: John B. Clarke, State Printer. | 
1870. Octavo, pp. 37, with a Map. 

This tract has been issued in accordance with | 
the Statute establishing the Survey, which 
authorizes, also, the reservation of the greater 

rtion of the details for the final Report. It 
is, therefore, very brief; and alludes to only a 
few leading subjects. | 

The first subject referred to—and that is | 
quite elaborately discussed—is the proposition, | 
made to the Governor by the Geologist, to pre- 
pare a new topographical map of the State, the 
great value of which will be apparent to every 
one ; and that is followed by allusions, more or 
less extended, to the measurement of various 
high positions; to the continued occupation of | 
Mount Moosilauke, during the entire winter— | 
December 20, 1869, until March 1, 1870—by | 
two of the Assistant Surveyors, chiefly for me- | 
teorolog:cal purposes ; to the unusually careful | 
examination of the upper part of Codés-county; | 
and to several minor matters, 

As this pamphlet serves only as a passing 
“report of progress,” without presenting any | 
of the great results of the survey, it affords lit- | 
tle opportunity for extended comment ; and we | 
await, with entire confidence, the completion of | 
the survey, which, unquestionably, will termin- | 
ate as usefully to the State as it will be honor- 
able to the Surveyor. 


37.—Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Central Park, for the year ending December 
31, 1869. New York: 1870. Octavo, pp. 187. 

“The thirteenth and last” of the Reports of 
the Commissioners, under whose direction the 
Park has become one of the most delightful of 
pleasure-grounds, has been issued and is before 
us; and the series, which has become exceed- 
ingly scarce, has thus been closed. Whether or 
not the Department of Public Parks will inaug- 
urate a new series remains to be seen. 

The volume before us is as beautifully printed 
and as profusely illustrated as were those which 
have preceded it; and it records the action of 
the Commissioners and their employees, in the 
improvement of the Park, during 1869, with 
great minuteness. : coat 

It forms, in fact, an appropriate termination 
of the services of the Board; and that body 
surrenders its authority to those who have suc- 
ceeded, without having encountered anything, 
worth its notice, but the general good-will of 
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May its successors be equally fortun- 
ate, both in the ability and success of their ad- 
ministration and in the satisfaction with which 
their services shall be enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of the city. 


38.—Journal of the proceedings of the Convention of 
Delegates elected by the People of Tennessee to amend, re- 
‘onstitution for the State. 
Assembled in the City of Nashville, January 10. 1870. 
Nashville: Jones, Purvis, & Co. Printers to the State. 1870. 
Octavo, pp. 46T. 

In January, 1870, Tennessee ordered a Conven- 
tion for the revision of her Constitution ; and in 
the volume before us we have the record of the 
proceedings of that body, supplemented with 
the Constitution itself, the Act authorizing the 
| vote of the People to call a Convention, the 
Certificate of its Ratification, etc. 
| Wehave not the room which would be neces- 
| sary to notice, in detail, the action of this Con- 
| vention ; and we content ourself, therefore, with 
| inviting the attention of our readers to the pulb- 
lished volume of its Journal and Documents. 


39.—City of New York. Laws of the State affecting 
interests in the Cityand County of New York, passed by 
the Legislature of 1810. Board of Aldermen, June 4, 1870. 
Document No, 9. New York: New York Printing Com- 
pany, Printers to the Corporation. 1870. Ootavo, pp. 118). 

Who shall say that the world is not governed 
too much, when such a body of laws, * affect- 
‘*ing interests in the City and County of New 
‘* York,” as we find in this volume, are passed in 
one Winter, by one Legislature? Who shall say, 
too, that a Charter is worth the parchment on 
which it is written, when such a body of laws as 


| this can be thrust on a single municipality, in 


open violation of its chartered rights and wholly 
without its consent ? 
In this age of political dissipation, however, 


| since force has overcome consent and might has 


superceded right, from the highest to the low- 
est and from Maine to California, such small fa- 
vors as this should command thankfulness rather 
reproach ; and we gratefully acknowledge the 
race of all, in authority—at the town-hall, the 
Jounty Court-house, the State Capitol, and Wash- 
ington—that we have not wholly disappeared in 
the shape of levies and been wholly forgotten 
amid the plaudits of partizans to the seznblance 
of greatness which occupies the high places 
throughout the Republic. 


40.—Geology of Tennessee, by James M. Safford, A.M. 
Ph. D., State Geologist, etc. By authority of the Genera 
Assembly. Nashville: 8, C. Mercer, State Printer. 1869. 
Octavo, pp. xi, 551, seven plates and descriptions, uppaged. 

In 1831, the Legislature authorized a com- 
plete survey of the State ; and Professor Troost, 
of the Universary of Nashville, was appointed 
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State Geologist. He was continued in that 
office, making nine brief Reports, until 1850; 
and, in 1854, Professor Safford was appointed 
to the same office, under the provisions of a 
Statute which had recently been enacted. In 
1856, a small preliminary volume was issued ; 
and, in the volume before us, we have now the 
perfected results of that prolonged exploration. 

As we propose, at an early day, to give a 
detailed history of these two Surveys of Ten- 
nessee, we will not now occupy our space with 


more than an announcement of the work, for | 


the benefit of such of our readers as are inter- 
ested in the subject of which it treats. 

The volume is a handsome one, illustrated 
with an excellent map of Tennessee—“ the best 
“geographical map of Tennessee,” it is said, 
“vet published.” 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


41.—Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia, a popular dictionary 
of English Lan; age, Science, Literature, and Art. By 
L. Colange, LL.D. n two volumes. Illustrated by over 
Two Thousand Wood-Cuts. Vol.I. Philadelphia: T. Ell- 
wood Zell. 1870. Quarto, pp. iv, 1196. 

We have hitherto referred to this excellent 
work, as it appeared in several Parts; and we 
return to the subject with the greater pleasure, 
since the perfected ‘‘ Vol. I.” has enabled us to 


look at the more complete work and to under- 
stand, more perfectly, the design of the editor | 


and the degree of success which has attended 
his efforts to carry it out. 

The Editor placed a great work before himself, 
when he undertook to make a ‘‘ popular encyclo- 
‘* pedia,” of the ordinary class, for an American 
populace ; but when he undertook to embrace in 
his work, everything which is capable of being 
described and classified, the extent of his under- 
standing and the extreme difficulty of carrying 
out his purpose, within the limits of ‘‘ two vol- 
‘*umes, will be apparent to every one. 

In the volume before us, extending from A to 
Hy, the Editor’s plan and his mode of treating 
it are fully developed ; and we find brief, but 
sufficient, references to, and descriptions and, fre- 
quently, pictures of every noticable place, river, 
mountain, etc., known to our geographers—-in 
the matter of our American geography it is re- 
markable for its fidelity, which we have careful- 
ly tested by turning to the names and findin 
references to every little wayside post-office an 
passenger-station which we have been able to 
bring to our recollection—to the various technical 
terms of Commerce, Art, Law, Divinity, Science, 
etc., frequently illustrated; to every known 
quadruped, bird, fish, etc., with descriptions of 
tneir habits, and, generally, illustrations of their 
appearance; to distinguished persons of every 
age and nation, with brief biographies and fre- 
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quent portraits ; to descriptions of processes of 
manufactures ; to articles of commerce, describ- 
ing them, their origin, etc. ; to ‘‘ cant-phrases,” 
of all kinds; and, last, but not least, to nearly 
every word of our language, into which the 
structure, the different shades of meaning, and 
examples of its use, are carefully incorporated. 
It will be seen that this work is truly a ‘*‘ pop- 
‘ular encyclopedia ;” and those who shall 
admit it into their families, for general use, may 
dispense, without inconvenience, with all other 
dictionaries, and gazetteers, and primary treat- 
ises, unless in particular instances requiring more 
than usually detailed examination and notice. Its 
range of subjects seems to leave nothing un- 
noticed; its definitions, although brief, are suf- 
ficient for all ordinary purposes, in this fast age, 


; and evidently prepared with unusual care and 


fidelity to the truth ; its pictorial illustrations 


| are appropriate and well-executed, and sufficient 


in number ; its typography is a pattern of neat- 
ness; and its cost does not prevent it from find- 
ing a place in every ordinary household, from 
Maine to Texas. 

The excellent Editor has our hearty wisnes 
for his continued success in his important work ; 
and we shall be glad to learn that the liberal 
Publisher has been amply rewarded for his judi 
cious and well-directed enterprise. 


42.—A History of the Tenth Regiment, Vermont Volun- 
teers, with Biographical Sketches of the Officers who fell 
in Battle and a complete Roster of all the Officers and Men 
connected with it—showing all changes by Promotion, 
Death, or Resignation, one military existence of the 
Regiment. By Chaplain E. Haynes. 8.1. : Tenth Ver- 
mont Regiment Association. 1870. Octavo, pp. 249. 

The Order for the organization of the Tenth 
Regiment was dated the eighteenth of June, 
1862; and the Regiment went into camp, at 
Brattleboro’, on the fifteenth of August; was 
mustered into the Federal service, on the first of 
September, with one thousand and sixteen officers 
and men; left the State, on the sixth of the 
same month ; entered Camp Chase, on Arlington 
Heights, on the ninth ; fought at Brandy Station, 
The Wilderness, between the Annas, at Cold 
Harbor, Monocacy, Winchester, Fisher’s-hill, 
Cedar-creek, Petersburg, and Richmond; and 
were mustered out-—four hundred and sixty-four 
of the one thousand and sixteen—on the twenty- 
second of June, 1864. It was one of the very 
best of the Regiments in the service ; and its 
honors were bravely won and as bravely sustain- 
ed on the bloody fields to which we have re- 
ferred. 

In the beautiful volume before us, for which 
we are indebted to our esteemed friend, J. G. 
Elder, Esquire, of Lewiston, Maine, the services 
of this Regiment are modestly, yet fully, record- 
ed by its Chaplain; and we have seldom laid 
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dlown a volume with the perusal of which we | culiarity of its structure has added to its value, 
dave been so completely satisfied, whether in its 
style or its completeness, as we have been with 
this. 

As a specimen of typography, too, it is very 
superior ; and the mechanics of Lewiston, where | 
it was printed, have just reason to be proud of it. 


48.—The Universe: or, the infinitely great and the infi- 
nitely little. By F. A. Pouchet, M.D., etc. Translated from 
the French. New Edition, revised by the author. Tllustrat- 
ed by 343 engravings on wood and four coloured plates. 
From drawings by A. Faguet, Mesnel, Emile Bayard, and 
J. Stewart, New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1871. Octavo, 
pp. xx, S18. 


The author of this magnificent volume tells us 
that his ‘‘sole object, in writing this work, was 
“to inspire and extend, to the utmost, a taste 


“ for natural science; ” and, in that good work, he | 


has gone everywhere, and atteinpted to show that 
‘‘Nature, everywhere, affords matter for inter- 
‘esting observations. 
‘‘etable worlds, and the earth and the heavens, 
‘appear by turns upon the scene; and he has 
produced, not « learned treatise, but a simple 
elementary study, conceived with the idea of in- 
ducing the reader to seek in other works for 
more extensive and more profound knowledge. 
Nearly three hundred and fifty beautifully-execut- 
ed engravings illustrate the elegant text; and, 
considered as a whole, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful of volumes ; and there is no one which is 
better suited for those who are accustomed to 
read for instruction and to reflect on what they 
read. 


44,.— Presbyterian Re-union; a memorial volume, 1837 


Sil, New York: Dewitt C. Lent & Co. 1870. Octavo, pp. 
iil, 568. Price $3.50. 

rhe division of the Presbyterian Churches in 
America, into the “ Old School ” and the ** New 
“School,” some thirty years ago, will be remem- 
bered by many of our oider readers: the re- 
union of the conflicting parties, one of the effects 
of the prevailing tendency to consolidation, in 
every department of now-a-day’s life, will be 
remembered, as an occurrence of the past few 
months, by the youngest of our friends. 

There was something so bitter in the separation 
that it was proper that there should be some- 
thing more lovely in the consolidation ; and it 
was proper, too, that there should be a testimo- 
nial and a record of that re-union, in order that 
unborn generations may understand how sad it is 
to live in discord and how delightful to see how | 
Christians love one another. | 

In the volume before us, we have such a record | 
of this notable event, or, rather, of this series of | 
notable events, from the pens of such competent ; 
writers, as its importance calls for ; and the pe- | 


Hist. Mag. Vor. IX. 5. 


The animal and the veg- | 


| tutions, and 


as such arecord, ensuring for it the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy, in all its parts. 

Thus, the Key. Samuel Miller, D.D., presents a 
Historical Review of the Church (Old School) 
since 1837, and the Rev. Jonathan 'T. Stearns, 
D.D., presents a similar Historical Review of the 
Chureh( New School) ; the Rey. William Sprague, 
LL. D., presents a series of biographical sketches 
of notables in the Old School churches, and the 
Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, D.D., presents a similar 
series of sketches of notables in the New School ; 
the Rev. William Adams, D.D., LL.D., presents 
a history of Re-union, in its origin and processes ; 
the Assemblies of 1869, of both Schools, are de- 
scribed by the Rev. Melancthon W. Jacobus, D.D. 
and the Rev. Philemon H. Fowler, D.D.; the 
Rev. G. 8. Plumley describes the Assemblies 
of 1870, and the process of Re-construction, past 
and future; and the Rev. John Hall, D.D. spec- 
ulates concerning The Future Church, and tries 
to detine duties, and makes bold to foretell re- 
sults. In an Appendix, Rev. Doctor Irving pre- 


i sents the Statistics of the Church (Ola Schoot 


Branch) and Rev. Doctor Hatfield presents those 


1 of the Church, (New School Branch); the Rev. 


James H. M. Knox, D.D., presents sketches of 
the Committee by whom the work of re-union was 
transacted; a number of documents follow; and 
a moderate index closes the work. 

In such an array of able writers, each deserib- 
ing events with which he was most conversant, 
there to have been furnished 
reliable guarantee of strict accurney of statement 
and the greatest impartiality; and we cannot 
perceive how an authoritative nk, on this 
important subject, and, at same an 
interesting one, could have been more certainly 
secured than by such a process, from such pens. 
We are assured—we speak the opinions 
who are better acqnainted with the facts which 
are herein recited than we, ourself, are—that the 
novel experiment of joint authorship has been 
eminently successful; and that such a memorial 
has been lifted up, before the people, as 
worthy of the occasion and of those who com- 
memorated it. 

Typographically, the volume is a very handsome 
one ; and we shall be @lad to learn that the excel- 
lent young house which has produced it has been 
liberally recompensed for its commendable enter- 
prise. 


seems the most 


wi 


the time, 


of others 


Is 


45.—Collections on the History of Albany, from its dis- 

covery to the present time, with Notices of its Public Insti- 

lographical Sketches of Citizens deceased. 

Vol. Ili. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1870. Royal Oc- 
tavo, pp. vili, 498. 


We have hitherto noticed the successive issues 
of this elegant work ; and we have nothing to 
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add to what we have already said of the high 
character of thef{matter, as material for history, 
which it contains, and of its beauty as a speci- 
men of the perfection to which modern typogra- 
phy has attained in Albany ; but we must protest, 
as we (lo, against the reproduction, in its pages, 
of the ancient records of the Colony, translated 
by Professor Pearson, which have been already 
printed in a separate volume of no greater beauty 
than this, and sold, because of its small edition, 
at more than double the price at which this 
second edition of it is sold. 

There is a right and a wrong way of doing 
things ; and the publication of books is not out- 
side this general rule. When these records were 
issucd and purchased by Collectors and Students, 
ata high price, they were not told that the same 
work, in just as good a dress and supplemented 
with other matter to a greater extent than itself, 
would soon be issued, as a portion of his current 
Collectionx of the History of Albany, by the 
samc publisher, and at the same price ; and we 
maintain, and we appeal to all who are conver- 
sant with such matters, as judges between ourself 
and Mr. Munsell, to determine whether or not 


usage and right have not been violated in the , 


reproduction referred to. 

It may be true that Mr. Munsell did not /egally 
bar himself from such a re-production, by any 
apecitic promise that he would not re-print the 
records ; and he may say that he has not, there- 
fore, violated any acquired right, in thus re- 
printing them; but we insist that usage, in this 


case, hus established the right of purchasers, | 


when no reservation has been made of the privil- 
ege to re-print ; and that that usage and its conse- 
quent right cannot be violated without wrong- 
doing, by any one, even by our honest, hard- 
working, ill-paid. and deserving friend, Joel 
Munscll. 

Need we cite examples‘ ‘The Club” did not 
copy-tight its publications, and its volumes, 
therefore, were open to the public, to be plun- 
dered or reproduced at will; yet the torrent of 
contempt which was thrown upon “ The Frank- 
“lin Club” of Philadelphia, when, in order to 
make something out of the eager demand for that 
volume, it re-produced the Melvin’s Journal 
which ‘*The Club” had issued, is known to many 
others than ourself; and we remember, too, 


without the least dissatisfaction, the eager anxic- | 


4y which was manifested and the earnest protests 
which were sent to us, when we informally indi- 
cated our reasonable desire to re-produce the 
ninety copies of our Putnam which, besides 
those belonging to others, were burned in the fire 
in Beekman-street, New York, although the orig- 
ina] number of two hundred and fifty would not 
then have been restored and no one would have 
been affected, unfavorably, except those who had 
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| purchased copies at advanced prices, because of its- 


increased scarcity. 

We insist, therefore, that those who buy copies 
of books of this class, at high prices, shall be 
protected from re-issues, at any rates, by the 
same publisher, unless the right to make such a 
re-issue shall have been originally reserved ; and 
we shall not hesitate to condemn every one who, 
within our knowledge, shall violate this com 
mendable usage. . 

But to the volume before us. — The first half is 
occupied with the Records, of which we have 
written: the last half of various papers, con- 
cerning Albany and Albanians, which will use- 
fully serve every one who has the least desire tow 
look into these very interesting subjects. 

The volume is profusely illustrated ; and as 2 
Specimen of typography it is very superior. 


46.—An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the 
Life and Travels of Colonel James Smith, during his: 
i¢ aw with the Indians, in the yeare 1756, '56, 'ST, '58, 
and °5%. With an Appendix of Illustrative Notes. By 
‘ William M. Darlington, of Pittsburgh. Cincinnati : Rob- 
| ert Clarke & Co, 1870, Octavo. pp. xii, 190. Price $2.50. 
This volume is the fifth of The Ohio Vulley 
| Series—that elegant series of western books, 
published in the West—of which we have hither- 
to written in these pages. 

It is a narrative of a captivity among the In 
dians, ‘‘in which the Customs, Manners, Tradi- 
** tions, Theological Sentiments, Mode of War- 
**fare, Military Tactics, Discipline and Encamp- 
‘* ments, Treatment of Prisoners, etc.,” as they 
| were practised by the Delawares, nearly a century 
| and a quarter ago, are described ; and it is enrich 
| ed with appropriate Notes, sufficiently numerous 
}and amply sustained by competent authorities, 
| from the pen of our respected friend, William M. 

Darlington, Esq., of Pittsburgh. A good Index 
| closes the volume. 
The author of this narrative was a Pennsylvan- 
lian; born in 1737; married in 1763; led the 
| Black-boys in 1763 and 1769; a Lieutenant in 


| the Boquet Expedition, in 1764; served in the: 


Army of the Revolution, in which he attained 
| the rank of Colonel ; was a member of the Geu- 
| eral Assembly of Kentucky ; and, having been 
| licensed to preach, became « Missionary among 
| the Indians. He died in Kentucky, in 1812. 

The narrative of such a man, concerning what 
ihe actually saw and endured, would be interest- 
| ing under any circumstances ; but in such a case 
; as this, wherein his story extended over the his- 
| tory of what is now thethird State of the Union, 
| during a term of years, it necessarily possesses 
| unusual interest to those who now occupy that 
| territory and to all studentsof American history, 
| the world over. 
| Wedo not suppose that any one will imagine 
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that such a narrative will do more than portray _It is, in short, less a history than a storehouse 
the observations of the author, concerning the of material for history, from which the historian 
Indians, as they were, in Ohio, at the time he' may draw, at will, even the smallest articles re- 
liced among them ; nor that the description con- quired in the construction of his edifice; and it 
tained therein will accurately set forth the man- | is, therefore, a volume of the first importance to 
ners, ete., of the aborigines, as they were before | all who would learn the history of the States on 
the whites approached their hunting-grounds | our Pacific Coast. 

and infused new ideas into their limited codes of | It is printed in tolerably neat style, ou poor 
religion and politics. Nevertheless, such works paper, by Alvord of New York. 

are locally interesting, and the careful student 
cannot prudently pass without examining them ; sil ht y 
aud’ the excellent Publishers have done well to | Pp roat the pristtion copuntention af te i 
re-produce it, with Mr. Darlington’s Notes, as a | gational Church and Society, in Franklin, Connecticut, 
part of their Ohio Valley Series. | ‘October 14th, 1868. New Haven: 1869. (ctavo, pp. 151. 


We often wonder, by the way, if ‘*the Ohio 4 historical Address delivered in Franbiin, Connecticut, 
“y, ,¥ sustains Publi . ja | October 14th, 1868, on the Two Hundredth Anniversary of 
Valley ” really sustains the Publishers of this the Settlement of the Town, and the One Hundred and 


excellent series, in the good work which they | Fisticth Anniversary of its Ecclesiastical Organization. 


are doing so admirably for the History of the | By Asbbel Woodward, M.D, Second Edition. New 
7 i | Haven: 1870, Octavo, pp. 102. 


West ; and we sometimes venture to fear that | 
their enterprise is not sufficiently rewarded by. A% these two volumes relate to the same sab- 
those for whose especial benefit ‘that enterprise | ject, we have placed them under one head in 
has been employed. These volumes are so im-| Ofder to save the repetition which would be 
portant to all who would know her History, that | Bece*sary, were we to notice them separately. 
the West should amply reward the spirited’ The town of Franklin, one of the secluded 
Western house which has issued them; and we *pots of Connecticut, occupies territory in the 
camestly bey that the fate which, in the East, | Narragansett country which was purchased in 
has befallen so many who have endeavored to | 1659, settled in 1660, and distributed ir. 1663. 
verve those who would look into the details of | The inhabitants were organized into a separate 
our country’s history. may not befall the Pub- | Ecclesiastical Society in 1716 ; and incorporated 
lishers of The Ohio Valley Series. during the same year. The first meeting-house 
7 was finished in 1729; and the first Church, 
. ee ‘* co-ordinate with the Society in the manage- 
obig Miter of Oregon, 1.184, devwn fram per. «ment of religious affairs,” was organized, and 
Grayof Astoria. Published by the Author for subscribers. «a Pastor ordained, in October, 1718. 
Portland, O.: Harrie & Holman. 1870. Octavo, pp. 624. It was the anniversary of that Ordination which 

The early history of Oregon presents the rec- was celebrated in 1868, and recorded in these vol- 
ord of as much of a struggle for power by the umes; and that celebration was made by the in- 
rival Missions which lad been sent there as that habitants of the town, in the manner of a re- 
of Kansas presents of contests between rival | union of the Sons and Daughters of Franklin, 
political parties ; and it is remarkable that peace | those who had wandered being invited to return 
was secured in that new country, under such cir- | and those who had remained performing the 
cumstances. part of hosts. 

This volume opens with the history of the} The Lieutenant-governor of the State presided 
Columbia-river, and carries it through the set-; on the occesion; Mr. Gilman prayed ; an Open- 
tlement of Astoria, to 1849. It was written by | ing Hymn, by Miss F’. M. Caulkins, the historian 
one of the earliest American settlers in that part of Norwich and New London, was sung; our 
of the Gontinent, the secular Agent of the Amer- | good friend, Doctor Ashbel Woodward, wel- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- | comed the incomers ; the Reverend Doctor Arma 
sions ; and the detailed descriptions, sustained read the Scriptures, Jsaiah xxxv., and prayed ; 
by copies of hitherto unpublished documents, | Doctor Woodward delivered an Historical Ad- 
could not have been written, with so much min- | dress ; singing followed ; then a Historical Ser- 
uteness, except by an eye-witness and active par- | mon, by Reverend Franklin C. Jones ; Reverend 
ticipunt in the proceedings referred to. Indeed, E.C. Jones prayed; singing, again, varied the 
if there is any fault to be found with the work— | services ; ak then, an amply-supplied Collation. 
of which fault-finding we shall not be guilty—it | After dinner, an Anthem was sung ; letters from 
Will be because of the painful minuteness and the | absentees were read ; » Poem was read by A. G. 
decided tone of independence with which it has | Chester, of Buffalo; the choir sang; speeches, 

written, and of the elaborate citation of un- | short and pithy, were delivered by Reverend T. 
published documents with which the narrative | L. Shipman of Jewett City, Rev. Hiram P. Arms 
hes been esta lished. of Norwich Town, Rev. Anson Gleason of the 
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H. Moore, Rev. J. R. Avery of Groton, Rev. J. 
W. Backus, Rev. G. J. Harrison, Thomas D. 
Stetson, and Rev. Jesse Fillmore; Rev. Anson 


Gleason prayed; the choir sang; the benedic- | 
tion was pronounced ; and the celebration was 


among the events of the past. 

In the first-named of these volumes, all these 
services are minutely recorded. Doctor Wood- 
ward's excellent Address, on the Civil History of 
the Society and Town, being supplemented with 


the master-hand of Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull ; 
a list of the original Proprietors of Norwich ; 


separate notices of the principal original settlers | 
of Franklin ; a list of College-graduates from | 


Franklin; sketches of the Clergymen ‘ who 
‘*have been raised up in Franklin,” and of the 


Physicians and distinguished individuals who | 
have hailed from there, which are peculiarly val- | 


uable ; and Mr. Jones’s Sermon, with its brief 
supplement, is also well-written and important as 


ter than such productions generally are; and 
the short addresses, as far as they are reported, 
were appropriate and well-received. 

In the last-named of the volumes, we have a 
re-production of the report of the preliminary 
meetings, the opening proceedings of the an- 
niversary, and the Historical Address by Doctor 
Woodward. It was printed, principally for 
private circulation, in an edition of two hun- 
dred and fifty copies only; and it is a little 
taller and issued in a little better dress than the 
other. 

Both these volumes are illustrated with a neat 
map of ** Norwich West Farms ”—now Frank- 
lin—*+ 1663-1725" and several portraits; and 
both are very neatly printed. 


49.—Llistory of England from the Fatiof Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By James 
Froude, M.A. 
(of the entire series, XTand XII.) New York: C. Scribner 
& Co. 1870. Crown octavo, pp. [X1.) 702; [XII.] 658. Price 
$1.50 per volume. 


We have so often and so emphatically noticed 
this series of volumes, that little is left unsaid; but 


our readers will be interested in the information | 
that the work is now complete, both in the Lib- | 


rary and the Popular editions ; that both are de- 
serving the most liberal support; and that the 
edition before us, especially, is at once a marvel of 
neatness and cheapness. Every library, public 
and private, should possess a copy of one of 
these editions ; and the remarkable shaking which 
he has given to some portions of English History, 
as we formerly read it, should not be allowed to 
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| eleventh of April, 1721. 
elaborate Notes, containing the original Indian | from members of the Bohemian Brethren; and, 
7 5 

Deed of Norwich, which also embraced Franklin ; | 


ov a 7 ; | fugee parents into Upper Lusatia, in order 
an examination of the various Indian names, by | *"S°° ! ts into Upper Lusatia, in order to 


| is, 


material for history. The Poem was much bet- | 


| Visited Ohio, in 177 


| January, 


escape the notice of any who profess to be intel- 
ligent. 


50.—The Life and Times of David Zeisberger, the 
Western Pioneer and Apostle of the Indians. By Edmund 
de Schweinitz. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. 
Octavo, pp. 


David Zeisberger was born at the village of 


| Zauchtenthal, now a station on.the railway 


from Cracow to Vienna, in Moravia, on the 
IIe was descended 
when five years of age, was carried by his re- 
avoid the persecutions in Moravia. In 


1736, 


| his parents emigrated to Georgia, leaving him 


in Saxony; but, some years after, with the as- 
sistance of General Oglethorpe, he followed 
them to the New World. When the Brethren’s 
settlement in Georgia was broken up, during 
the Spanish War, Zeisberger accompanied 
Peter Bochler to the settlement made by Whit- 
field, at the “forks of the Delaware” and, 
afterwards, to the spot where Bethlehem now 
Subsequently, he devoted himself to the 
Indian Mission; was sent to the Mohawk 


Country, in order to learn the language; was 
arrested as a spy; was a guest and pupil of 
King Hendrick, at Canajoharie ; was again ar- 


rested, carried back to New York, and cast into 
prison; was appointed, in 1745, an associate of 
Bishop Spangenberg, in his mission to negoci- 
ate with the Iroquois, for the transfer of the 
Mission from Shekmeko to Wyoming; was 
adopted into the Onondagas, with the name of 
** Ganousseracheri ” the pumphin ;—was 
sent to Shamokin, In 1748, as Mack’s assistant ; 
was one of an embassy to Onondaga, in 1750; 
visited Europe, in the same year, in behalf of 
the Church, in order to report to Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the character, difficulties, and necessities 
of the Mission; was appointed, by the Count 
himself, ** perpetual Missionary ” to the Indians; 
visited Shamokin and the region of the Susque- 
hannah, as far as Wyoming, in 1751 ; again vis- 
ited Shamokin, in 1752; and was appointed to 
Onondaga, in the same year. He visited New 
England, in 1755; North Carolina, in 1756; 
Wyoming, in 1762; was sent, resident 
Missionary, to Machiwihlusing, in Bradtord- 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1765, and, in 1766, 
as a messenger to the Cayugas. In 1767, he 


on 


as 


| visited the Indians living on the Alleghany- 


river ; was sent there as a Missionary, in 1768; 
; settled there, in 1771; 
visited the Shawnees, in 1772; actively partici- 
pated in all the border troubles, between the 
Indians and the Whites, until the opening of 
the War of the Revolution ; greatly influenced 
the Indians, during the troubles which ensued ; 
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returned to Bethlehem, in 1781 ; was married to | 
Susan Lecron, on the fourth of June, 1781; re- | 


turned to Ohio, with his wife ; was carried pris- 
oner, by the Wyandots, to Detroit ; returned to the 
Sandusky, where he built a church and effected! 
a settlement ; was removed to Detroit, in 1782; 
settled New Gnadenhutten, in Michigan; at- 
tempted to organize a new mission settlement on 


the Cuyahoga, in Ohio, but, in consequence of the | 


Indian troubles, without success; removed, with 
his Mission, to Canada; returned to Ohio, in 
1798, and founded Goshen ; where he seems to 
have continued until the seventeenth of Novem- 
ber, 1808, when he died, after « faithful service, 
as a Missionary, of sixty-two years. He was 
more than eighty-seven years of age; and his 
literary labors had been, also, of the first impor- 
tance to the historian and the ethnologist. 

A Memoir of the life and labors of such a 
man, if faithfully and judiciously written, must 
he peculiarly important, as a contribution not 


only to the ecclesiastical but to the civil history | 


of Pennsylvania, Western New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan, and not only concerning the early set- 
tlement of the country, by the whites, but its 
previous occupation by the Indians; and we 
have pleasure in saying that the volume before 
us seems to fill, with admirable completeness, the 
demand which any one may reasonably make, in 
such xnense. The preparation of a Geographical 
Glossary, ut the close of the Memoir, in which 
are ** the numes of those Indian towns, early set- 
**tlements, forts, rivers, and’ creeks * which are 
used in this work, was a happy idea; and its 
extreme usefulness, for reference, will commend 
it to every student of the history of the country, 
during the period referred to. 

But it is not alone by reason of the character 
of this volume as a Memoir of the life and times 
of Zeisberger, the Missionary, that this volume 
has arrested our attention. It contains, too, one 
of the most interesting sketches of the character, 
history, ete., of the Indians, from 1497 to 1620; 
an admirable pen-picture of the Colonies of New 
York and Pennsylvania, as they were in 1745; an 
elaborate essay on the government, manners, cus- 
toms, Character, and religion of the Delawares 
ancl Troquois, as they were in the days of Zeisher- 
ger; an interesting survey of the Moravian 
Missions, 1540-1745 ; various important items 
concerning the early settlement of the West ; ete., 
all of which cannot ie safely overlooked by 
those who notice those subjects. 

We have hitherto alluded to the marvellous ser- 
vices rendered by the Missionaries of the Mora- 


vian Church—services which can be compared, in | 


their disinterestedness, earnestness, and sufferings, 
only with those of the early Jesuits—and we 
have learned more of them, and our interest there- 
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in has been increased, by our perusal of this ex- 
ceedingly interesting work. Our readers will 
share with us in our estimate of the importance 
of the volume, if they will take the trouble to 
look into it. 


51.—A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations. 

pared, Explained, and Illustrated by 

| dover : Warren F. Draper. 1869. 
Price $1.25. 


Com- 
Valter K. Kelly, An- 
16mo., pp. vill, 232. 


In this very beautiful volume, the proverbs of 
various nations have been diligently collected ; 
and they have been compared, explained, and 
classified therein, and amply indexed, making 
the collection available for immediate use. 

It is decidedly the best collection of proverbs 
that we have yet seen; and the beauty of its 
typography will secure « welcome for it, where- 
ever it shall appear. 
52.—Lighi at Evening time, a book of support and comfort 
for the aged. Edited by John Stanford Holme, D.D. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. Octavo, pp. 352. 

Certainly one of the most welcome volumes 
for the aged, whether considered in the character 

. of its well-selected contents or in the beautiful, 
bold faced, large-sized type with which it is 
printed. 

The purpose of the Editor has been to assist 
the aged in the performance of their duties and 
inthe enjoyment of their Christian privileges ; 
and he has done so by presenting a series of brief 
articles, from the most eminent authors, of all 
countries, and in the greatest variety both of 
matter and form. Nothing has been admitted 
“ which is not eminently evangelical in its senti- 
“iment and nothing offensively sectarian in 
* dloctrine.” 

We are pleased to perceive that the volume is 
inscribed to our friend, Peter Balen, Esqr., 
whose name will be recognized, the country over, 
as that of the upright merchant and the consist- 
ent Christian gentleman. 


3.—Life and Correspondence of George Read a Signer 
of the Declaration of Independence with notices of some 
of his contemporaries, By his Grandson William Thomp- 
son Read. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. ist. 
Octavo, pp. 575. 


This title does not accurately convey to the 
reader the real character of the volume before us, 
which is, in fact, « minute history of the times in 
which George Read lived, in the recital of which 
that gentleman's part in the drama is modestly 


and not too claborately described, as merely 
incidental to the great movements in which he 
participated. 

It is true, that the narrative repeats very much 
with which every intelligent reader is already 
| very perfectly familiar ; but there is not much of 
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even that portion of our country’s history which 

does not, therein, enjoy some illustration, from a | 
hitherto unpublished letter, from a family tradi- | 
tion, or from an examination of published ma- | 
terial which is not readily accessible. The vol- | 
ume before us, therefore, as a whole, will be 

exceedingly useful to those who would know 

more of the inside history of the times, from | 
the opening of the War of the Revolution 
until the establhshment of the new system of 

Government, in 1789 ; and to those who would | 
know more of the history of the State of Dela- 

ware, during that period, than they can readily | 
find, in print, elsewhere, this volume will be | 
found to possess unusual interest. 

The narrative, it is true, may be tedious to | 
some, because of its careful notice of what may | 
-seem to have been very little matters; but we | 
like it all the better for this, as every other care- | 
ful student of the history of those times will; | 
and we thank the author, too, for the elaborate | 
Notes with which he has supplemented the sever- | 
al Chapters, enabling him to throw into dis- | 
tinct articles, the material which he could not 
have introduced into the text without confusing, | 
and thereby destroying the usefulness of, the | 
narrative, to the general reader. We thank him, | 
too, for the presentation of the original material | 
on which his narrative mainly rests—the hitherto 
unpublished correspondence of Mr. Read with | 
his contemporaries, outside as well as within the | 
State of Delaware. The yeneral reader may there 
by test the author's ability and integrity, in | 
the work which he has undertaken; but the 
plodding st dent of the history of those times, 
caring less about this more circumscribed use of 
it, will resort to it, in all time, bereafter, as one 
of the most important collections of original 
material, illustrative of the revolutionary period | 
of our country's history and of the men who fig- 
ured in it. 

It will not be supposed that errors have 
not crept into such a work, written, as it has: 
evidently been, at a distance from the larger lib- 
raries of the cities and those who are found near 
them; and we need only allude, as a notable | 
instance, to the elaborate note, on ‘*'The signa- | 
‘*ture of the Declaration ot Independence.” | 
occupying page 229, of the voiume, the whole | 
of which is based on an error—the Declaration | 
was not, as Mr. Read supposes and says in this 
Note, ‘‘ signed July 4th 1776,” but some time af- 
ter that date, when that celebrated instrument 
had been amended, because of the accession of 
New York, who had not voted, either for or | 
against the measure, on the fourth of July. 

It is to be regretted, tov, that a work which 
contains 80 many details, and refers to so many 
persons has neither a Table of Contents nor an 
Index; and ite usefulness will he less marked 
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and less generally recognised because of this 
very unaccountable omission. 

Typographically, this volume is a very lhand- 
some one, tempting the reader by its beautiful 
pages almost as much as by the importance of 
their contents. 


54.—A Memoir of Mrs. Susanna Rowson, with elegant 
and illustrative extracts from her writings in prose and 
poetry. By Elias Nason, M. A. Albany,.N. Y.: Joel Mun- 
sell. 1870. Octavo, pp. 212. 

Mrs. Rowson was the daughter of an officer of 
the Revenue Service, in Massachusetts, while that 
community was a Colony of Great Britain; and 
the loyalty of her father was followed, under the 
sanction af the insurgents’ Government, by the 
robbery of his property, his exposure to hard 
usage and poverty asa prisoner, and his banish- 
ment to Halifax. She went to England, with 
her father; endured many hardships, from 
poverty ; became a Governess and a writer ; mar- 
ried a Band-master, in the Guards ; with her hus- 
band and his sister, went on the Stage; was brought 
to America, with her husband and sister-in-law, 
#8 members of Mr. Wignell’s Chestnut-street 
Company, in Philadelphia; thence went to Bos- 
ton, as amember of the Company belonging to 
the Federal-street theater ; changed the stage for 
a School and became famous as a teacher, at 
Medford, Roxbury, and Boston ; wus the favored- 
one of the gentility of New England, as a teacher 
of young ladies ; and died in 1824, 

She is best known, in her authorial capacity, 
as the author of Charlotte Temple ; but her pen 
was one of the most prolific of its kind ; and her 
works embraced both prose and poetry. 

In the beautiful volume before us, Mr. Nason 
has carefully noticed the various phases of her 
eventful career and her numerous writings ; and 
his readers have been favored with extended 
specimens of the latter, some of which are very 
well written, 

The volume is very handsomely printed. 


55.—Directory of Booksellers, Stationers, Newsdealers 
and Music Dealers and List of Libraries in the United 
States and Canada. Complete to November 1. 1870, 
New York : John H. Dingman. 1870. Octavo, pp. 426 

This is a volume which will be found very useful 
to every one who has intercouse, or who desires to 
have intercouse, with ‘* The Trade,” in cither of 
the departments referred to in the title-page ; and 
the list of Libraries, at the end, will be jound 
extremely useful to all who arg bibliographical- 
ly inclined. 

It is the work of a young man, of great person- 
al worth, who serves Charles Scribner & Co., the 
well-known New York publishers, in a responsi- 
ble position ; and we have reason to believe that 
the utmost credit is due to him for accuracy, in 
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sthe preparation of the work. To all unto whom 


the author appeals for support, we most heartily 
ecommend bim and his volume. 


56.—Songs of Home, selected from many sources, with 
numerons illustrations from original designs, by Fenn, | 
Hennessy, Griswold, La Farge, Macdonough, Hoppin, 
Boughton, Barry, Etc., Etc. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 1871. Small quarto, p. 176. 

The second of the series of elegant volumes in 
which the Folk Songs are re-issued—the Songs 
of Life, issued last year, having been the first, | 
and the Songs of the Heart and Songs of Nature, 
which are promised for future issue, concluding 
ethe work, in this form. 

The high character of the text of this volume 
—lected, as it has been, from the very best 
writers—and the extreme beauty of the illustra- 
rtions—the handiwork of the most talented of | 
our artists—are combined, in this volume, to pro- 
«duce one of the most appropriate, as it is one | 
-of the most beautiful, of the gift-books of the | 
-season. 

It is from the Riverside Press; and in that 
fact will be found a sufficient reason for its | 
Ybeauty. 


; 





57.— Books and Reading ; or, what books ehall I read | 
GnG how shall I read them? By Noah Porter, D.D., ; 
“LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. Octavo, 
spp. vill, 378. 

The questions asked in the title-page of this | 
‘work are so exceedingly important to every | 
‘wody, that we turned over the leaves of the vol- | 
sume with great expectations, not doubting that 
‘we should be wisely answered, by one who is, 
thimself, so distinguished among the learned 
men of the land, But, we are sorry to say, 
(Doctor Porter’s has said too much in his answers 
‘to those questions: the great world is in too 
muuch of a hurry, as it gobbles down its morn- | 


hara, and 8. ; 
By Paul Du Chaillu. Numerous engravings. New York: 
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ume; nor will the crowd of anxious ones, 
whose leisure is only after it has supped, ven- 
ture to wade so far, and in such deep water, to 
ascertain if Scott’s, or Clarke’s. or Gill's Com- 
mentaries on the Bible, or Gordon’s or Lossine’s 
histories of the American Revolution, is the 


| best, and wherein the one surpasses the others, 


and how either shall be read, when read, at all. 
Let some practical, every-day man answer 
the two questions which Doctor Porter has 


| Offered ; and let him answer them amply. As 


much greater service will then have been ren- 
dere| to practical, every-day men—and others 
will not need Doctor Porter's instructions—as a 
mountain is greater than a molehill. 

When will our Collegians learn wisdom—we 
had almost said, common-sense 7 


58.—On the Trail of the War. Try Alexander {nnex« 
Shand, Occasional Correspondent of The London Timer. 
With illustrations, New York: Harper & Bros 1871. 
Octavo, pp. 84. Price 85 cents. 

This work is nothing more nor less than the 
recollections of a Correspondent of The Times, 
“on the ¢rai/ of the War” which is now con- 
vulsing Europe—not on the front—and it deals, 
therefore, less with the active operations than 
with the results, and consequences, and debriz 
of the struggle. 

It will find many readers among those whe 
are watching the contest; aud we have no doubt, 
from the hasty glance whicl. we have given it, 
that it will amply repay the perusal. 


89.—My Apingi Kingdom: with life in the Great Sa- 
betches of the chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, ete. 


arper & Bros. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 254. Price $1.76. 
There are no more attractive volumes before 


‘ing-papers while it is riding down town on the | the young public than those from the pen of 
thorse-cars, to wade through nearly four hundred | this popular author ; and we can readily under- 


Pages in order to learn «what it shall read and 
how it shall read them: it has not the * time” 
‘to do so nor will the operation “ pay.” 

There is no doubt that what Doctor Porter | 


| stand, theretore, the reason for their success, 
Crammed with stories of adventures in the 
wilderness of Africa—with stories of danger, 
such as few have ever encountered, and stories 


thas said, in this octavo, is very good, per se: | of hair-breadth escapes, as if by miracles— 

there is no doubt that those who shall read it | they arrest the attention of every one who 

will be entertained, elegantly. But why could | dlares to open them ; and the reader's interest in 

aot the Doctor have answered his own questions | the narrative is not allowed to flag, tor » mo- 

more directly and more usefully, because with | ment, while he is hurried, insensibly, to the end 

fewer words and more practical good judg- | of it, regretting, when he gets there, that there 

ment ? | are no more lions nor tigers to terrify him and 
There could have been no more useful ser- ; 2© more wonders of manly daring to be amazed 

vice, by a Professor of Yale, to the swarm of | at. : 

busy bees which eovers our wide-spread coun- Typographically, the volume is exceedingly 

try, than to tell it just what books to read, and | attractive. 

why, and just how they should be read. But | 

that service has not been rendered in this vol- } 
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60.— Wentworth’s American Hardware d: Metal Trades | 
Directory. Comprising a complete list of the Manufac- | 
turers, Im: ers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, Commis- 
sion Merchants, Brokers, and Artisans in all the baser | 
Metals and all Goods manufactured from them, in the | 
United States. Price $6.00, Boston: Wentworth & Co. | 
1870. Quarto, pp. 487. | 

Our esteemed young friends, the publishers of 
this volume, are widely known as publishers of 
Directories, and Registers, and Gazetteers ; and | 
their enterprise entitles them to as much of our | 
admiration as their accuracy secures of our con- | 
fidence and regard. 

The title-page of the volume describes the | 
contents and character of the work; and iittle 
remains for us to do, in this respect, but to re- | 
mark that the names and addresses of all Agricul- 
tural Implement makers, Anchor-smiths, Bell- 
founders, Brass founders and finishers, Boiler 
and Car-wheel makers, Coppersmiths, Cutlers, | 
Gas-fitters, Dealers, Drain-pipe makers, Emery 
workers, File-makers, Fire-brick makers, Fur- | 
naces, Forges, Glue-makers, Hardware manufac- | 
turers and Dealers, Founders, Hose-makers, 
Lead Pipe makers, Machinists, Brokers and 
Dealers in Metals, Nail-makers, cte., throughout 
the Union, followed by the Cards and Advertise- 
ments of those who advertise, are arranged in 
the order of States and made as convenient for 
speedy reference as they very well can be. 

The printing having been done by Rand & 
Avery, Boston, we need say nothing of its neat- 
ness—they send no unworkmanlike job from 
their oftice—and as this is the first Directory de- 
voted to the American Hardware and Mets] 
Trades, we earnestly hope that our young friends 
may be encouraged to renew it, hereafter. 


61.—TLhe Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Bros. 1570. 
pp. 4-5. 


With 
Octavo, 


The daughter of Thackery has written several 
short sketches and some brief stories, all pos- 
sessing great merit; and in this neatly-printed 
volume these have been brought together. They 
are very readable ; and will serve to while away 
an hour of leisure, very agreeably. 


62.—Zntroduction to Anglo-Saxon. An Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, with Philological Notee, a brief Grammar, and a 
Vocabulary. By Francis A. March, New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1870. Octavo, pp. viii, 166. 

This very beautiful book should go into the 
hands of every one who aims to be considered | 
as merely learned, without regard to the useful- 
ness, In every-day life, of the learning which he | 
cultivates. I[f ** discipline” is wanted, this yol- | 
ume will furnish it quite as well and more use- | 
fully than Roman and Grecian languages, whose | 
very pronunciation is a matter of doubt, as to its | 


judgment, of the most thoughtless reader. 
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accuracy, between rival and discordant parties. 
If philological knowledge of the English lan 
guage is to be regarded of any importance, 
among our young men, the Anglo-Saxon cannot 
be properly disregarded. 

The volume before us is intended to combine 
all the material which is requisite for beginners 
in the study of this ancient tongue ; and it con 
tains, therefore, a Reader, a Grammar, and a 
Vocabulary. Of course, we are unable to pass 
on its merits; but its professed object is an ex- 
cellent one, in some respects, and it has our best 
wishes. 


63.—Morning and Evening Exercises ; selected fron 


| the published and unpublished writings of the Rev. Henry 
| Ward Beecher. 


Edited by Lyman Abbott. New York:: 


Harper & Bros. 1871. Octavo, pp. 660. 


This volume contains a series of short * exer- 
“ cises "—readings, for morning and evening 
devotional services—selected, as the title-pagi 


| indicates, from the writings of the distinguish 
ied Pastor of the Plymouth Church, in 


srook 
lyn. Each of these exercises is a short, crispy, 
and practical sermon, in miniature; each pre 
senting some single thought, in the most foreille 
language; and all of them written in a style 


fand with such illustrations as must arrest the 


attention, even if they do not convince the 
. Th 
collection will be «a weleome one for the pu 
pose of family worship. 


64.—An Index to Harper's New Monthly Magazine 
Volumes I.to XL.: Jrom June, 1850, to May, 1870. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1870. Octavo, pp. 433. 

Who does not know something of the valu 
of an Index; and who has not, before now, 
laid aside, in despair, some excellent work, 
simply because, for the want of an Index, li 
could not find just what he had been looking 
for? 

We have before us an Index of a series of 
forty volumes, into which have been crowded, 
during twenty years, thousands of articles, from 
hundreds of pens, on every conceivable subject, 
and very often of great value and worthy of re- 
perusal, The labor of preparing such an Index 
has been immense; but its usefulness cannot be 
described, nor will that usefulness ever be less 
than it is now. 

Every paper which has appeared in Larpers’ 
Magazine, since its beginning, is indexed undet 
its title, and often under other initial words; 
and it appears again under the name of its au 
thor and in the group of subjects to which it 
belongs. The illustrations are indexed by their 
titles, under the head of the article which they 
illustrate. The various items of the editorial 
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department are fully indexed; and the Traveis, 
Hunting-scenes, Customs of Countries, and Arc- | 
tic Adventures, in all their variety, are seperate- 
ly indexed; as, too, are all that relate to strange 
peoples and partially-exploded countries. In} 
short, it is as perfect as such an Index can be | 
made ; and it is a fit accompaniment of the first | 
forty volumes of the excellent work which it | 
describes. 

It is very neatly printed, on one side, only, of | 
the paper. 
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oe 


statesmen of the world, who have occupied 


more space in the history of their times than 
Lord Palmerston, who was, successively, Secre- 
tary at War, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Home Secretary, and Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, and, for many years, her controlling 
genius. 

In the two volumes before us, we find what is 


| evidently only the beginning of what is unques- 


tionably an authorised memoir of that distin- 
guished man, from the pen of one of his most 


| intimate friends, who has enjoyed, in his labors, 


65.—Adventures of a rome Naturalist. 
Biart. Edited and adapted by Parker Gilmore. 
hundred and seventeen jllustrations. 
& Bros. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 491. 


BY Lucien 
Vith one 
New York: Harper | 


One of those volumes for young people, after | 
the pattern of those written by Chaillu, which | 
so widely known and so generally 


have become 
sought. 

It differs from Du Chaillu, however, in this, 
it relates to Mexico instead of Africa, and it de- | 
scribes the adventures and observations of a 
young naturalist, accompanying his father on a 
tour of observation, instead of the startling ad- 
ventures of a single hunter, accompanied only | 
by his servants and his dogs. 

It is un exceedingly attractive volume, both | 
because of the character of its text'and the | 
beauty of its illustrations ; and it is well caleu- 
lated to secure the admiration of those for 
whomit was published. 


66.—Address. The present relations of Parties, Duty 
of the Republican Party to adjust the questions with other 
Vations, brought out by the Rebellion, and to protect Amer- 
ican Fisheries against British aggression, By Benjamin 
I. Butler, Music Hall, Boston. Noy. 23, 1870. Marden & 
Rowell, Printers, Lowell. [1870.} 

There has been much said about this Address ; 
and our readers are somewhat acquainted with 
its tenor and temper. We shall not be expected 
to follow the author in his wanderings, nor to 
controvert his contradictions of liimself and of 
the truth; but we must say that if this .4d- 
dress is to be taken as a lair sample of the pro- 
ducts of General Butler's celebrated brain and 
toncue, 
lawyer, & statesman, and a man than we had | 
supposed him to be. He seems to have never | 
learned, unless he has since forgotten, the rudi- 
ments of American governmental science; and | 
it would be well, it seems to us, before he shall | 
undertake to teach others, to teach himself. 


that gentleman is very much less of a} 


| Johnaon, if lie had not lived 


the advantages afforded by information obtain- 
ed from the family and private papers of the 
deceased ; and, therein, we have a survey of the 
political affairs of Europe, as seen from the 
Foreign Office, in London, to the fall of the 
Whig Cabinet, in 1841. Succeeding volumes 


| of the series will necessarily embrace the record 


of the noble Lord's last term of service, as For- 
eign Secretary ; the whole of that as Home Sec- 
retary; and the nine years service, as Prime 


| Minister, which were the crowning honors of 
| his life, all of which will 


indicate liow im- 
portant the work is to every one who is at all 
interested in the history of Europe, and of 
America, too, during the past century. 

These volumes are a pattern of neatness in 
book-making, which may be usefully followed 


| by some who make more pretensions than do 


the publishers of this work. 


(S.—Suburban Sketches, New York: 


By W. D. Howels. 
Hurd & Houghton. 1371. 


Duodecimo, pp. 234. 
Evidently the work of one who has lived in 
the suburbs; and whose eyes and ears lave 
heen open while he lived there. Indeed, no 
one could have written the sketch of Mrs. 
in the suburbs; 
seen the sights and heard the sounds which 
prevail there ; encountered the vexation of ser- 
vant-girls of both the classes referred to; and 
paid as dearly for the whistle as his pocket- 


book has permitted. The cold comfort dis- 


j pensed to the one-armed soldier, on the door- 
| step, too; and the old tavern, at Charlesbridge 


—probably a picture of a once existing spot, in 
Cambridge—the life on the horse-cars; and 
miuny others, are so true to the facts—as every 
one who has lived either in Charlesbridge, or 
Morrisania, or any other suburb, can testify to 


| —that we can sympathise with the victim, in 


6.— The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmer- | 
ston, K.G., G.C.8., Etc. With Selections, from his Diaries 
and Correspondence. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, G.C.B., M.P. Volumes I and Il. Phila.: J.B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1871. Duodecimo, pp, (I) 377; (II) 330. 


There have been few, among the leading 


the one case, because we have too often shared 
in his experience, while we can testify to the 
accuracy of his sketches, in others, because ail 
suburban realities, whether in Charlesbridge or 
elsewhere, are cut off the same piece and are 
exactly similar in character. 
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The volume is a very handsome one—a pro- | 
duct of the Riverside Press. 
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** minor episodes in history that have not reccived 
“* the attention which they seem to merit. Histor- 


‘*jans have been too much occupied with events 


69 —Puss-cat Mew, and other Stories for my children, |‘ Of greater importance, to stop and explore 
Ry E. Hi. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M. P. New York: Harper | ‘‘ these by-ways as they passed them.” It is so 
& Bros, 1871. Dnodecimo, pp. 317. ‘in the history of our own times and our own 

This beautiful volume contains a number of | country; and it is undoubtedly true of the times 
stories for children—fairy-tales, in most instan-| Which have long since become old and of the 
ces—which will be found very attractive to the | countries which are moss-covered and falling into 
little-ones of the family. | ruins. 

It is very neatly printed and the illustrations! The volume before us presents what seems to 
are well adapted to illustrate the exciting text | be the history of such an episode—one which has 
of the stories. | been generally overlooked and even when not 
plein ‘entirely overlooked, only incidentally referred to. 

10.—The Student's Manual of Orientat History. 4, The superstitious pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
Manual of the Ancient History of the Hast to the com- which characterized the Middle Ages; the occu- 
ee ee ayy ye | pation of Palestine, by the Mohammedans; the 
Co. 1869. Grown octavo, pp. (I) xx, 539; (IT) xi 395. | Clarion notes, arousing Christendon to arms, for 

The ‘*Manuals,” which occasionally come | the rescue of the Holy Land, with which Peter 
before us, are among the most useful of the issues | the Hermit made himeclf distinguished, for all 
from the press; and, in this busy age, when every time ; the succession of wonderful Wars, in 
body is in a hurry, the concentrated information | which, with a devotion and persistency that are 
which they contain and so handily present to the | blond in history, host after host of Europe 8 best 
practical reader, render them indispensable in | ae assembled, fought, — et ry a 
every library and family circle. | haustless ranks of Asiatics w ich hurled back, 

The two volumes before us relate to a subject ae oo —. = aera an — 

hs : noved against them, from the } ls est ; 
which fy net Cmy often elated to, in every-day and the triumphant issue of the contest which 


life, and not, therefore, prominently before the 
world; yet it possesses sufficient interest to be 
kept in view, in that form which shall be most 
convenient for immediate use, in the shortest 
period of time. The primitive races—antedilu- 
vian and pre-historic—the Israelitish, the Egyp- 
tian, the Assyrian and Babylonian, the Median 
and Persian, the Phoenician, and the Arabian 
nations successively pass before the reader, pre- 
senting, successively, the principal incidents of 
their history and the most prominent actors 
therein; and briefly, but with great clearness | 


crowned the banners of Moslem, and left the 
Sultan the master of the bloody field, are all 
well known to our readers; but many of them 
may not be aware of the social and religious 
i condition of Europe, at that period, nor of the 
means which were employed, by interested par- 
ties, to arouse the wearied populace—already 
staggering under the weight of burdens im- 
| posed by successive Crusades, and bleeding at 
| every pore, from successive disasters in the same 
| hopeless cause—to fire, again, the Northern 
heart, and to bring another army into the field. 


and precision, displaying enough of the details | agi 
of that history to supply every ordinary demand p One of these means—the organization of arm- 
and guide those who shall desire to know | i€s of unarmed children, principally German and 
more of the subject, to the most reliable sources | French, girls and boys, led by youngsters of ten 
of information. They are volumes which may | ° twelve years old, and marching toward Rome 


usefully find places in every library; but, most | and _ the coast, arousing the passions of the 
of all, in those family libraries and work-rooms of | wearied masses and exciting them to renewed 
literary men, where information is wanted in its | €Xertions, for the rescue of the holy places from 
most concentrated form, there will they be most | the clutch of the intidels who wecupied them— 
aseful and, therefore, most acceptable. | Seems to have surpassed, in the ingenuity of the 
The workmanship of the volumes is English— | genius which invented it, if not in its results, all 
they were printed and bound in London—and | the modern means of exciting an unwilling 
people to fresh deeds of daring and to new 


the beauty of the typography will make them } 4 ; D : 
even more welcome than they would have been | 88crifices. Notwithstanding all these traits, the 


merely because of their intrinsic merits. 


7i—The Children’s Crusade. Ana Episode of the thir- 


‘historians of that period have scarcely referred 
'to the matter; and only in scattered fragments 
| has the strange record of the circumstances come 
down to the present day. 


steenth Century. By George Zabriskie Gray, New York: . 
Hard & Houghton. rt Small quarto, pp. xiii, 238,/ In this volume, the author has gathered those 


Srtee G.0s. | fragments from the thirty or more rude Chroni- 
The author says, truly, that ‘‘there are some |cles which have borne them, piece-meal, down 
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the stream of time; and we have, therefore, as | 
curious and as interesting a volume and as novel 
an addition to the current histories of those times, | 
as can be readily conceived. ‘To all whose tastes 
lead their attention to European history, of the | 
period referred to, this volume will offer unusual | 
attractions. 

The peculiar neatness of the volume will com- 
mend it to all who like to look on handsome 
books. 


72.— Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill, in ali ages | 
and ali countries, Translated and enlar from the | 
French of Guillaume Depping, by Charles assell. With | 
numerous illustrations. New York: Charles Scribner & | 
o. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 338. 


The Bottom of the Sea. By L. Sonrel. Translated and | 
edited by Elihu Rich. New York: Charles Scribner & | 
€o. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. xx, 402, 


Wonderful Balloon Ascenta: or The Conquest of the 
Skies. A History of Balloons and Balloon Vegages. From 
the French of F, Marion. With illustrations. New York: | 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. Duodecimo, pp. xvi, 218. | 
Three more volumes of the popular Library | 
of Wonders—a series of volumes for popular | 
reading, the success of which affords good evi- | 
dence of the merits which they possess; and 
of how much they are enjoyed by the knowledge- 
secking portion of the people. 


{ 
1.—Ancient Claseice for English Readers. Edited by | 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. | 


—Homer. The Iliad. By Rev. W. Lacas Collins, M. Ar 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Ce, 1870. Small duodecimo, pp. 


xi, 148. Price $1. 
By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 


— Homer. he Odyssey. 
M.A. Phila.: J. B. Hipp: neott & Co, 1870, Small duo- | 
ice $1. | 


alecimo, pp. vil, 186. 


—Herodotue. By George C. Swayne,M. A. Phila.: 
4.8. peappimoott & Co, 1870. Small duodecimo, pp. vi, 
. r . 


— The Commentaries of Caesar. By Anthony Trollope. | 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. Small duodecimo. 
pp. vi, 182. Price $1. 


—Virgil. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.  Phila,: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. Small dnodecimo, pp, viii, 
190, Price $1. | 


_—Horace. By Theodore Martin. Philadelphia: J. Lip- | 
pncets & Co, 187], Small duodecimo, pp. xi., 208, | 
rice $1.00. | 
This is a series of convenient little volumes 
auch of which contains an outline sketch of the | 
work whose title it bears—a system of teaching 
the facts and fables of the classics to the busy | 
throngs who are rushing down the stream of 
Time, against Time, which will commend it as | 
earnestly to them as it will to those whose | 
treacherous memories no longer respond to their | 
wishes, when they would call up their once | 
familiar Jlliad or .#ncad, and who will now be | 
enabled to refresh their recollections without | 
too Seavy a draft of time and labor. 
The Editor of this novel series has certainly | 
performed a good service for all who read En- | 
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glish literature. The want of early opportuni- 
ties, in some, and the absorbing cares of every- 
day life, in others, have certainly left a vacuum 
where there should be a familiarity with the 
details of ancient history and fables, in the pres- 
ent knowledge of the greater number of our 


| people ; and these brief outline narratives, each 


presenting the dramatis persone and the lead- 
ing incidents of an author, will enable the tirst, 


| without undue labor or loss of time, to become 


sufficiently acquainted with what, before, he 
was entirely a stranger to, and the last to re- 
cover what, but for some such labor-saving vol- 
ume as this, he would have lost for ever. 

We may reasonably expect, as a consequence 
of this novel onslaught on the old-style volumes 
which have hitherto dammed the streams of 


| classical literature, and of the consequent freshet 


of Grecian and Roman literature, that another 
flood of Homers and Virgils, Ithacas and 
Syracuses, Hectors and Ulysseses, Semproniuses 
and Plutarchs, will very soon deluge the new 
countries, West of the Mississippi, as Central 
New York was once deluged when her limited 
capital in the classics was unduly cheapened ; 
and it is not unlikely, so familiar will these vol- 
umes make the great names of other days to 
those who are now strangers to them, that every 
ignoramus will hereafter have an Ulysses or a 
Penelope, a Pompey or a Dido, on his family 
record, and become the parent of, if not a race 
of heroes, the parent of pigmies who shall bear 
the names of heroes, 

The volumes are very neatly printed—we 
fancy they are of English manufacture—and 
they will, unquestionably, become very popular. 


74.—The History of Rome by Theodor Mommeen. Trans- 
lated with the Author’s sanction and additions by Rev. 
William P. Dickson, D.D., with a Preface by Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz. New Edition, in four volumes, Volume IV. with a 
complete Index tothe work. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 
1870. Crown octavo, pp. 768. Price $2.00 per volume. 


The volume before us closes the series, em- 
bracing the period from the death of Sulla to 
the battle of Thapsus, beyond which portion 


| of his subject the author has not yet proceeded 


with his work. 

The high character of this history has been 
so generally recognised that the completion of 
it will gratify many who have awaited it with 
impatience. 

It is very neatly printed, on tinted laid 
paper. 


75.— Zhe Old Mastere. The Princes of Art: Painters, 
Sculptors, and a. Translated from the French 
by Mrs, 8. R. Urbino. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 
Crown octavo, pp. iv., 340. 


This very beautiful volume epens with an Jn- 
troductory descriptive of the Fine Arts, general- 
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ly, and of each department, ny specifically, in the 
latter of which, especially, the history of each is 

rapidly glanced at. F ollowing these, are separate 
series of. biographical sketches of leading Archi- 
tects and Sculptors, from Phidias to Canova ; . On 
leading Painters, from Eumaris to Salvator Rosa ; 


and of two leading Engravers, each series illus- | 


trated with portraits. 

These sketches are quite elaborate and assume 
to be quite critical in their character; and they 
appear to be very well calculated for the purpose 
for which they were published i 
of the youth of our country, 
various departments of the Fine Arts and those | 
who have secured honor in them. 

As we have said, the volume is a handsome 
one, 


76.—.1 Guide Book of Florida and the South, for tour | 


ists, invalids, and emigrants. With a ma 
John-river, by Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. 
phia : George Maclean. 1869. 16mo. pp. 136. 


of the St. 


The purpose of our excellent friend, in the | 
volume before us, is to give the visitor to Florida | 


such information as will make his trip more use- 
ful and more pleasant. In the very useful ser- 
vice which he has thus undertaken, Doctor 


3rinton has used not only his own notes, taken 
during an extended tour through the peninsula, 
but those of a large number of correspon ‘ents, 
tourists and residents ; and we have pleasure in 


commending his little volume to the notice of 
our readers. 

We are glad to notice, in the historical por- 
tion of the work, that a very important error in 
the published date of Ponce de Leon's discovery 
of Florida—15138, instead of 1512—has been 
detected and corrected in this work. 

There is in it a very neat map of St. John- 
river; and the whole is a very neat specimen 
of book-making. 


ii.—John Ploughman’s 
Plain People: 
& Co. (1870. 


Talk; 
By C. H. Spurgeon. 
lémo. pp. 177. 


or, Plain Advice for 

New York: Sheldon 
Price 90 centa. 

A plain proverbial *‘talk,” for plain people, 
in which the Preacher presents a series of great 
truths, with great aptness and, sometimes, pecu- 
liar quaintness of style. It is adapted, by its 
peculiar structure, to the wants of plain, wnedu- 
cated people ; and we have no doubt that its 
sharp incisive sentences will sometimes make im- 


yressions, among such, where more polished ad- : > 
I , ! | the Colonial Records of Connecticut. 


monitions would be entirely disregarded. 


i8.—T7he Tone-masters. A masical series for young 
people. By the author of /’he Soprano, etc. Tustrated. 
Mozart and ee Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1870. 16mo., pp, 1 


concerning the | 


Philadel- | 


| State Librarian of Conpecticut, 


| January, 


| for the instruction of the young, concerning the 
great masters whom musicians delight to honor, 
their best works, the circumstances under which 
the latter were written, and their construction 
| and peculiar excellencies. Such a series will be 
a novelty in juvenile literature; but if it shall 
be carried out as carefully as it has been com- 
|menced, it must be productive of benefit to- 
| those for whom it is intended. 
{ The volume is neatly illustrated and well 
| printed. 


79.—The United States Patent Law, Instructions how 
| te obtain Letters Patent for new Inventions: including a 
variety of useful information concerning the Rules and 
| Practice of the Patent-Office ; * * etc., ete. By Munn & 
Co. New York: Munn & Co. 1870, 16mo. pp. 108. 
A perfect little manual for all whe have 
business with the Patent-office and all who 
have dealings with inventors and authors, rela- 
tive to their inventions and writings. It is the 
| work of our friends, the proprietors of T7'he 
Scientific American, whose high character and 
success afford ample guarantees for fair dealing, 
; to all who shall seek their assistance. 


80.—ALMANAOS. 
and Physiognomy. 
| Wells. Duodecimo, pp. 6%. 


The Illustrated Annual of Phrenolocy 
By 8S. R, Wells. New York: 5S. R. 
Price 25 cents. 

An excellent almanac for the household; and 
well calculated, for the sike ef its teachings in 
practical household information, to enjoy the 
confideuce of all thinking housekeepers and 
heads of families. 


—The Old Franklin Almanac, Phila: 


A. Winch. (1870.) Octavo, pp. 70. 

This almanac contains a great variety of ex- 
ceedingly important information, ameng which 
are Chronological Tables of Events, in Europe 
and America, and Necrolovical Tables, Euro- 
pean and American, for 1869-70; lists of offi- 
eers of Federal and State Governments; etc. 
It is, decidedly, the best almanac for 1871 that 
we have vet seen, 


No. 12, for 1871. 
Price ~0 centr. 


» —MISCELLANY. 


—Under the title of The Public Records or the 
Colony of Connecticut, October, 1706, to October, 
1716, ete., Hartford, 1870, Charles J. Hoadly, 
has issued a fifth: 
volume of his Jaborions and accurate series of 
E. T. 


—Rev. Corwin, the historian of the old 


| Reformed Dutch Church, is engaged on a Com- 
pms Genealogy of the Corwin family, and de- 


sires allSthe assistance, in the way of material, 


aga | which anybody, everybody, can send to him. 
This is the first of a series ef musical works, | 


His address is ‘‘ Millstone, Somerset-county,, 
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‘* New Jersey ;” and let there be no coldness on | 
the part of any one who can throw any light on | 
the subject. 


— A complete historical record of the Civil War, | 
compiled from Southern newpapers, and extend- 
ing from December, 1860, to December 25th, 
1868, has been offered for sale by the owner, 
to the Charleston Library Society. It is com- | 


prised in thirty-seven volumes, each of which is | 
furnished with an index. ’ 


—We are happy to learn that Mr, J. E. A. | 
Smith is hard to work upon the second volume | 
of his ITistory of Pittafield, Mass., with a fair | 
prospect of its completion during the coming / 
Summer. 


—There is a rumor that Admiral Porter's 
forthcoming History of the American Navy, will | 
be printed asa public document, to accompany | 
the annual Reports of the Department! 


—The New York Historical Society's annual | 
volume is in the printers’ hands; and will be | 
ready about the first of March, next. 

The same printers have in hand, also, the 
Anniversary Address, recently delivered before 
the Society, by Hon. Charles Francis Adams, | 
and the paper, read before the same bedy, by 
Benson J. Lossing, Esq., commemorative of the | 
pioneer wood-engraver, in America, Doctor 
Anderson. 


XIX.—CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue Pincrims’ Compact.—CELEBRATION OF 
THe Two Hunprep anp Fierrera ANNIVER 
SARY OF ITS ADorrion.— Yesterday was observed 
by the New England Ilistoric Genealogical Socie- 
ty, as the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the adoption of the Compact, in the cabin of the 
Mayjlower. In commemoration of that event, 
the Society met at lower Horticultural Hall, at 
three o'clock, P.M., to hear an address by J. W1n- | 
GATE Tuornron, A.M. About five hundred per- 
sons were present, including eminent antiquari- 
ans from other States. Upon the platform we | 
noticed, among others, Rev. Doctor Caswell, | 
President of Brown University ; Hon. Henry P. | 
Haven and Rev. Doctor Fields, of New London ; | 
Governor Washburne, of Maine; Rev. Doctors | 
Kirk, Miner, and Dexter, of Boston; Ion. 
George S. Hiliard, Hon. Richard Frothinghan, | 
and other prominent members of the Society. 

The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder presided, and 
introduced the proceedings with the following | 
remarks :— 

‘* FRIENDS AND FELLOW-ASSOCIATES : — We are | 
‘*assembled to celebrate, by the services of this 
‘*day, the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
‘‘ot the adoption of the civil compact by our | 
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‘** Pilgrim Fathers, on board of the Mayjlower— 
‘a compact within whose bosom nestled the 
‘germ of religious freedom and of Christian 
* civilization—a germ which has budded, blos- 
**somed, and borne fruit for the healing of the 
‘*nations, and a civilization which has spread 
** from our Eastern to our Western shores, embrac- 
‘ing not only our own, but extending to other 
** Continents, and which, we believe, ultimately 


| ** will revolutionize the Empires of the earth. In 


“accordance with these sentiments, the New 
‘England Historic Genealogical Society have 
*‘ordered the observance of this day, that a 
“record of its proceedings might be transmitted 
“to the generations which are to follow us.” 

A fervent prayer was offered by the Rey. Ilen- 
ry M. Dexter, after which Mrs. Heman’s beauti- 
ful poem, on the Landing of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, was sung by the audience. Mr. Thoraton 


| was then introduced, and read the more interest- 


ing portions of a long historical address, which 
he had prepared, and which is to be published 
soon. 

| THE ADDRESS. | 


Riding rough November seas, two hundred 
and fifty years ago, a stained and weather-beaten 
ship, freighted with Christian families, hovered 
on this desolate coast, waiting till the dawn 


' should give anchorage in less tempestuous waters, 


within Gosnold’s Cape Cod. There, in the road- 
stead of what is now the harbor of Provincetown 
-—the true landing of the Pilgrims, in New Eng- 
land—the cabin of the solitary Mayflower wit- 
nessed one of the most important events in civil 
history, the compact of November 11—21, 1620— 
THE 

“In yo name of God, Amen. We 
‘*names are underwriten, the loyall subjects of 
‘our dread soveraigne Lord, King James, by y* 
‘*orace of God, of Great Britaine, Franc, & Ive- 
“Jand, king, defender of y® faith, &c. haveing 
** undertaken for y* glorie of God, and advance- 
‘¢mente of y* Christian faith, and honour of our 
‘*king and countrie, a voyage to plant y* first 
‘*colonie in y* Northerne parts of Virginia, doe 
‘by these presents solemnly & mutualy in y* 
‘* presence of God, and one of another, covenant 
‘¢& combine our selves togeather into a civill 
‘body politick, for our better ordering & pre- 
*servvation & furtherance of y* ends aforesaid ; 


COMPACT. 


whose 


| “and by vertue hearof to enacte, constitute, and 


‘¢frame such just & equall lawes, ordinances, 
‘* acts, constitutions, & offices, from time to time, 
‘*asshall be thought most meete & convenient 
‘*for y* generell good of y* colonie, unto 
‘‘ which we promise all due submission and obe- 
** dience, 

‘In witnes whereof we have hereunder sub- 
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**scribed our names at Cap Codd y* 11 of Novem- | 
**ber, in y*® yeare of y* raigne of our soveraigne | 
*< Lord, King James, of England, Franc, & Ire- 
“land y* eighteenth, and of Scotland y° fifty 
** fourth. Ano Dom. 1620.” 

Mr. Thornton then began a rapid review of the | 
political and ecclesiastical events and their his- | 
torical inter-dependence, which culminated in 
1620, on these shores, and of the vast beneficent | 
results and influences flowing out of that event, | 
and hallowing the Pilgrim’s land, to all times and | 
peoples, as the cradle of civil and religious 
liberty. 

‘As Dissenters, the sins of the Puritans were | 
rather of omission than of action. The reform- | 
ers and their precursors, Huss and Wyckliffe, | 
were like skirmishers on the enemy’s frontier, en- | 
gaged in light combats, at a distance from each | 
other ; but the first to organize hostilities against 
Rome, the ‘first General, in the field, to combine | 
the forces in aggression and systematic war, was | 
John Calvin. Rome never felt a more staggering | 
blow than that inflicted by Calvin’s policy of | 
quick and thorough destruction of its ecclesiasti- 
cal pageantry, imagery and symbolism. Mr. . 
Thornton then sketched the varying relations of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the English Gov- 
ernment, from the reign of Henry the Eighth down 
to the colonization of America. The line of con- 
trast between Jamestown and Plymouth, he said, 
will show two conflicting civilizations. The | 
Jamestown Colonists were sent out by a Corpora- | 
tion, under the Royal Seal, for gain, more as if | 
criminals than volunteers, to be governed by a | 
code of Draconian severity, more like that of an | 
army or penitentiary than of civil life. The | 
Plymouth Colonists were not a corporation, but | 
were knit together by a voluntary combination. | 
Without the Royal Seal they were volunteers— | 
free, self-dependent, self-reliant, self-governing, | 
under their own laws and their own officers, un- | 
der a Constitution adopted and signed in a Con- 
vention of the * people, in whom fundamentally 
‘*all power lies,” said Mr. John Cotton, in 1620. 
Thus it appears that, at Jamestown, the Colonist | 
was a servant, at Plymouth, a citizen. In one 
was cherished the feudal sentiment of contempt 
for labor and a social degradation of the work- 
ing-man, ever fruitful of ignorance, indolence, 
barbarism, woe, and general decay : in the other, 
labor was honorable and honored, making the 
North a field of intelligent industry, virtue, 
temperance, and frugality. 

Stopping long enough with our liberty-loving | 
and hospitable Dutch cousins to borrow their free 
schools, the Pilgrims hoisted sail for the New 
World; and, with the three essentials, geod blood, | 
the open Bible, and free schools, they began Ply- | 
mouth, in 1620. Mr. Thornton next referred to | 
the treason of Oldham and Lyford, at Leyden, by | 


,in New England, of Milton's friends. 
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which the Pilgrims were deprived of their Paster, 
Mr. Robinson; and to the fact that they founded 
Massachusetts Colony at Cape Ann. He traced 
the course and results of prelatic dislike to Ply- 
mouth independency, just in its embryonic state, 
prefatory to organization. The plot failed ; the 
new Colony was at once leavened by Plymouth 
ideas and influerice; and Massachusetts was soon 
reported in England to be a ‘nursery of schis- 
**matics.”. The spirit of intolerance even de- 
feated itself. It exiled the Puritans to Holland, 
where they prayed and studied the Scriptures, un- 
disturbed ; it followed them to Plymouth, and 
was foiled there ; it planned Massachusetts, as « 
hostile Colony, and was foiled there ; it got « 
Commission of more terrible power than even 
Islam could endure, and again it was foiled ; then 
the Pilgrims, turning upon the aggremors, led 
both Bishop and King to their scaffold, and createct 
the English Commonwealth of independence. 

In the records of the Pilgrims, no sentiment is 
brought into more beautiful relief than their 
steadfast trust in the providential government of 
God. In this connection, Mr. Thornton referred 
to the guidance of the Pilgrims to the northern 


| shores, after which he spoke of the exile of John 


Cotton, and the influences which he brought to 
bear upon the Colony. He next spoke of the in- 


| fluence which New England thought had, in res- 


cuing Old England from the moral death of 
Popery. American pamphlets, which disseminat- 


| ed the sentiments of the New England churches, 


were imported, and thus the heresy which hact 
7 


been expelled from England returned with the 


| increased strength of a trans-atlantic civilization. 


The publications of Cotton, Hooker, Norton, and 
Mather were circulated throughout England, 
and produced a mighty effect. Only an examin- 
ation of the mass of New England learning, on 
the fundamental principles of Government, drawn 
out by the incessant demands of English inquiry, 


; can show how emphatically New England be- 
| came the political seminary for republicanism in 
| Old England. 


Let it be remembered that, by 
the reiterated declarations of her contemporary 


' enemies, these New England doctrines, expound- 
| ed by New England pens and illustrated by New 


England practice, became the political platform 
in the Army and in Parliament, and so shaped 
the destiny of England. Another important 
fact in the history of toleration, was the residence, 
In the 
critical period of 1642, the patriots of Englan«! 
sent to New England for the personal presence 
and counsel of her chief men, desiring them to 
come with all speed. New England gave to the 


| Commonwealth, in England, that consummate 


man of affairs, the sinewy, resolute, honest, effi- 
cient, Hugh Peters. The Presbyterian champion, 
Robert Baylie, of Glasgow, in 1645, lamented 
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**that this unhappy love toward liberty, where- 
** unto the Independents have lately fallen, makes 
**them te entreat the Magistrate to let alone reli- 
“gion.” Mr. Thorton brought forward a mass 
ot testimony showing how great was the influ- 
ence cxercised by the Puritans upon the politics 
of England. In the concluding portion of the 
address, Mr. Thornton briefly sketched the devel- 
opment of the Puritan ideas into the free govern- 
ment of this country. 

The meeting was concluded by the singing of 
the Doxology, and the Benediction by the Rev. 
Doctor &. N. Kirk.—Joston Daily Advertiser, 
November 22. 





Goop LUCK To HIM.—-We vary our usual prac- 
tise, in order to meet an extraordinry case. 

Our foreman and esteemed friend, Mr. Isaac 
D. Ayres, has purchased one-half of the old 
Lansingburg Gazette establishment, and assumed 
the control of it; and we proudly allude to our 
intimate relations with him, for some years past ; 
cheerfully bear testimony to his worth, asa man, 
and his professional ability, as a printer; and 
earnestly pray for his complete and continued 
success and comfort, in his new office and his old 


home, now and until he shall have finished the | 


work which is before him and been summoned to 
his better reward. 


Srov Tuer !—The autograph letter which Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin sent with the library that he 


presented to the town of Franklin, Massachusetts, | in its prime 
It has been acces- | é 5 


sible till within a few years, but was probably | 


we regret to say, is missing. 


borrowed by some one and lost. When will the | 
American people learn to take care of such me- | 
mentoes of distinguished men’ They are becom- 
ing more and more rare, and soon none will be 
leit unless they receive better treatment. 


Tue Sr. Cham varens.—By the efforts of the 
Western Reserve Historical Seciety, of Cleve- 
land, the State of Ohio has, at last, come into | 
possession of the correspondence and other man- | 
uscripts belonging to the late Major-gencral 
Arrnun Sr. Cram. The price paid was two | 
thousand dollars. There are forty-one letters of | 
Washington, many of Paul Jones, Knox, Gates, 
Lafayette. Schuyler, Lincoln, Hancock, Read, | 
Wayne, Greene, Hancock, and other revolutionary | 
celebrities. The collection is particularly rich 
in letters of French officers of the American 
Army. 

As soon as properly arranged, indexed, ete., 
the papers will be placed in the State Library, 
at Columbus. 


| by Hon, Caanr.es 
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| Nracanra.—It is a standing tradition of the 
Niagara Indians, shared to a great extent now by 
the white people in the vicinity of the Falls, that 
the ‘*Great Spirit,” or Thunderer of Waters, must 
| have, annually,*four victims sacrificed to his pow- 
|er. Curiously enough, a year seldom passes dur- 
ing which at least four persons are not drowned, 
| either in the Falls or the whirlpool, below. This 
| year, an old man of more than seventy years 
stepped into the breakers, above the Falls, and, 
| loosing his hold, was swept over the frightful 
| cataract. At De Vaux College, a student, daring 
| his companions to wade into the whirlpool, was 
| sucked into its terrific eddies, and instantly disap - 
| peared, to be seen no more. A few days after- 
| ward, a drunken father adventured with his two 
| Children and a reprobate companion, into a boat, 
| above the rapids, and, in their drunken orgies, the 
little ones were thrown out and drowned, though 
the two drunken wretches escaped. So far, 
| therefore, the Indians believe, implicitly, in the 
| fourfold sacrifice ; and each year’s disasters con- 
| firm their belief. 





LonemEapow.—The old oak in Longmeadow, 
Mass., under which, tradition says, the Indians 
made their Treaties with ‘* Major John, the wor- 
**shipful,” and others of our forefathers, las 
fallen, at last. Green to the last was its crown, 
though it was mere punk from bark to heart, and it 


| isa wonder whence the leaves had drawn their sap. 
| Itwasa magnificent monarch, nearly twenty feet in 


circumference, and with splendid spread of limbs, 
It lived conscientiously, as long as 
it could, for it had been made the southern term- 
inus of the prospective Longmeadow-road, from 
this city, and it would fain have remained, the 
solitary witness that such a road was once project- 
ed. But the delay has been too lingering, and it 
fell quietly, at last, struck by no tempest, but 
yielding gently to fate. 

The villagers have inherited the noble tree's 
devotion, and its remains are left as they fell, in 
the faint trust that the Commissioners may build 
that road ere the trank has moldered into dust. 





New York Hesronican Soctrrry. —This vener- 


| able and respectable body celebrated its sixty- 


sixth Anniversary, on Tuesday evening, the thir- 
teenth ultimo. 
A crowded house, such as the Academy of Music 
seldoms presents, listened to an elaborate paper 
Francis ApAMs; and set 
speeches, more or less sensible and useful, were 
spoken by William Cullen Bryant and other 
istinguished historians. 





So Wx Go.—Miss Martha J, Lamb, a pleasant 
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author of. juveniles, and also of a history, has | 


been made a member of the New York Historical 
Society. Of course some of the conservative male 


members looked sheepish, when she was admitted | 


—almost as much so as when, in the face of their 
conservatism, that respectably zealous institution, 
in behalf of historical working-folks, admitted to 
a Corresponding Membership the excellent Miss 
Eliza M. Quincy, daughter of President Quincy ; 


and almost as much, too, as when it as sagely con- | 


cluded, only because they were women, not to elect, 
when requested to doso, the not less widely-known 
and widely-honored Miss Francis M. Calkins, the 
patient historian of Norwich and New London, 
and Miss Mary L. Booth, the equally worthy 
historian of the City of New York. 


Osrruary.—Our honored friend and frequent | 
contributer, Rev. Epwarp Batnarp, D.D., of | 
Brunswick, Maine, Secretary of the Maine His- | 
torical Society, and widely known, both in the | 
Church and in other associations, departed this | 
life, suddenly, on Monday, the thirteenth of | 
November last. 

—The ink was scarcely dry, on the last para- 
graph, before another of our personal friends, 
Wi.u1aM Gowans, the widely-known bibliopole | 
of Nassau-street, New York, was added to the | 
list of those who have gone before us. 

He was a native of Scotland, where he was 
born on the third of March, 1803, and came to 
America, with his father’s family, in 1821, land- 
ing at Philadelphia, and proceeding, thence, to 
Crawford-county, Indiana. He returned to New 
York, in 1824, where he opened a store, in a 
small way, at 121 Chatham-street. Gradually, but 
surely, he extended his business, accumulating 
means and stock in trade, until his was the lead- 
ing antiquarian bookstore in the country and 
widely-known to every book-buyer. 

He was returning home from Bangs’s Auction- 
room, on Wednesday, the twenty-third of No- 
vemder, when he fell, insensible, in the street ; 
was picked up by the police, and removed to the 
Station-house; thence taken to the Hospital, at 
Bellevne; thence to his home, in Second-street ; 
and without becoming conscious, he died on | 
Sunday, the twenty-seventh. 

His death will be lamented by all whose inti- 
macy enabled them to know his worth, as a man, | 
and his kind disposition. 


—And yet another. BuckinGHamM Suitn, Esq., 
of St. Augustine, Florida, whose pen has often 
contributed to our pages, and whose reputation, 
as a close student of the annals of earlier Ameri- 
can History, is world-wide, was picked up by the 
police, in Universery-place, New York, insensi- 
ble, on Wednesday evening, January 4th ; carried 
to the Station-house, in Mercer-street, where he 


| resided there, when at home, ever since. 
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was kept until Thursday; thence to Bellevue 
Hospital; where he remained, insensible, until 
Friday, the sixth instant, when he died. 

He was born, it is said, in Georgia, but 
removed to Florida, many years ago, and has 
Ile 
has occupied, it is said, a seat on the Bench and 
one in the Senate of Florida. Ue has been 
Secretary of the American Legation at Madrid 
and Chargé d’ Affairs in Mexico ; and his read- 
ing, in history, was chiefly concerning the Span- 


| ish and Italian voyagers. 


We hope to present, in an early number of the 
HisToricaL MAGAzInk, a sketch of the life and 
writings of Mr. Smith, by a competent hand ; 


| and we defer, until that time, what we desire 


to say concerning him. 

One after another, our personal friends and fel- 
low-laborers are taken away—Willis, Houghton, 
Simms, Ballard, Smith, during the present year— 
and the world becomes more and more dreary and 
uninviting. Ifow soon shall we, too, be sum- 


| moned to enjoy the rest which the world has not 


yet afforded to us? 
—That touching and tender poem, Over the 


| River, although tirst printed thirteen years ago, 


is still familiar in the minds of many, who will 
regret that the authoress, Mrs. A. C. Wakefield, 
of Winchendon, died recently. This lady was 
known to the public, ten years ago, by her maid- 
en name, Nancy A. W. Priest. Her own lines 
have now a new and painful signification :— 
* And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
**Ts flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
‘IT shali one day stand by the water cold, 
** And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar; 


“*T shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sa]; 
** Tshall hear the boat as it gains the strand: 
*‘T shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
** To the better shore of the spirit land ; 
* J shall know the loved, who have gone before, 
* And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
** When over the river—the peaceful river— 
*“ The angel of death shall carry me.” 
—Mrs. Laura Wolcott Gibbs, who died on the 


| tenth ultimo,. at her residence, No. 261 Greene- 


street, New York, in the seventy-seventh year of 


| her age, was the daughter of Oliver Wolcott, 
| Comptroller and Secretary of the Treasury under 


Gen. Washington, and the mother of George 


| Gibbs, the distinguished cthnologist and_his- 
torian of ‘‘the administrations of Washington 
**and Adams.” 

The husband of Mrs. Gibbs was the distin- 
guished mineralogist, George Gibbs, of Newport, 
who was the first American who cultivated a 


taste for natural science in this country. He col- 
lected a cabinet in Europe, and, retarning home 
in 1807, placed it in Yale College fer the free 
use of the students. It was purdhased for the 
College, in 1825, for twenty thousand dollars. 





